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Kennings 
for 
your new 


MORRIS 


SINTERLINK 
The car you choose from the Kenning 


Motor Group will be backed by an after- has ul buttoned up 


sales service second to none. Look for Morgan SINTERLINK has indeed got friction buttoned 
the garage displaying the Kenning Motor up. In a way that is of extreme importance to the 
Group Shield—a sign of service and designer, the manufacturer and the user of all heavy 
satisfaction. duty machinery that incorporates a clutch. 

And now SINTERLINK faced clutch plates are 
available in a unique “ button” design that makes for 
even greater gripping power and quicker heat dissipation. 

SINTERLINK, whether in button or continuous form, 
is made from sintered metal. Because it is metal, it will 
not only withstand heat, but will conduct it away as well. 
Because it is sintered, it brings to clutches infinitely 
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MOTOR GROUP longer life—under even the most punishing conditions. 
Some printed matter about this is available, or one of 
Regd. Office our technical representatives will quickly respond to a 

Gladstone Bldgs., Clay Cross, *phone call or letter. 
Derbyshire MAXIMUM MARKS TO SINTERLINK FOR 









Low Rate of Wear — Smooth Operation — Stability 





EST. 1878 Absence of Fade — High Therma! Conductivity 





- e e the final factor 
in Power Transmission 





THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 


BATTERSEA CHURCH RD., LONDON, S.W.I1. BAT 882 
SM 125/A 
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Money is dear 
J} but... today 
4 BEECHAM 
() BUILDINGS 
1s cost less 





Office block for Messrs. Nortons-Tividale Ltd. 
Tipton, Staffs. 





—_——— 


Beecham Buildings construct high-quality commercial and 
industrial buildings—from office blocks and small factories to 
large industrial layouts covering many acres at prices which, 
over the past twelve months, have actually fallen. We accomplish 
it in these days of 53 % by working quickly and eliminating waste. 


"WE STREAMLINE PRELIMINARIES 


We in Beechams have the complete building organisation, 
including departments for every phase of building from first 
design to final finishing. Consequently we can quote firm prices 
as soon as sketch designs are agreed, saving much valuable 


— 


time over the usual procedure when outside contractors must lesendes Coateil Eegiaintay Werke, Meek. Rectne hh Riee bak 
be consulted for quotations, and enabling us to move on toa Old Ford Road, Bow, London, E.3. 
site months earlier. en ai 


lip WE BUILD BY MODERN METHODS 
Because we employ advanced techniques, we are able, without 
toned sacrificing quality,* to put up your factory faster, perhaps in 
o the only half the time you could have it built by older methods. 
heavy You will get into production months earlier with a quick return 
on invested capital. With capital tied up at 5$% this saving in 
s are time is a heavy saving in money. Every contract is kept under 
es for one control. Every operation is timed and its completion dove- 
stion tailed into the schedule, ensuring maximum efficiency and 
minimum site delay. The use of planned factory production 
form, me ; 
eee a of precision cast concrete units, served by our own fleet of 
it will specialised transport—ensures control of quality, free from the ee 
’ well. hazards of the weather. Beecham methods mean rationalisation; "Exterior: Messrs. Bryant & May Lid. 
initely and rationalisation means economy. 
tions, 
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| toa A PERMANENT STRUCTURE, EASILY MAINTAINED 


THE USE OF FINEST MATERIALS 

AN INDIVIDUAL DIGNITY OF DESIGN 

A FUNCTIONALLY APPROPRIATE BUILDING 
A HIGH DEGREE OF NATURAL LIGHT AND 
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x Beecham quality signifies 
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BEECHAM BUILDINGS LTD. 


Building Designers & Contractors, Reinforced Concrete Specialists 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE 
Telephone: Shipston-on-Stour 315 (6 lines) 
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are serving European industry 


Rubber 
Eastozone® 80, 31 and 32, Eastman 
antiozonants, protect rubber products 
against cracking and checking caused 
by atmospheric ozone. Effective, eco- 
nomical Eastozone antiozonants are 
easily incorporated into the rubber 
recipe during processing. They slowly 
exude to the surface in the finished rub- 
ber product, functioning as a long- 
Jasting chemical barrier to ozone attack. 
Eastman organic intermediates, includ- 
ing technical grade hydroquinone, are 
useful in the manufacture of rubber 
chemicals such as accelerators, antioxi- 
dants and polymerisation inhibitors. 
Tenamene 3, anon-staining antioxidant, 
is particularly uséful in protecting 
white rubber stocks against the deterio- 
rating effects of atmospheric ozone. 


Stocks of many of these products are maintained in Europe, 
assuring quick delivery. If you would like to investigate 
any 9f these quality products, call or write Eastman’s Euro- 
pean Sales Office in The Hague. They will put you in touch 
with our local representative. He and a member of the 
Eastman organisation will gladly work with you toward 
obtaining the most effective use of Eastman chemical prod- 


ucts in your operation. 





Protective Coating 
Cellulose Acetate makes tough, water- 
resistant wire and cable coatings. Cellu- 
lose Acetate Butyrate produces lac- 
quers, adhesives, airplane dopes and 
melt and peelable coatings possessing 
high strength, flexibility and excellent 
weathering properties. Solvents, Plas- 
ticisers and their intermediates are 
available in a broad range, including 
economical isobutyl acetate and iso- 
butyl] alcohol. 


Textiles 

Dyes of outstanding fastness are avail- 
able for synthetic fibres. Cellulose Ace- 
tate flake is used for producing acetate- 
fibre spinning solutions. 


Petroleum 
Tenamene® 1, 2, 3 and 60 and MD 50 


European 


Products, Inc. 


Telex: 31065 


Sales Office 


Eastman Chemical 


Segbroeklaan 202 
The Hague, Netherlands Cable Address: EASTCHEM 


are gum inhibitors and metal deacti- 
vators used extensively in motor and 
aviation fuels to maintain quality dur- 
ing storage and use. 


Food and Agriculture 

Tenox® antioxidants protect food and 
animal feed against oxidative deterio- 
ration. They are supplied in a wide 
range of formulations to meet specific 
processing conditions. A line of com- 
mercial-grade antioxidants is also avail- 
able for protecting industrial products. 


Waxes and Polishes 
Epolene®, a low-molecular-weight 

lyethylene wax, is produced in regu- 
Jar and emulsifiable grades. It is recom- 
mended for use in paper coatings and 
polishes and as an upgrading agent for 
paraffin and other waxes. 


Company 
Headquarters 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 
Kingsport, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
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Office boy George (Adonis) Smith discusses LIFE with 
Bill (Casanova) Brown . . . in the firm’s time, of course. 
“* Funny how girls don’t seem to stay here long, Bill. 
Think we’re losing our grip?”’ 

“Might be, George. But this last one wasn’t here 

long enough to look at us twice, Typed half a letter 
and scarpered off ”’ 

But the clue was in the typewriter. The unfinished 
letter read “Dear Sirs, I’m sorry, but I just cannot 
work here . . . your offices are too dirty and depressing. 
Why don’t you try a coat of paint ?”’ 

Why not try the SMITHSON paint service. Our 
Technical and Colour Advisory Services can save 

you time and money , . . have a word with us now, 


Makers of fine paints and varnishes since 1790. 


A private entirely independent Company devoted to good paint-making and really personal service, 





Regd. 
THOMAS SMITH &- SON LTD., 238/240 Whitechapel Road, London, E.r, Telephone: BIShopsgate 3717/8/9 





, Here’s a man with a new factory on 
his mind. 

Problems dance before his eyes. 

How best to achieve that Class | rating for spread of flame? 
How to ensure really good thermal insulation? 

What about cost? 

Then he hears about Stramit Class | Slabs. 





Yes, his troubles are over. When he uses Stramit Class | slabs for the roof- 
decking in his new factory, he automatically achieves a Class | rating for spread of 
flame and superb thermal insulation values (U=0.23) at no extra cost. And bearing in 
mind that Stramit slabs when used as roof-decking are part of the factory’s structure, 
their cost is amazingly low. As little as 1/3d. per square foot, in fact. 


Stramit Class | slabs, made from scientifically-compressed straw and covered with a 
special asbestos facing, are immensely strong and durable. Stramit is also available in 
many other grades and facings for use as wall-linings, ceilings, partitions and non- 
load-bearing thermal insulation. Perhaps it can solve one of your problems, too. 


sTRAM| th) 


wy ZALAA tp  STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., 
CLASS ‘ISLABS) “7 Cowley Peachey, Uxbridge, Middx.: West Drayton 3731 





For structural 


thermal insulation 
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Walpamur quality paints 


Pride of achievement, far from being a declining virtue, is much in evidence 
at Walpamur Works, Darwen and is reflected in the range of paints, enamels, 
industrial finishes and varnishes of superlative quality produced by The 
Walpamur Company Limited for every conceivable need. Meticulous care 
exercised by craftsmen at every stage of manufacture ensures the maintenance 
of this high quality which has earned for the Walpamur range an international 


reputation as the standard by which others are judged. 






Alea 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA + SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA + EIRE 


W690 
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Not just a desk... 


22-A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look 
impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility in modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
ES and dignity throughout. 
—_ Ee Immeculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 





ARVEY 





Please ask for Brochure E0999. ee 
G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woolwich Road, London, S27. Mad 
GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) \ 








Nearly 2,000,000 of our Vouchers 
are used every month in more than 
4,000 catering establishments in London 


Ye, 

SF, 

SZ and the Provinces. 
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Employees want them and the cost 

to you 1s negligible. We have a booklet 
fully explaining our Service, gladly 

sent on request. 


WHEREVER LUNCHEON VOUCHERS ARB 
ACCEPTED—OURS ARE WELCOMED. 


=" paP RSS 
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LUNCHEON VOUCHER 
VALID FOR 


SI” 


(THREE SHILLINGS) 
Only valid for the purchase of bons tide luncheon—NOT valid for 
alcoholic beverages. tobacco. confectionery, etc. 
Encashable st the company’s offices im London by catering establishments 
listed in our Officaal Directories. im accordance with the agreed terms 
and conditions 
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Luncheon Vouchers Limited, Saxone House, 74a Regent St., London, W.1. tetephones REGent $711 
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‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 


Acentury ago, a geological 
curiosity ; today, a vital factor 
in industry and even 
international affairs. That is the 
brief story of oil—nearly eight 
thousand million gallons of 
which are refined in this country 
every year. Modern refineries 
depend largely on electricity 
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for their operation ; and 1 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC has supplied A 
steam turbines, gas turbines, I 
diesel engines, generators, N 
transformers, switchgear and S 
motors for refineries both in P 
Britain and overseas. J 
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One of the ENGLISH ELECTRIC : 

products for which oil is vital is the ' 

diesel-electric locomotive like ‘ 

the 1,000 h.p. type shown here, ] 


one of the most modern forms 

of transport—clean, flexible and 
economical in operation. 

This Company has experience of 
railway modernization in thirty 
different countries, and is a 
leading supplier to British 
Railways of electric and 
diesel-electric locomotives, 
including the world’s most 
powerful single-unit diesel-electric 
locomotive, the 3,300 h.p. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC “Deltic.” 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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The General’s Hour 


or not he wishes to be a “ dictator,” he is now the dictator of 

France. He holds the republic’s powers; its responsibilities 
rest on him. Its very existence is in his hands, to do with as he chooses, 
or as best-he can. This much stands clear today ; nothing else does, 
except the ineluctable problems, the legacy of the republic and of its 
crisis, that confront him and to which not even he can offer an easy 
solution. For France, in fact, only one decision has been taken, and 
one danger averted, by the transfer of authority to the general: the 
decision not to risk a military coup in Paris itself and the civil disorder 
which would have followed it. The national assembly’s vote of confi- 
dence, less than three weeks after the general first broke his silence at 
Colombey, was given under this coercion ; and, as M. Mendés-France 
emphasised in the debate, the general himself was still subject to the 
pressures of the very men in Algiers, and in metropolitan France, who 
precipitated the crisis. How far General de Gaulle is free, or can become 
free, to obey the instincts which his own characteristic sense of patriotism 
and of history might be expected to prompt, is not yet sure. On this 
freedom to act, to break out of the political toils which (of a different 
sort) bound every republican prime minister, what is promising and 
positive in the Gaullist experiment depends. 

The big questions before the general are Algeria and finance, and 
the two interlock. Is he, in political fact, the arbiter and conciliator 
he sought to be ? Can he make his abitrament in Algeria independently 
of MM. Soustelle and Delbecque, and of the assurances they have given 
to the settlers there in three weeks of emotional oratory ? Will the 
army, in the persons of Generals Salan and Massu, give its first allegiance 
to the general or to M. de Sérigny and the Committee of Public Safety 
in Algiers ? And can the general implement a national economic policy 
in France itself independent of the interests which backed his return to 
power ? General de Gaulle’s first words in Algiers, his first and evidently 


(Gm DE GAULLE is now the French Republic. Whether 


‘ incomplete list of cabinet ministers, and his prudent act in lifting M. 


Pflimlin’s press censorship can none of them be considered definite 
clues yet to what his policy, and the political condition of the French 
state, will be in a month’s or two months’ time. The enigma remains. 

General de Gaulle did not make any valid assertions on the future of 
Algeria on his first triumphal day there on Wednesday. The power of 
government in Algiers is among the powers he has personally assumed ; 
if it remains a fact after the enthusiasm generated by his arrival dies 
down, he will be able to tackle all of France’s problems in the Maghreb. 
He has already added a fresh note to French policy in North Africa 
by his civil exchange of greetings with President Bourguiba and the 
King of Morocco. He may be in a position to come to terms with Tunisia 
and Morocco, as his harassed’ predecessors could not. In any case, both 
countries will ask for the evacuation of French troops and both will regard 
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his attitude towards them as an earnest of his intentions 
in Algiers. 

The general’s decisive task is still to clear up the 
present confusion of French attitudes towards the 
future of Algeria. It remains to be seen whether the 
rebel (FLN) leaders will accept his invitation to their 
followers to vote as Frenchmen in the coming elections. 
He may find it necessary to offer the Moslem 
nationalists further concessions to induce them to call 
off the rebellion. He may even be able, as others have 
not been, to make an offer sufficiently attractive to win 
over sufficient of the rebels to split their ranks. 

Time and again, during nearly four years of warfare, 
the FLN leaders have themselves said that Algerian 
independence would have to come by stages. The 
general’s aim must be a political not a military 
solution—if there is to be a solution at all. But it was 
not only confusion and weakness that caused the earlier 
mistakes of his political predecessors. Independence 
must mean independence ; but to find the highest 
common factor of acceptable independence between the 
legitimate aspirations of the Arab rebels and the rightful 
fears of the now rebel settlers is a herculean—and may 
be sisyphean—task. Certainly it has not been revealed 
by the mass emotion, however caused, of recent weeks. 
But it is also certain that, if General de Gaulle is to 
show the strength to match his powers, he must arrive 
at an explicit recognition, and a precise definition, of 
eventual independence for Algeria. The rest, an 
amnesty for political offenders and the election of a 
constituent assembly with nationalist leaders in it, 
would follow. 

The problem cannot be settled now by “ assimila- 
tion” with France or by the local “integration” of 
French and Moslem Algerians. The Algerians them- 
selves have to discover how much they need, as indeed 
they do, French help of every kind. In the uproar of 
the insurrection, the voice of M. Chevallier, the liberal 
mayor of Algiers, has been lost ; but it is one to which 
the general should listen in reckoning the worth of the 
protestations of settler spokesmen on the impossibility 
of a Franco-Moslem community without direct French 
rule. The general’s past pronouncements have all 
encouraged the belief that he prefers a federal solution. 
And this will very probably be attempted for “ black ” 
Africa below the Sahara if MM. Houphouet-Boigny 
and Jacquinot, both ministers of state in the new 
cabinet, direct policy there. 


HE urgency of a political solution in Algeria is 

made acute by the financial difficulties—born of 
the continuing war—which press importunately on the 
general’s new government. The French boom has 
hidden the full implications of the Algerian war from 
many ordinary French folk. France’s industrial advance 
is very real and exciting ; but France’s prosperity, while 
the francs have been pouring into Algeria, has been 
bought by uninhibited expenditure of exchange reserves. 
Now the cupboard is nearly bare. M. Gaillard’s new- 
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style devaluation in September did bring some slight 
improvement in the trade balance during the winter, 
but France is still living so far beyond its means that 
most of the money raised abroad this spring may be 
gone by autumn. Heads are being shaken in Washing- 
ton and Bonn at the prospect of the hungry Oliver 
coming again for more. 

In the winter Washington was moved to lend its aid 
by the threat of a political crisis from which there would 
be no way out but a right-wing coup or a popular front ; 
and Bonn by the fear that France would be unable to 
fulfil its obligations under the common market treaty. 
The bad dreams are coming true ; but the money is 
being spent just the same. This time France’s allies, 
while they must be prepared to lend again if the new 
government first makes a decisive start towards putting 
its affairs in shape, must brace themselves to refuse if 
it does not. There can be nothing but admiration for 
the investment boom which has done so much in the 
past five years to rejuvenate French industry and 
French economic attitudes. A France which can 
sustain within the common market its recent pace of 
industrial growth—of the order of 10 per cent a year 
—will be a great expansive force for the whole European 
economy. But to make France solvent more radical 
measures are now needed than import restrictions, 
rationing and new nibblings at the budget: more even 
than the possibility of a further devaluation, which 
M. Pinay is bound to weigh seriously, and a harder 
squeeze on credit. Only if, in addition, decisive political 
initiatives can now be taken to remove the source of 
the economic strain—the Algerian war—will France 
be free of its self-imposed shackles, and the allies be 
able to feel confidence that new aid will not follow 
the past loans down the drain. 


SS the general’s financial embarrassment must 
play an important part in his relations with the 
western allies, he is not the man to go to Washington 
képi in hand. Nor can it fairly or sensibly be expected 
of him. He will take for granted that France’s place 
in western councils (the vacant chair which Sir Winston 
‘Churchill once pointed out to M. Mendés-France) will 
be occupied on the broadest basis of equality and 
fraternity. The messages from old friends which 
President Eisenhower and Mr Macmillan have sent him 
show goodwill in this; something more distinct and 
positive should be settled by the President and Prime 
Minister in Washington next week. No doubt the kind 
of regime, and the kind of policies, which the general 
will eventually decree for France will affect the close- 
ness of the new version of the oldest western association. 
But there is also no doubt at all that, if Sir Winston 
had still been sitting on the Government front bench, 
the call would have already gone out, warmly, ringingly, 
constructively, encouraging the new French leader, and 
his old ally, to fraternity in the Atlantic alliance and 
liberty in France. 

Very likely the idea of a strong man in Paris sends 
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shudders down the back of the State Department— 
which knows something already of the general’s thews. 
But there is this to be said for a strong and scrupulous 
man: when he gives his word he can keep it. The 
xenophobia that marked the opening of the crisis in 
France has to be reckoned with ; so, perhaps, has the 
general’s own past inclination to go it alone in Moscow 
—and elsewhere. But the reasons that brought France 
into Nato still stand today ; the general needs the West 
as the West needs him. France is still at the West’s core. 

It is, however, to Dr Adenauer in Bonn that General 
de Gaulle has made his one reassuring gesture so far: 
the appointment as foreign minister of M. Couve de 
Murville, the ambassador to the Federal Republic. At 
the same time, the retention of MM. Mollet and Pflimlin 
in the cabinet gives some sign that the policy of the 
Europeans is not to be abandoned. In the long run, both 
politically and economically, France’s full influence in 
Europe will be reasserted only as its concern in North 
Africa is put into a new perspective. 


we is perhaps least measurable of all is the future 
of political life and democratic institutions inside 
France itself. The assembly has armed the general 
with full legislative powers, including the duty to 
produce a new constitution. The referendum on his 
constitutional proposals will be in three months’ time ; 
a general election, in France and Algeria, could follow 
immediately after. There can be little expectation 
that it will be the same parliament, which has 
given up its political responsibilities until October, 
that will eventually reassemble. Wéith such authority 
as General de Gaulle has been given, the time limit 
of+six months after which it is envisaged that the 
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A High Investment Party ? 


This is the first in a series of articles about Britain’s 
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public powers can, in his own phrase, “resume their 
normal functioning ” has little real meaning. The kind 
of regime which the general himself wants remained 
obscure during his brief exposition this week, though 
he did state a number of unexceptionable general princi- 
ples ; but the regime his original backers look for 
is all too plain. It may even be that, within the next 
few days, the Gaullist cabinet will embrace quite other 
men than the Fourth Republicans who made up most 
of the first, disarming list. The question of who really 
will have the general’s ear, whoever sits as minister 
of state, has been there from the beginning, and 
remains. 

The real question, indeed, is upon whom in France 
General de Gaulle will seek to base his authority. In 
the last hours of republican rule, he saw, and responded 
to, the force of the manifestations of popular reluctance 
to accept him. The troubled resistance of more than 
half the Socialist deputies despite M. Mollet’s entrea- 
ties, and the scepticism of much independent opinion 
had their effect. He has declared his good intentions 
towards republican democracy, and has done nothing 
yet to disprove them. But if, in fact, he is determined 
to stand out against the claims of those who enthroned 
him, he will have to seek positive political backing from 
the broad middle of opinion between the extremes of 
Left and Right. The non-communist trade unions have 
remained aloof from the government, but they may 
not be sorry to see a prime minister with whom they 
can negotiate without fear that he will fall tomorrow. 
If the political parties, after their debacle, can stay 
alive and vigilant, then it can be hoped that French 
democracy, now in eclipse, will not be blotted out. 
But the general has first to show that he can shake 
off his camp-followers. He has all France to lead. 


alternative government. Does Labour want to 

be the party of high investment? Or does it want 
to be the party of high consumption, favouring 
regular annual wage increases? It cannot be both 


T is by no means certain that Labour is going to 
I win the next election, but at the moment this 

obviously looks a distinct probability. Some of the 
best heads in the Labour party are therefore doing some 
important private thinking, not about how to get back 
into office—a subject which has dominated their minds 
far too much for seven years—but about what they want 
to do when they get there, and how they can get into 
a posture to do it. Ina series of articles this summer, of 


which this is the first, The Economist intends to partici- 
pate in this debate. The approach will be from the 
radical, but not the socialist, point of view. 

Every incoming government needs to carry with it 
into office some image of its principal purpose. Labour 
has had some pretty dreary images in recent years— 
the party of nationalisation, or of equality, or ultra- 
safe social security. But, in the last few months, 
another image has come to the fore in Labour thinking, 
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which deserves to be very much encouraged. This is 
the picture of Labour as a party that should bend all its 
energies to bringing about a massive increase in 
Britain’s real investment. It is patently the right 
purpose for a modern left wing party to adopt. A gov- 
ernment which could steadily increase this country’s 
real investment from the present £3,400 million odd a 
year to over £5,000 million a year within a term of 
office—a perfectly possible objective—would be a gov- 
ernment which could, by the end of its period of office, 
have transformed society in Britain very much for the 
better ; and to transform society for the better—by 
getting built all those gleaming new factories, roads, 
hospitals and schools—is the one thing that men of the 
left ought most to want to do. There is no other half- 
so-obvious way forward to Labour’s main aim of a much 
richer common people. 

But how to tread it ? Fortunately, one part of the 
problem—that of stimulating the will to invest in 
private industry—should not be very great in Britain in 
this age of vast technological innovation, provided 
Labour does not deliberately shatter confidence there. 
Mr Butler discovered this when he introduced his 
investment allowances ; in his own words, the horse 
reared wildly—too wildly for the economy at that time 
to contain—as soon as it smelt the oats of freedom. 
The much bigger problem is that if Britain is to increase 
its investment it must increase its saving—in the only 
real sense of holding down consumption ; it cannot, 
simultaneously, both bake its cake and eat it. In other 
words, a high investment Labour party would have 
severely to eschew its attractive array of policies 
designed to raise consumption standards generally and 
at once ; and in particular, it would have to foster a very 
extreme sort of wage restraint. Let us be blunt about 
this. The object of a high investment Labour party 
would have to be to see that real wages (and salaries) 
do not increase as fast as productivity. That is what 
increasing savings, in a Labour society, must mean. 


oe is a very tall order, particularly for a party 
which constitutionally wants to do everything at 
once. To do justice to Labour’s best brains, however, 
some of them do realise that it is an order which 
their policy would require them to try to fulfil. The mis- 
fortune is that they think that the best way of doing this 
is by cozening—or, as they say, doing a deal with—the 


big trade union leaders. At the top of the party, there © 


seems to be a disinclination to consider any of the 
awkward implications of such a deal; it sometimes 
seems that Mr Gaitskell’s idea of a Labour government 
is one in which Mr Cousins will do what he (Mr Gait- 
skell) asks, while Mr Cousins’s idea of a Labour govern- 
ment is one in which Mr Gaitskell will do what he (Mr 
Cousins) will like. But Labour men a little below these 
lofty reaches will be more frank. To people of The 
Economist’s mode of thinking, they will say something 
like this: 


In the early years of our next government, we may well 
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have to do a lot of things which you will think disastrous 
and which even we will think pretty dreadful: com- 
pulsory dividend restraint, confiscatory capital gains taxes 
and changes in death duties, prudish morality taxes on 
any forms of enjoyment in which Mr Cousins thinks that 
only the conspicuously wealthy indulge. We blush to 
think about all this, as we know that these measures 
will distort the economy rather than curb it—and thus 
will do no direct economic good. 

But we think that they will do less direct economic harm 
than you assume. The great indirect gain from them will 
be that the trade union leaders will then agree to wage 
restraint. Under cover of that we will be able to get the 
£500 million or more increase in annual production each 
year which everybody knows that Britain could achieve 
if only this problem of wage inflation (and foreign reac- 
tions to it) were out of the way. We will then be able to 
devote this £500 million or more a year to increasing 
investment, ‘and so establish a new and highly developed 
economy ; and, after three years or so, we will be able to 
emerge, for consumption as well as investment, into the 
sunlit uplands of the much richer Britain that both you 
and we want. 


HIS is the present line of argument of some of the 
zz most intelligent people in the Labour movement. 
How extraordinary it is that they do not see that the two 
major premises which underlie it are quite obviously 
wrong. One trouble about this policy of soaking a 
few rich men in order to encourage Mr Cousins is 
that the measures proposed would inhibit increased 
private investment from taking place in the first place ; 
the anesthetist is to kill the patient so that the surgeon 
will have absolute quiet while performing the operation. 
The other—and even more obvious—trouble is that 
most trade unionists would not regard these measures 
as making a wage freeze any more palatable. Although 
a few politically-minded leaders like Mr Cousins might 
be willing to trade wage restraint for a policy that made 
a few rich men poorer, the mass of union members do 
not care a button who is getting poorer ; their very 
sensible sole concern is to get richer themselves. 

The likely pattern of events under a Labour govern- 
ment, if this policy were adopted, would therefore be 
roughly as follows. Measures which are supposed to 
encourage investment will be announced, but accom- 
panied by these soak-the-rich devices which will tend to 
inhibit it. These will be said to be a quid pro quo for 
wage restraint ; but this latter policy, at a time when 
undistributed profits are supposed to be going up, will 
lead to the threat of a rash of unofficial strikes. In order 
to avoid these, the trade union leaders will go back on 
the policy of wage restraint—although claiming that 
they are still abiding by it in principle. They will 
explain that, but for the policy, the inflationary wage 
demands they are putting up would have been more 
inflationary still. Price and wage inflation will follow, 
accompanied—since foreign investors would be even 
more scared by the policy than domestic ones—by a 
bigger-than-ever flight from the pound. To rectify this 
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situation, Labour will have to cut back production— 
including, quite certainly, investment itself. The last 
state of the economy will be much worse than the first. 


I there any way in which Labour could escape from 
this frustrating cycle of events ? Quite obviously 
there is. It is, put quite simply, to determine and 
declare that, when it is the nation’s Government, it 
will be independent even of the trade unions. The 
plainest lesson of Britain’s recent industrial history—it 
deserves to be re-emphasised again and again—is that 
the threat of strikes has been much more damaging than 
strikes themselves. In a complex modern economy— 
where there are so many alternative sorts of transport, 
fuel or whatever is being strike-bound—isolated stop- 
pages are nearly always less crippling than they are 
expected to be before the event. The party that will 
eventually beat inflation, and lead Britain back to 
expansion, will be the party that is prepared to allow 
certain strikes to happen, instead of buying them off. 
The whole tone of Labour’s recent propaganda has 
been designed to spread the impression that, although 
a Labour Government would in fact be better placed 
than any Conservative Government to resist strikes in 
order to beat inflation, it will never be prepared to 
resist them. It is extraordinarily difficult to see why. 
The Tories have never made the same mistake of 
excessive tenderness towards their paymasters. They 
are even more dependent on industrialists’ money 
and farmers’ votes than Labour is dependent on Mr 
Cousins. But they know that their keenest supporters 
are often precisely the ones whom they can most afford 
to offend, because these are the people who have no 
other party to which to go. In consequence, the Tories 
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have done some things in the industrial field (the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act is one example, and 
the negotiations for a free trade area in Europe are 
another) from which a Labour government would 
have been likely to flinch ; even in agriculture they 
have introduced a degree of economic discipline from 
which Mr Tom Williams always fled. There has been 
some crafty Conservative politics, as well as sound 
national statesmanship, in all this. Even in their political 
posturing before their election—to take a trivial but 
illuminating example—the Tories promised to impose 
an excess profits levy, which was an economically non- 
sensical promise to make but perhaps a politically 
advantageous thing to do. The equivalent promise on 
Labour’s side would be to do something which would 
make trade union leaders as cross as company directors 
were over EPL. But to cock such a snook would never 
occur to Mr Gaitskell in a month of wet Sundays. 


T is because no such gesure of independence would 
I ever occur to the Opposition’s present leaders that 
Labour has still not really grown up as a political party, 
recognisable to outsiders as a truly national (as distinct 
from purely sectional) force. In this year’s manceuvring 
over industrial relations Labour has appeared to be 
more firmly committed than ever to support the sec- 
tional interest of trade union leaders, as distinct from 
the real interest of all citizens, including trade unionists. 
Until it can escape from this appearance, it will not 
deserve to win any of the radical vote ; and much more 
important, it will not be able to accomplish in office 
the things it really wants to do for Britain. This is the 
first lesson for it to mull over this summer. More to 
come. 


The Dragon’s Teeth 


Japan’s difficulties in its dealings with Peking 
are a reminder to China’s smaller neighbours 
that they have to adjust themselves to the 
prospect of life with a major communist power 


R KIsHI won his election on May 22nd to an 
accompaniment of boos and catcalls from 


Peking. The Chinese, as Chinese, have no 
particular love for the Japanese prime minister, once 
a Japanese colonial administrator in Manchuria. As 
communists, they were ready, a few weeks ago, to 
sign appetising trade agreements with the Japanese, and 
for this they got Mr Kishi’s blessing. At this, however, 
the other Chinese in Formosa bristled, and Mr Kishi, 
having tried desperately to have it both ways, found 
himself back where he started, without the trade pacts, 
but hand in hand with the Chinese nationalists. 

It was then that the calligraphers of Peking dipped 


their brushes in gall and began to charge Mr Kishi with 
“collusion ” with Chiang Kai-shek and the “ Syngman 
Rhee clique”; with estranging the neutrals of south- 
east Asia and tying them to the American “ war 
chariot ”; and with trying to revive the “ Greater East 
Asia co-prosperity sphere.” At the same time the men 
of Peking accuse the United States of pouring weapons 
into Indonesian rebel hands and of directing the 
“ Chiang clique ”’ to send soldiers and agents to help the 
rebels. The Americans are being warned of the “ very 
dangerous consequences ” of this alleged intervention. 
These are fighting words. Those directed at Mr 
Kishi, if slightly less pugnacious, are nevertheless 
intended to revive a bogey to which many people in 
Asia are, with reason, sensitive—that of an aggressive, 
resurgent Japan that has neither learned nor forgotten 
anything ; and the contrast between the image of inter- 
fering warmongers and that of a mild; pacific China 
mindful of the famous “ five principles ” is underlined, 
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in the Peking statement on Indonesia, by references to 
Bandung and talk of dangers to which the Asian and 
African peoples find themselves exposed. The point 
will not have been lost on people who were impressed 
by China’s decision, at the beginning of March, to with- 
draw its forces from Korea and to consent—on 
unstated terms—to free general elections throughout 
the divided country. 

Presumably Chairman Mao Tse-tung had no need to 
consult Mr Khrushchev before he turned on Mr Kishi. 
But the communist “ line ” on the Indonesian rebellion 
is clearly a concerted affair, for Peking’s statement on 
it came .within twenty-four hours of a similar statement 
from Moscow. Behind this verbal unanimity is the hard 
fact of the Sino-Soviet treaty of alliance of 1950 which, 
on the one hand, lent Soviet power to China’s elbow 
and, on the other, gave the Russians some power of 
restraint over China’s foreign policy. 


HAT, however, is China’s foreign policy ? Is it 
Wv as mild and friendly as the smile on Mr Chou 
En-lai’s face ? Is the decision to quit Korea a new 
leaf turned over ? Can China’s neighbours henceforth 
sleep peacefully on their grass mats ? All the evidence 
seems to show that, if there has been a change, it has 
been purely tactical and that the objectives of China’s 
policy have remained untouched. If this is so, the 
answer to each question is No. On the other hand, a 
change of tactics on the part of a potential enemy can 
sometimes make life bearable where before it was 
unendurable. To that extent, a smaller and weaker 
neighbour may find himself able to sleep with merely 
one eye open. ; 

The public statements of governments and their 
leaders seldom provide more than a partial insight into 
their real aims. This is truer of communist governments 
than of others. In China’s case, however, official state- 
ments, supplemented by backward glances into history 
and an assessment of vital interests, do suggest a fairly 
rounded picture. 

The “old China hand” is often bewildered by the 
behaviour of the Chinese People’s Republic, because it 
conforms only in some respects, and not in others, to 
that of the China he has known. The truth is that in 
China, as in Russia, the interests of communism are 
superimposed on the traditional interests of a great 
power. If Chiang Kai-shek had won the civil war, he 
would have been’ as determined as Mao Tse-tung to 
prevent the resurgence of Japan; he would have 
reasserted China’s suzerainty over Tibet; and his 
interests would have been served, as were those of the 
former emperors of China, by the creation of buffer 
states on its periphery. It is partly an accident of history 
that two of China’s present buffers—north Korea and 
north Vietnam—are communist states. 

Where Mr Mao’s China—in foreign policy—has 
differed from the hypothetical China of a victorious 
Kuomintang is in its choice of alliances and its use of 
an ideology to further national aims beyond its borders. 
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The failure of some otherwise well-informed specialists 
on Chinese affairs to understand China’s use of subver- 
sion among its neighbours has caused much misappre- 
hension about its policies. 

The cornerstone of these policies is, in fact, the Sino- 
Soviet alliance—an alliance that would never have been 
forged had the victors in China not been communists. 
It is an alliance that is economic as well as military ; and 
it has made China dependent on Russian aid for its 
industrial development and on the Soviet block for much 
of its trade. This reorientation of a trade that tradition- 
ally looked outward to the eastern and southern seas 
was a development for which history had made few 
preparations ; the new rail and other communications 
between China and Russia, made necessary by the 
change, have had to be built by its authors. These 
communications are of military significance, too ; any 
power involved in war on the Chinese mainland would 
find the Chinese armies well supplied by their Russian 
allies. 

This dependence on Russia has not prevented China 
from pursuing aims of its own. Usually, these aims are 
complementary to Russia’s ; sometimes, they appear to 
be competitive. For instance, the furtherance of com- 
munism in Asia is a common objective, but in recent 
years Peking has seemed to be setting itself up as an 
alternative to Moscow as a pole of attraction for inter- 
national communism. The Asian communist parties 
were nearly all suckled in Moscow in the Comintern 
days; but Mr Mao’s prestige as the first successful 
leader of a communist revolution in Asia is far greater 
than Mr Khrushchev’s as the mere successor of Stalin. 
Yet the fundamental identity of aims is unlikely to 
diminish within the first generation of communism in 
China. Any policy based on the notion that China and 
Russia can be split apart within the next decade, or 
more, is probably illusory. 


- this view of the Peking-Moscow axis is correct, then 
China’s small neighbours will have to get used to 
the long-term prospect of living next to a major com- 
munist power. Is China now a better neighbour than, 


_ Say; in 1950? Certainly, the reckless spirit of earlier 


years seems to have given way to a more sober apprecia- 
tion of risks. The days of direct intervention, as in 
Korea, seem distant. Only the occupation of disputed 
border territory in Burma eighteen months ago has 
served to remind the peripheral states that the Chinese 
will probably continue to probe for weak spots. The 
interminable Sino-American talks in Geneva—now in 
suspension—have brought Peking no nearer to 
renouncing the use of force to settle the Formosan 
question. But Peking, which agrees with the Nationa- 
lists in considering Formosa to be simply a province 
of China, is logically consistent in seeing the Formosan 
question as a domestic affair to be settled by means of 
its own choosing. 

Invasion of neighbouring countries thus now seems 
a remoter possibility than before the advent of the 
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hydrogen bomb, before the creation of Seato and before 
the Bandung conference ; the hard lesson of the Korean 
war has also been learnt. But the good neighbourliness 
of the Chinese communists is a very strictly relative 
term. Neighbours with Chinese minorities—and this 
applies to all of south-east Asia—automatically have a 
fifth column in their midst ; if, in addition, they recog- 
nise the Peking government and give its envoys and 
agents normal facilities, they are flooded with com- 
munist propaganda—as in Cambodia—or find the funds 
of the local communist party to have mysteriously 
swollen, as in Indonesia. 

No easy solution exists to the problem of China’s 
relations with the outside world. But it may be consol- 
ing to China’s neighbours to reflect that the internal 
preoccupations of a regime trying to industrialise a vast 
and unwieldy country, beset with challenges from intel- 
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lectuals and national minorities within its borders, are 
not conducive to rash outside adventures. This allows 
them time to think and time to order their affairs ; 
still, in the long run the temptations of south-east Asia 
for a country with a fast increasing population will 
prove hard to resist. 

A more immediate problem was posed by the reports 
in April, cited by an American senator, of a vast under- 
ground detonation in China. Any comprehensive dis- 
armament negotiations will have to include communist 
China. The origins of America’s existing policy of 
refusing recognition to Peking are intelligible, but this 
policy would be hard to reconcile with the inclusion of 
China in any effective programme for general disarma- 
ment. The prospect is at present only a gleam in the 
eye; but, if teeth are to be extracted all round, why not 
the dragon’s ? 
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STRIKES AND WAGES 


Odd Man Still Out 


o tell simple economic truths to trade union leaders 

may, as Mr Gaitskell appears to think, be provocative. 
But it can also be singularly effective. Although the 
situation on the labour front remains complicated and 
delicate, the prospects for avoiding wage inflation have 
visibly improved in the past few days. The first—and wel- 
come—development came on Thursday of last week, when 
Mr Cousins’s colleagues on the TUC moved very quickly 
to persuade him not to widen the bus struggle into a petrol 
and power strike as well. The orthodox union view of 
this threat was set out by Mr Robens in an article in the 
News Chronicle this week, in which he said disapprovingly 
that a strike which would have to be met by troops being 
put on the petrol lorries would have the widest implications 
and would be “a conflict which no union, however 
powerful, however strong, could hope to win.” 

On the same Thursday—and possibly more important 
than anything that has happened during the bus stoppage 
—the mineworkers’ executive accepted an arbitration award 
that gave their members no wage increase this year. The 
opportunity that then seemed to be opening before the 
Government was not the crude one of “ditching Mr 
Cousins.” On the contrary the prospect was that—if a 
settlement could be reached with the London busmen which 
would not break the main wages line—the Government 
might after all have won its way this year towards acceptance 
of a reasonably non-inflationary pattern of wage increases: a 
pattern ranging generalky between nought and about four 
per cent per eighteen months. This would be a greater 
success in containing wage inflation than had seemed likely 
immediately after the railway settlement. It might have 
important implications for the future of economic policy. 
Provided external developments permit, it might even 
justify the latest variation of the motor car metaphor which 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer used during a week-end 
by-election speech: “We are ready to take the brakes 
off the economy directly we can see it is safe, and that time 
is approaching very rapidly now.” 


The First Chink that Failed 


N these circumstances, there was a sound case for the 
I peace formula which Mr Macmillan suggested that 
London Transport should offer to Mr Cousins. If only 
the concessions in that formula had been offered for the 
first time last weekend—if only three-quarters of them had 
not been offered immediately after the railway settlement— 
the packet offer of last Saturday might well have been 
accepted. But most of these considerable concessions had 
been offered to Mr Cousins on May 21st—on what had then 
looked like a wave of surrender which he thought he could 
make roll further along. He had already threatened to 
do dire things as a demonstration that these concessions 
were not sufficient. Since then his TUC colleagues had 
asked him not to do these dire things after all, but Mr 
Cousins felt that he could still rely on their moral support 
if he refused to be discomfited. The premature exposure 
to the “chink of light” on May 21st had ruined the pic- 
ture, and Mr Cousins stood by his familiar tactic of demand- 
ing the last little bit more. 

The little bit more which he demanded on this occasion 
was that London Transport should pay a “ token increase ” 
of 4s. a week to his country busmen at once ; he said that 
this would cost only £3,000 a week and, as London Trans- 
port is losing £300,000 a week in bus receipts during the 
stoppage, he found its refusal to meet this claim beyond 
comprehension. There is, of course, another figure against 
which this maximum gain of £3,000 a week to busmen 
should be measured: the £500,000 or more which his 
50,000 members must be losing in wages every week that 
the strike lasts. There could be no more damning proof 
than Mr Cousins’s own arithmetic that this strike was no 
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- longer a matter of protecting the standards of living of the 
busmen ; it was now purely a matter of safeguarding what 
Mr Cousins calls “dignity and honour,” which is a 
euphemism for saving his own personal face. 

The elder brethren of the TUC showed commendable 
good sense on Wednesday in still “ advising” him not to 
extend the strike to petrol and power workers. When Mr 
Cousins agreed to reopen negotiations on Wednesday, it 
seemed that they might also have done a good service to 
the unfortunate busmen themselves. Unfortunately, Mr 
Cousins broke off these negotiations after the briefest of 
encounters, The odd man is still out. 


Black Workers and Red Ones 


R COUSINS has a mounting array of other serious prob- 
lems on his hands. The unofficial strike at London 

(and now also Tilbury) docks—in which his TGWU men 
are engaged—is now the most damaging of the current stop- 
pages ; its economic effects are discussed on page 917. This 
strike seems, in very large part, to be communist-arranged 
and communist-sponsored stuff. It arose out of the stoppage 
of Smithfield meat drivers—a stoppage whose principal 
effect so far has been to show how many of the men 
employed at that hotbed of restrictive practices have 
well-paid jobs which are blatantly unnecessary. The 
butchers have been collecting their meat from secret depots 
themselves. In sympathy with the meat men, one section 
of the London docks, through which meat is imported, 
came out on strike. This immediately created a temptation 
for two sorts of so-called “ blacklegging ”: for butchers to 
haul some of their meat out of cold storage at the docks 
themselves, and for office staffs of the wharfingers to move 
odd bits of perishable cargoes which were lying about on the 
quayside to where they could be used. As the strike 
waxed and waned along the waterfront, members of the 
unofficial body which is organising the strike spread stories 
of instances where these heinous offences were said to be 
being committed: sometimes their stories referred to 
incidents which had occurred before the men went back to 
work last time, sometimes to incidents which it is not 
certain had occurred at all. But always they added fuel to 
the flames. By last Saturday 15,000 of London’s 28,000 
dockers were on strike, 112 vessels were idle and 45,000 
tons of perishable cargo were beginning to rot on the quay- 
side. 

- In these circumstances, the public wharfingers—the em- 
ployers who are suffering from the stoppage but who are 
not responsible for the men’s discipline—began to get res- 
tive, and decided that they really would use their office staffs 
te move food before it went bad. The wharfingers accused 
the National Dock Labour Board and the unions of not 


being able to contro] the men, and asked the board for per-: 


mission to use unregistered labour to move their perishable 
goods. The board, evenly divided as it is between employers 
and unionists, could reach no majority decision on this 
request, so the employers decided on their own initiative 
to get their office staffs to move the goods. The strikers’ 
committee is hard at work trying to persuade dockers in 
other ports than London to respond to this “ show of force ” 
by striking i in sympathy. So far they have partly—but only 
partly—succeeded ; by Thursday a total of 19,000 dockers 
were Out, and 122 vessels were idle. 

A further complication i is added by the notification, sent 
by the four dockers’ unions to the Minister of Labour, that 
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a dispute—official this time—is pending over the dockers’ 
rejected claim for this year’s wage increase. Mr Cousins, 
who cannot really want to be associated with the main 
instigators of the present dock strike, would be well advised 
to let this claim go to arbitration, if direct negotiations 
cannot settle it. Although there may not be a good case 
for a wage increase for the dockers, there does seem—as 
was suggested in these columns last week—a strongly 
arguable case for the introduction of a pensions scheme 
for them. 


MR MACMILLAN AND THE PRESIDENT 


The Crux for Trade 


T is no secret that the principal subject of Mr Mac- 

millan’s conversations with President Eisenhower next 
week is going to be “economic problems ”—in the main 
those problems of world liquidity which The Economist 
discussed in its ‘““ Appeal to America” on May 3rd. The 
developments since our article appeared have been interest- 
ing, but frankly not reassuring. As Mr Dillon’s recent 
thoughtful speech in New York showed (see page 791 of 
our issue last week), the American government may be 
ready to grant that the recent fall in the incomes of the 
poorer primary producing countries may strengthen the 
case for gradually increasing the scale of aid from developed 
to under-developed lands. Because this is a worthy humani- 
tarian ideal, because schemes to increase investment in the 
under-developed countries are also being discussed by 
Commonwealth officials in London, and because such invest- 
ment would increase the flow of dollars to the outside world, 
it may be pretended among allies of goodwill that this 
would be an effective alternative approach towards solution 
of the principal problem. Unfortunately, it would not. 


+ 


Let it be made clear again what that principal problem 
is. Mainly as a result of the pegging of the dollar price 
of gold at its prewar level, the increase in the value of trade 
between the free countries has far outstripped the increase 
in the value of reserves underpinning it. The whole system 
of finance for international trade in the free world is there- 
fore now dangerously top-heavy. One consequence of this 
is that the timing of anti-recession moves among America’s 
allies is going to be (indeed is being) inhibited. This is a 
_major reason why purchases—and prices—of the poorer 
countries’ primary materials are so low; the enforced 
check to production is also, in itself, of awkward political 
significance at a time when production in the Communist 
countries is still expanding. 

A still greater danger, however, concerns the present 
system’s vulnerability to speculative. movements of cur- 
rency. At the moment, against most people’s expectation 
at this stage of the American recession, the . main 
speculative movement across the exchanges is a flow of 
dollars out of America; as America can afford this, the 
Americans may ask why Britain should worry. Why Britain 
should worry is that the very fact of the present currency 
flow out of America—at a time when the Americans would 
presumably agree that they themselves are not following 
either wildly inflationary or confidence-shaking socialist 
policies—shows how uncertain and perverse these currency 
flows can be. If the speculative movement turned round 
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again to hit sterling (under circumstances which this time 
really would not be Britain’s fault), then there would have 
to be some curtailment in the sterling system—under which, 
at present, sterling finances up to §0 per cent of world trade, 
although backed by only about § per cent of world reserves. 
If the use of sterling in world trade had to be restricted at 
a moment of delicate balance during a trade recession, 
then the international liquidity squeeze could turn into a 
more dangerous international liquidity crisis than the. 
Americans may at present conceive. 

The ways of avoiding this (still contingent) danger are 
obvious. Either there should be some device for under- 
writing the sterling system ; or there should be a consider- 
able expansion in the resources of the IMF, which could 
then share with sterling the burden of financing much of the 
world’s trade at moments of strain ; or the dollar price of 
gold should be increased. It is not likely that President 
Eisenhower and Mr Macmillan will reach open and bitter 
disagreement about these problems next week: the danger 
is rather that they will reach secret and friendly agreement 
to look into the problems further, and then that nothing 
much will be done. It was this process of amiable, hidden 
and unsuccessful confabulation which brought about the 
demise of the old “ Robot ” convertibility plan for sterling 
in 1953-55. This time, after he has presented any pro- 
posals he has with him to President Eisenhower, Mr Mac- 
millan would be well advised to publish them. There has 
been insufficient openness—as well as insufficient urgency— 
in debate about this most crucial of the economic problems 
before the free world. 


Split Levels 


usT fifteen years ago both Mr Macmillan and General 
J Eisenhower were in North Africa, rather anxiously 
watching General de Gaulle make a dramatic descent on 
Algiers to sort out the French position. History may never 
repeat itself exactly, but it sometimes enjoys stirring the 
same ingredients together again and observing the result. 
This week Mr Macmillan has been packing his briefcase 
for his visit to the President with one ear cocked to catch 
the resounding echoes of the new French prime minister’s 
return to Algeria ; and his talks in Washington next week 
will be given a whole new dimension by the uncertainty 
about France’s future role in the western camp. 

Mr Macmillan’s approach to his North American engage- 
ments has been characteristically relaxed. He found time 
to see the Derby run on Wednesday, and perhaps was 
relieved to find that the French threat was not as alarming 
as the tipsters had feared. He is travelling light as regards 
accompanying advisers, and his programme includes visits 
to two universities as well as to Washington and Ottawa. 
But the Prime Minister’s sometimes deceptively casual 
manner cannot, on this occasion, disguise the number and 
urgency of the issues that must be discussed. Apart from 
the complex of economic issues (on which any new course 
now set by France will of course impinge), and the Middle 
Eastern instability at present focused on Lebanon, there is 
the whole broad field of dealings with Russia. And this last 
is not even confined to the matter of preparing for summit 
talks. Exchanges on other levels are also contemplated or 
actually proceeding. In diplomacy, as in contemporary 
house design, the split level now seems to be all the rage. 

Thus, while the western ambassadors in Moscow have 
now completed the first round of their separate interviews 
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with Mr Gromyko, ambassadors in Prague have also been 
summoned to hear of Czechoslovakia’s anxiety to play a 
part in the game ; and between Washington and Moscow 
there has been a rich and rare exchange of proposals and 
counter-proposals dealing with Antarctica, with joint cam- 
paigns against disease, with the opening up of areas at 
present closed to travellers, and with the possibility of 
increasing trade now that the Cocom strategic controls are 
about to be relaxed. Nobody seems inclined to quarrel 
with the Nato council’s dictum, in its Copenhagen com- 
muniqué last month, that “conferences at the summit are 
not the only way, or necessarily the best way, of conducting 
negotiations.” 


Talks and Tests 


HE most promising field for actual progress at an early 
date still seems to be the gathering of experts to 
discuss how a suspension of nuclear tests could be super- 
vised. Mr Khrushchev’s latest message on this subject, 
delivered last Saturday, started some needless hares by 
urging that the experts should meet in Moscow instead of 
Geneva and that, as well as the three existing nuclear powers 
and France (which is nearing the threshold of the club), 
Poland and Czechoslovakia and “India and possibly some 
other countries ” should be represented. But Mr Nehru, for 
one, has shown commendably little eagerness to snap at this 
bait ; and there are indications that Mr Khrushchev’s sensi- 
bilities about parity in numbers can be accommodated. At 
least the Russians do not seem to want the experts’ meeting 
to become as large and cumbrous as a summit conference 
on the scale they originally proposed would be. 

If it does prove possible to get the expert talks started 
within the next few weeks, this will end the unhappy period, 
now dragging on into ten months, during which there has 
been no substantial discussion of any aspect of disarmament 
between the powers. This vacuum was created by the 
Russians’ decision, after they had tested their ICBM, to 
boycott disarmament talks in the appropriate United Nations 
organs, a boycott in which they persisted even after the UN 
disarmament commission had been enlarged, at their insist- 
ence, to near the point of ineffectiveness. The talks now 
projected will not be formally within the UN framework, 
but Mr Eisenhower has emphasised, in his messages to Mr 
Khrushchev, the need to keep the United Nations in the 
picture. Mr Hammarskjéld, who paid a brief visit to Britain 
this week, has not concealed his strong feeling of the need 
to draw the handling of disarmament back into a UN con- 
text. Significantly, he has now taken personal charge of 
disarmament questions in the secretariat, removing these 
matters from the scope of his under-secretary for political 
affairs, a post which is about to be occupied by a Russian, 
Mr Dobrynin. 


RUSSIA AND FRANCE 


Heads We Win 


HE pace of events in France has driven the Kremlin to 
" eon of caution. Marshal Voroshilov was reported 
last week to have said that if General de Gaulle were good 
for France the Russians would welcome him, though 
they did not think he was. This report was denied in 
Moscow on the rather curious ground of non-interference 
in the affairs of other countries: a principle newly dis- 
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covered. Simultaneously, the correspondence from Paris 
in Soviet newspapers was toned down and the emphasis 
was shifted to straight reporting. 

Moscow’s caution has coincided. with a certain softening 
of the French communist line. If the assumptions of French 
communist leaders (described on page 899) prove right, Mr 
Khrushchev need not be very gloomy at the prospect. 
Civil war, with risks of world conflagration, has been 
averted. On their analysis, the general will start the job of 
undermining Nato and a popular front will finish it off. 


* 


But there is no certainty that the general will in the end 
give place to a popular front; and in the meantime Mr 
Khrushchev can overplay his hand. If he were to decide, in 
order to speed up the disintegration of the Atlantic Alliance, 
to invite the general to Moscow, the communist faithful in 
France—and perhaps elsewhere in western Europe—would 
suffer a shock comparable to that of the Hungarian insur- 
rection, and the whole west European communist movement 
might suffer from the shock. It is being freely suggested 
that the Russians might contemplate inviting the general ; 
but it would have political drawbacks. 


RUSSIA AND JUGOSLAVIA 


Mr Khrushchev’s Trojan Horse 


MONG the communist competitors in being nasty to the 
Jugoslavs, Mr Khrushchev himself has now snatched 
the palm from the Chinese and the Albanians. On Tuesday 
he descended—apparently at very short notice—on the 
Bulgarian party congress in Sofia and in a heated harangue 
called Jugoslavia the “Trojan horse of imperialism,” and 
maintained—as did the Chinese Communists two weeks ago 
—that the Cominform resolution of 1948 (for which he 
publicly apologised to Marshal Tito three years ago) was 
“basically correct.” He alleged that the Americans would 
never give a communist country help unless it were serving 
their interests and declared that there could not be two kinds 
of socialism in the world—one which is “ furiously hated ” 
by the imperialists and another which they accept and 
support. In short, Mr Khrushchev appears to have decided 
to tell the Jugoslavs roundly that they must either stand up 
and be counted with the rest of the communist block or else 
stop pretending that they have comradely—or any other— 
connections with it. 
Events will show whether Mr Khrushchev really meant 
what he seemed to say. There is, however, no convincing 
evidence that he himself has not undergone a genuine change 
of heart towards the Jugoslavs who have unmistakably 
asserted their independence ; indeed, the very violence of his 


Sofia speech suggests the bitterness of disillusion. The 


Jugoslavs for their part have certainly lost their illusions 
about him. When Russia first “ postponed ” its economic 
aid after the Hungarian revolt they made the best of it ; 
this time they have firmly protested and propose to demand 
compensation if Russia does not think again. They point 
out that Russian deeds are beginning to be “in terrible 
contrast ” to Russian words. 

This is not a situation which the west can watch with 
lofty detachment ; for the chances of a genuine relaxation 
of tension between Russia and the western powers are 
bound to suffer if Moscow quarrels violently with Marshal 
Tito for allegedly being a tool of the west. 
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TERRITORIAL WATERS 


Gunboats for Iceland? 


HE British attempt to resist the extension of national 

fishing limits has been seriously challenged by Iceland’s 
unilateral move to extend its territorial waters from four 
miles to twelve. The Faroe Islanders have followed the 
Icelandic lead. Norway is hesitating. The chain reaction, 
so much feared, threatens to set in, with the nations that 
have plenty of fish off their coasts seizing by national 
action what they could not get at Geneva by international 
accord. 

For British trawlermen the prospect is a grim one. Talk 
of a “fish famine ” in Britain is of course nonsense ; Ice- 
landic trawlermen can catch the fish and sell it here. But 
the loss of these traditional fishing grounds would be a 
hard blow for the deep-sea fishemen of Grimsby and Hull. 
Mutterings about Nasser, Makarios and gunboats can be 
heard. Perhaps Mr Sandys has abolished the last gunboat. 
But at least he might grunt the naval equivalent of “ Let 
them eat cake” and send an aircraft carrier. 

Unfortunately this may be exactly what the Icelanders 
would like. A vigorous political effort will have to be made 
to reach an agreement with our allies round the northern 
seas, preserving what rights within the twelve-mile line can 
be preserved for outsiders who have traditionally fished 
there. But nothing would do more harm to the British 
case in the eyes of the world than the sight of a peevish 
Britannia bullying a tiny ally. If the battle were to be 
fought in the waters off Reykjavik more modern political 
weapons would have to be used. Frog-fishermen, sprawling 
pathetically across the path of the oncoming kayaks, might 
offer passive resistance. But the Icelandic waters are cold. 
Paris, the headquarters of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, is the 
right place to resolve the dispute. 


LIBERALS 


Balancing on Which Fence? 


ExT Thursday the Liberals are putting their recent 
N revival—and their administrative resources—to a con- 
siderable test by fighting three by-elections in Conservative- 
held seats on the same day. This week, in advance of that 
test, their party has been very much in the news. Mr 
Morgan Phillips—in a surprisingly sharp article in Labour 
Press Service—has castigated them for holding “ unhealthy” 
victory torch parades, for facilely promising “ easier times,” 
and for seeming “ to adapt their policy conveniently, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the constituency being contested ” 
(remarks which recall that the proverbial pot was not wrong 
in calling the kettle black, but merely insufficiently 
abashed). On Thursday the resolutions submitted by con- 
stituency Liberal associations for next September’s Liberal 
assembly were published—and, unhappily, a_ generally 
dreary lot of catchpenny resolutions they are. There is 
not a single worthwhile, vote-risking proposal among them. 
Finally, Mr Grimond has published an important pamphlet 
on “The New Liberal Democracy,” which—this is not 
necessarily a disadvantage—is bound to annoy the Con- 
servatives very much. 

Mr Grimond’s main concern is to explain what the 
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Liberals would do if they held the balance of power in 
Parliament after the next election. In general, their prin- 
ciple would be to allow the party with most MPs to form 
a government, but to keep a veto on its activities. (The 
Liberals would not, for example, allow a minority Labour 
government to nationalise steel, or to undertake “a vast 
increase in government expenditure.”) But if the other 
parties were fairly evenly balanced, the Liberals would have 
to make a choice. “ There was a time three or four years 
ago,” says Mr Grimond, “ when I thought that the Con- 
servative party might really turn into a progressive party.” 
But now, although not finally committing himself, he is 
inclined to think that there may be more hope of liberalising 
the Labour party ; and he is certainly intent on slapping 
down the would-be embrace of some Conservatives who 
have recently suggested that their party and the Liberals 
should automatically be regarded as cosy anti-socialist bed- 
fellows together. “ It now seems likely,” says Mr Grimond, 
“that there will be a Tory party on the right and Liberal 
and Labour parties on the left.” 

This apparent assumption that a Labour government 
could be liberally tamed more easily than a Tory one could 
be liberally hotted up is controversial ; if Mr Grimond, 
in such a position, could really liberalise the present Labour 
party, he would perform a signal service to the country. 
But also, one would have thought, a herculean one. The 
real question to ask, however, when reading this statement 
of policy by the Liberal leader, is whether it serves to 
liberalise the Liberal party itself: whether the trend is 
towards risking annoying a lot of people (but towards 
inspiring a lot of others) by moving towards the extreme 
centre, or towards annoying as few voters as possible by 
relapsing into the dead centre (for example, by not speci- 
fying which producers Liberals would hurt in their entirely 
praiseworthy stated objective of “putting the consumer 
first”). Unfortunately, it must be said, with considerable 
regret, that the trend of the Liberal policy proposals in this 
pamphlet still seems to be towards annoying as few special 
interests as possible. 


DEFENCE 


Forces and Commitments 


R SANDYS can claim two boosts for his policy this 

week. The first is the agreement with Germany on 
support costs. The second is a remarkably good batch of 
recruiting figures, which seem to improve his prospects of 
achieving his aim of all-regular volunteer forces of 375,000 
men by 1961-62, including an army of 165,000. To make 
ends meet under his policy, Mr Sandys must increase volun- 
teers and reduce commitments, and he has now visibly 
pulled the two ends nearer to each other. 

Under the agreement with Germany Mr Sandys has at last 
reached a compromise which will bury the irritating argu- 
ment about support costs for three years. This reduces the 
prospective annual cost of the forces in Germany in terms of 
foreign exchange from £47 million a year to around £30 
million ; and, besides paying a subvention of £12 million 
outright towards British budgetary and foreign exchange 
costs for three years, Germany is also depositing £50 million 
for arms purchases (which will further ease foreign exchange 
difficulties), and is advancing the repayment of three instal- 
ments of Germany’s postwar debt. At the same time, it has 
been agreed with Bonn (though not yet with Nato) that 
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British forces can be reduced from 55,000 at the end of 
1958 to 45,000 ; the second tactical air force will be kept in 
Germany, but in what strength is not specified. Though 
this cut of 10,000 men is represented as a measure to 
meet the exigencies of foreign exchange costs, in fact it 
will also conveniently ease the manpower budget, since 
it represents almost a division saved for the strategic reserve. 
It may also be assumed that British arguments for the 
further reduction of forces in Germany have by no means 
been exhausted. For example the problem of keeping 
45,000 regulars, as opposed to conscripts, fully trained as 
the German army takes over facilities formerly used by 
Rhine Army may well be used as an argument by the 
Ministry of Defence for further reductions. 

Mr Sandys has increasingly to look forward to the situa- 
tion which will face a British minister of defence in 1961-62 
when it is planned that conscription will end. If the rate 
of recruitment in the first four months of this year is 
maintained (and Mr Sandys seems very confident that it 
will be), there will be in 1961 about 125,000 volunteers 
with the colours; with 20,000 officers, this would 
make a regular army of 145,000. If recruiting improves 
further—and it rose sharply in April—the final gap of 
20,000 might be bridged ; but if not, there will be a gap 
for a few years in which every regular will be desperately 
valuable—so that the fewer tied down overseas the better. 
On present recruiting the full force of 165,000 would be 
attained in 1965. The question will be whether there is a 
gap, therefore, and if so whether that gap is to be bridged 
by retaining some national servicemen or cutting things 
fine for a few years. It is clear enough which way Mr 
Sandys’s inclinations will go if he should be still at the 
ministry. He will be for cutting things fine. But whether 
a regular army with 45,000 men in Germany, and 100,000 
to 120,000 available for use elsewhere, will be enough in 
1961-62 remains a completely open question. It is one that 
should be carefully debated in the months ahead before 
British conventional forces become too small to constitute 
an adequate “little deterrent.” 


EDUCATION 


Demand for Teachers 


HE 1960s are supposed to be a decade of great pro- 
T spective reforms in education—of an increase in the 
school leaving age, a reduction in the size of all primary 
school classes below 40 and secondary school classes below 
30, the introduction of county colleges for all from 16 to 18. 
In view of these plans—and in view, also, of the present 
welcome, but unplanned, tendency for children to stay 
longer at school voluntarily—there is going to be a need to 
bring perhaps 90,000 more teachers into the schools, above 
the present number of 247,000. Unfortunately, present 
plans to increase the teacher training course from two to 
three years mean that teachers from the training colleges 
may be reduced by a third, and at just the wrong moment. 

The Central Advisory Committee for Education (Eng- 
land), which is reviewing the education of young persons 
of 15 to 18, is very concerned about this problem. In 
advance of its main report—which is due next year—its 
chairman has written to the Minister of Education, and 
drawn attention to this need for 90,000 more teachers ; to 
the implications of the increased length of teachers’ train- 
ing; and to the decision, made some time ago, not to 
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increase the number of places in the colleges. Indeed, it 
looks as if the situation might grow even worse than present 
Statistics suggest, because the bulge will probably not pass 
through the schools as quickly as was once forecast, owing 
10 the continued high birthrate, and because there are signs 
that wastage from the teaching profession is increasing. 
Mr Lloyd has referred the problem to the National 
Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers, 
who, it may be hoped, will make their recommendations 
promptly. If nothing were done, either plans for educa- 
tional improvements would have to be ignominiously post- 
poned, or an attempt made to carry them through with 
some sort of emergency teachers training scheme like that 
with which the gap was plugged after the war. This latter 
device, though perhaps better than nothing, would be an 
admission of failure and improvidence. The expansion of 
the universities may be expected to produce more graduate 
teachers in the sixties, but even if half the increase in 
university students now planned took to school teaching, this 
would not provide the numbers required. Somehow, there- 
fore, more teachers must be got out of the training colleges. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


Seven per cent Students? 


HE Government has promised grants for university 
ny building which are intended to bring the number of 
students from about 97,000 this year up to 124,000—and 
possibly 136,000—in the mid-1960s. This figure is based 
very broadly on the anticipated national needs of techno- 
logists and teachers, together with population trends of 
school-leavers: and it is no doubt related also to the 
Treasury’s estimate of tolerable budgetary costs. But this 
has always left out of account the question of how many 
young people in this country should ideally have a univer- 
sity education. It is a complex question, but interesting 
light on it is shed by the “ Report on a Policy for University 
Expansion” published recently by the Association of 
University Teachers. After some preliminary, and useful 
if donnish, observations on what a university education 
should be, the report estimates that the schools could in 
principle increase the number of boys and girls taking two 
subjects in the GCE at advanced level by 55 per cent over 
1954, and that the university intake could be correspond- 
ingly increased. The proportion of the population which 
has a high enough IQ, or native intelligence, to meet present 
university entrance requirements is estimated at 6.9 ‘per 
cent, compared with the 3.2 per cent which reached the 
universities in 1954. 

To bring to the universities and technical colleges 95 per 
cent of those who could benefit at the present minimum 
intellectual level prescribed would, the report calculates, 


require at least 145,000 places in British (excluding 


Northern Ireland) universities by 1965. If teachers’ courses 
and some umiversity courses were lengthened, the 
required student population would be raised from 145,000 
to 185,000. Clearly, even on the basis of present university 
entrance standards, it will be necessary to raise the 
Treasury’s sights if British higher education is to be made 
adequate to the nation’s real mental potential—by at least 
five new universities of about 4,500 students apiece, besides 
some further expansion in existing universities. But the 
Association of University Teachers is disappointingly 
Cautious about this prospect; even if the money were 
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available, it doubts if the university staff could be recruited 
on such a scale. 

The short reply to the last objection is that the proportion 
of seconds among dons (now 41 per cent) will have to be 
increased. And a short commentary on the association’s 
estimate of the potential student population is that it leaves 
entirely out of account the need to provide some form of 
higher education for those who cannot be crammed through 
GCE with two passes at A level. The real need for univer- 
sity expansion is thus even greater than this otherwise 
imaginative and valuable report suggests. 


BELGIUM 


Poised See-Saw 


N the next few weeks, Belgium’s political leaders may 

face some tricky negotiations as they attempt to form 
a government ; for the electoral see-saw has swung the 
former opposition, the Christian Social party, into delicate 
balance with the left-centre coalition parties. The coalition 
of socialists, who held 86 seats in the assembly, and liberals 
(25) has enjoyed a comfortable majority over the Christian 
(catholic) party (96 seats) ever since 1954, when a long 
period of right-wing government was brought to an end. 
In last Sunday’s poll the catholics have made a comeback. 
They now have 104 seats in the chamber compared to a 
mere 105 between liberals and socialists combined. In 
the senate, or upper house, the catholics may have an out- 
right majority. 

The next government may therefore be an awkward 
match between catholics and liberals or all three major 
parties combined. But election battles cannot be forgotten 
overnight. It was on the timeworn schools issue—the lay 
parties demanding financial priority for state-owned schools, 
the catholics equality between these and catholic schools— 
that the catholics won most votes last Sunday. And they 
have promised to cut conscription from the present fifteen 
months to twelve. 

To Belgium’s allies, however, these differences are less 
important than the common ground between all the major 
parties. There are two communist deputies in the Belgian 
parliament. All the other deputies give sturdy support 
to Nato and European integration. Even the catholic offer 
to cut conscription owes a good deal to the example of 
other allies. Nor should a change of government bring 
much change in economic policy. Belgian heavy industry, 


_a weathervane of the world economic climate, has suffered 


more from the current depression than any other area in 
Europe, but the economy as a whole is being sustained by 
the good business the Brussels fair is bringing in. The 
exhibition and the impressive new road system Belgium 
is building are important features of the expansive economic 
policy introduced by the last government. A new govern- 
ment could hardly abandon this in a time of world recession. 


SWEDEN 


Tantalising 


ANTALUS, whose fingers were never quite able to close 
a the succulent fruits that hung above his head, would 
sympathise with the emotions of the Swedish prime minister 
this week. Hr Erlander and his Social Democratic govern- 
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ment fought last Sunday’s election almost solely on their 
proposal to crown the welfare state with a generous (and 
compulsory) system of supplementary pensions. They 
succeeded in rallying their party’s slowly declining electoral 
fortunes as much as their most optimistic supporters had 
hoped. By winning six extra seats, the Social Democrats 
have restored themselves to their 1948 strength. On that 
basis they would, if they accepted the support of the five 
communists in the new chamber (having subtracted one 
from their own total, as they have to provide the Speaker), 
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be able'to put through their pensions Bill with the narrowest 
possible margin of 116 to 114. But the postal votes remain 
to-be counted next week, and these invariably favour the 
right wing. The Conservatives hope to gain one seat in 
Stockholm from the communists, which would produce ‘a tie, 
115-all, the Speaker having no casting vote. If the Liberals 
recover another from the Social Democrats in Orebro, as is 
possible, the supporters of a compulsory pensions schon 
will once more be in a minority. 


Sand on Their Boots 


ae the first sounds of breaking 
glass and splintering woodwork in 
the Algiers government building, the 
British press pricked up its ears and 
gave the French crisis the full treat- 
ment. News editors and everyone else 
looked only to Paris ; the Daily Tele- 
graph even datelined a leader from 
there. President Gronchi, the London 
busmen, and Jerry Lee Lewis’s child- 
bride found themselves pushed on to 
inside pages. Among Fleet Street’s 
regulars, in addition to Mr Cousins, 
only Archbishop Makarios and Manuel, 
the Glasgow murderer, ever really 
broke back into the headlines until 
Marianne’s head had safely rolled into 
the wastepaper basket. 


The general was Fleet Street’s 
favourite early on, and by the end he 
was given general backing. The Daily 
Mail made its jump first. “It is not 
for us,” it wrote stiffly on May 15th, 
“to take sides in what could be a new 
French Revolution.” But by the 2oth 
it found the general “ like Churchill in 
a way.” The Telegraph was not far 
behind. On May 22nd it was still say- 
ing: “Let us hope... that M. Pflim- 
lin’s exceptional majority is more than 
a temporary expedient.” But the next 
time it wrote, two days later, it was 
coming round: “Cincinnatus is an 
awkward character ; but there is every 
reason to believe that he is genuine and 
not a second edition of the ‘Prince 
President ’.” 

Parisians who turned to Fleet Street 
when the censorship descended on their 
own papers did not need to look far 
for the Gaullist bias. “ Midnight 
Crowds Go Wild With Joy” said the 
Daily Express on May 30th when 
President Coty sent for the general. 
“Don’t Try to Stop Him,” said the 
Mail ominously on the same day above 
a picture of General Massu. But the 
prize for understatement went to the 
News Chronicle for its headline: “ His 
Plan: Send MPs on Holiday.” As it 
was, headline writers generally had a 
hard time of it. The one day that the 
Manchester Guardian chose to give the 
crisis a banner line across the front 


page was May 28th. “ Pflimlin 
Accepts de Gaulle’s Challenge” it 
proclaimed in its London edition ; 
before London read it M. Pflimlin had 
already resigned. 


Anyone who relied on the London 
evening papers could have been par- 
doned for believing that M. Pflimlin 
had gone long before. The chorus was 
unanimous. “De Gaulle Is In— 
Pflimlin Out ” said the Standard posi- 
tively on May 27th. “Yes, It’s de 
Gaulle,” the News confirmed. Next 
day there was some climbing down. 
“Coty Speeds Move to Call de 
Gaulle,” said the Standard lamely. 
But at least it had tipped a winner. 

Scoops were rare, and sometimes 
dearly bought. The Daily Mirror’s 
“Flight from Paris” on Saturday, 
May 17th (inspired by the customary 
rush of weekending Parisians down the 
Autoroute de l'Ouest), was corrected 
on the 19th, but this only gave 
piquancy to Mr Cecil King’s statement 
on the 21st that denunciations by 
fuddy-duddies “ must puzzle the many 
millions who look to the more sprightly 
papers for guidance in national and 
international] affairs. . ” Other 
notable stories to which there were no 
follow-ups included Mr Delmer’s 
40,000 miners, armed by M. Jules 
Moch to stop the Gaullists (Express, 
May 2oth) and the Mail’s scarifying 
discovery : “ Paratroops Landed 
Secretly in France” (May 28th). Did 
they have sand on their boots ? 


Personal reputations were, natu- 
rally, there to be enhanced. Among 
those who received published acco- 
lades were Mr Delmer, Mr Randolph 
Churchill (whose interview with 
General Massu was printed in both 
the Express and the Standard), and 
Mr Michael Foot, who was actually 
expelled for insulting President Coty. 
After Mr Foot’s exclusive story, rivals 
did not talk so loudly about how often 
their editions had been seized by the 
Paris police. The Daily Herald 
(May 31st) allowed Mr Foot his own 
bid for historical fame: “I have no 
doubt that if Thomas Paine had been 


Hr Erlander will not offer his Bill again until next year. 





in Paris during these tremendous days 
he might have been expelled, too.” 
Why “might” ? 

The less sprightly papers treated the 
crisis in their own ways. While the 
Manchester Guardian gave its readers 
a leader in French, The Times 
doggedly translated despatches from 
Figaro’s correspondent in Algiers, M. 
Serge Bromberger. When The Times 
did get a man to Algiers two of his 
messages reported successive phases 
of the situation together on June Ist. 
On one page the leaders. of the coup 
had been struck by a “proverbial 
thunderbolt ” at the news of General 
de Gaulle’s cabinet; on another, not 
having got so far, they were still 
relaxing in the hour of victory and 
giving away their little secrets. One 
of these was General Massu’s. sense of 
moral distaste at the third-degree 
methods he had to practise in Algiers 
against the FLN. But “it was his 
duty as a Christian and a soldier to go 
on with the work. This must be said 
to put into perspective the various 
wild stories about tortures which 
circulate in liberal circles in Paris and 
London.” 

Several axes were ground bright ‘ond 
sharp before the public gaze. The 
Daily Worker, with the London bus- 
men to champion as well as M. Duclos, 
found the answer on May 29th: 
“Only unity can hold off fascism in 
France. Only unity can defeat the 
Tories in Britain.” On June 3rd 
the Worker printed the heading 
“ Dictator ” above the picture of—Sir 
John Elliot. To the Daily Express on 
May 30th General de Gaulle was the 
man who “would certainly have 
carried through the Suez affair once 
it had been launched,” to the Sunday 
Express (Jume Ist) he meant 
“curtains ” for united Europe. 

This was not Fleet Street’s shining 
hour by any means, although many of 
its correspondents did valiantly and 
deserved much better of their sub- 
editors at home; there were some 
splendid cartoons, including notably 
those of Illingworth and Ronald Searle. 
And what was the total effect on the 
reader ? Among so many competing 
voices perhaps the one clear message 
was the Mail’s on May 16th: “As we 
said yesterday, the West is in danger.” 
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His best hope might then be to amend it just enough to win 
over a few Liberals, the only one of the ihree non-socialist 
parties who favoured any legislation at all for supplementary 
pensions. But the Liberals, losing twenty of their §8 seats, 
have just suffered a stinging defeat. Their leader, Professor 
Ohlin, says that they will not support the Social Democrats’ 
Bill, and the survivors of the slaughter are likely to conclude 
that they suffered because they went too far to the left on 
the pensions issue. Swedish politics are moving into a new 
and more bitter phase. The leading position of the Liberals 
in the opposition during the past decade marked the triumph 
of compromise and a general acceptance of most parts of the 
welfare state. Now the centrifugal forces seem to be 
reasserting themselves. Leadership of the opposition passes 
to the Conservatives, who are not only against establishing 
a right to supplementary pensions by law but are also com- 
mitted to substantial cuts in the existing social services. If 
the Social Democrats try to push through their pensions 
plan unchanged, with the aid of the communists, the opposi- 
tion’s protests will be acrimonious. The Agrarians (who 
now call themselves the Centre party, although the adjective 
fits the Liberals better) were the Social Democrats’ a!lies 
until last autumn, but they have just scored a major success 
by flatly opposing their former comrades on the pensions 
issue. As the rival forces gather themselves farther out to 
right and left, the rumble of impending battle gathers over 
Sweden’s long political calm. 


BRIGGS MOTOR BODIES 


Stewards in Retreat? 


N announcement from Dagenham last Friday should 
A ring a bell. The twenty-two unions with workers at 
Briggs Motor Bodies, a subsidiary of the Ford Motor 
Company, have agreed in principle that conditions of work 
should be standardised throughout the Ford organisation. 
This could mark an important shift of power in this former 
stronghold of the shop steward movement. On the face 
of it, there would seem to be little for the unions to object 
to in the company’s plans which, by regrading workers and 
altering the system of tea and wash breaks, would enable 
considerably higher wages to be paid at Briggs. But for 
nearly five years the Briggs shop stewards have used their 
powerful influence against the proposals because, irrespec- 
tive of their benefits, they would make factory conditions 
less a mattet for shop floor bargaining and more one’ for 
negotiation between company and union executives. These 
stewards will now doubtless do their utmost to see that their 
unions’ agreement to standardisation in principle never 
means anything in practice. 

There are indications, however, that the shop stewards’ 
power has been on the wane since the strike in February of 
last year, over the dismissal of Mr McLoughlin for ringing a 
bell summoning the men to a meeting in working hours. 
Until then the stewards had been allowed virtually a free 
rein, and their committees had become “ unions within 
a union,” disposing of large funds raised by lottery, running 
a belligerent newspaper and generally pursuing a very 
militant line. The ordinary workers considered themselves 
helpless under the rule of this private empire ; as one leader 
of the General and Municipal Workers put it this week (at 
a conference of that union which has been remarkably 
courageous), any worker at Briggs who was singled out as 
being against the stewards felt that he was “for the high 
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jump.” In the fifteen months before the McLoughlin strike, 
there had been 289 minor unofficial stoppages at the works, 
an average of more than one every other day. But since 
then, and in spite of prophecies that the company’s “ tough ” 
policy would create more ill feeling than ever, labour rela- 
tions have much improved and the number of stoppages has 
dwindled away. There is thus a reasonable chance that the 
company’s proposals, which have still to be signed by 
each union individually after consultation with their mem- 
bers before they can become effective, will go through. If 
they do, the story of Briggs since the company stood up to 
the McLoughlin strike will deserve to be regarded as a 
very significant one. 


FINLAND . 


Eyes and Hands 


6c HE Finn does not believe until he sees.” Quoting 

T this proverb at a Kremlin dinner last week, Presi- 
dent Kekkonen tried to reassure his hosts that although 
his fellow countrymen were apt to be “unduly sceptical,” 
they would eventually come to share his own complete 
trust in Russia’s goodwill. “ Even the most stubborn Finn 
is convinced by facts that he can feel with his hands.” 
When Mr Kekkonen went home on Saturday, he took with 
him two things that any Finn could see: a promise of a 
long-term Soviet credit running to about £40 million, and 
an offer of transit rights through the Saimaa canal. But many 
Finns, especially those who (as the president apologetically 
admitted in reply to a forthright speech by Mr Khrushchev) 
still tend to “ rake up the past,” may be inclined to reserve 
judgment on the value of these things until they can feel 
them with their hands. 

The Saimaa canal was one of Finland’s main arteries 
before the 1939-40 war. It links the open sea with the 
network of lake and 
canal routes that give 
access to the country’s 
chief source of wealth 
— its forests. Unused 
since Russia annexed 
the Vyborg area, in- 
cluding half the length 
of the canal, it has 
fallen into such 
neglect that the Finns 
reckon it would cost 
well over £10 million 
to reconstruct it. 
Under the agreement 
now envisaged, each country would repair and maintain its 
own part of the canal, and Russia would lease to a Finnish 
agency sites for the storage and transhipment of cargoes at 
the sea end. But it does not look as if the Finnish seaman’s 
union will get the treaty rights on strips of land along the 
banks of the canal about which it has been insistent. 

As to the promised credit, the Finns, who had hoped for 
a loan in gold, can now expect only deliveries of Soviet 
goods and equipment. The offer of equipment for the 
iron and steel works which they want to erect in the north 
must be tempting to a country beset by serious unemploy- 
ment and foreign exchange problems. But cautious Finnish 
eyes have noted that just a few days before Russia made 
this offer, it abruptly cut off the larger credits which it had 
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granted to Jugoslavia—a blatant use of economic pressure 
for political purposes, about which the Soviet press has, 
understandably, not informed the Russian public. Cautious 
Finnish hands may soon be feeling round the back of the 
“ selfless and unconditional ” offer of aid to see how many 
strings are attached. 


BURMA 


U Dum and U Dee 


IKE Tweedledum and Tweedledee, the two rival factions 
| in Burma’s ruling party have agreed to have a battle. 
The rules, announced a month ago, provide that whichever 
side is defeated in the imminent parliamentary trial of 
strength will become a loyal opposition. Each group is to get 
half the party funds. Officials are not to be victimised for 
having backed the loser. “ Both sides should practise friend- 
liness by attending each other’s functions.” The prime 
minister, U Nu, is sure that the soldiers will not be tempted 
to intervene, because they “hate the practice of the army 
seizing power, and are fully aware of the futility of this 
practice, as proved in many countries.” O si sic omnes. 

It all smacks of cricket—with bodyline bowling banned. 
At first both U Nu and U Ba Swe (who held the premiership 
for eight months in 1956-57 while U Nu was trying to 
reform the party) showed a preference for the umpire’s 
role ; but as the split in the party widened, they were 
forced to take different sides. U Nu is now captaining the 
Establishment team, while U Ba Swe opens the batting for 
the challengers together with another deputy premier, 
U Kyaw Nyein, who looks like hitting out pretty vigorously 
all round the wicket, . 

The real winners may prove to be the communists. The 
opposition National United Front, which they dominate, has 
hitherto been dwarfed by the huge parliamentary majority of 
the ruling Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League. They 
have now taken a hand in the game by pledging U Nu their 
support. The split in the League is bound to strengthen 
immediately their tactical position; and the premier may 
well face an embarrassing choice between surrendering office 
and retaining it with the Front’s help. But in the long run 
Burma stands to gain much by acquiring a vigorous demo- 
cratic opposition. The League, which has been in power 
ever since 1948, the year of independence, is ridden with 
faction, favouritism and lethargy ; and all attempts to reform 
it from within have failed. It is much farther gone in decay 
and disunity than India’s Congress party—although less 
than Pakistan’s Muslim League. The present rift arises, it 
seems, more from rivalries between individual personalities 
and cliques than from anything else ; but even a rift of this 
kind, “ as proved in many countries,” can lead to the birth 
of a healthy two-party system. May the spirit of fair play 
outlast this week’s parliamentary Test. 


NEW VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL 


The Triumph of David 


XACTLY seven years ago, David—in the shape of a 
group of general practitioners in the Kingston and 
Malden area of Surrey—began his second fight against 
Goliath—in the shape of the South-West Metropolitan 
Regional Hospital Board and the whole weight of bureau- 
cracy. David had lost the first fight. The regional board 
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had closed the Kingston Victoria Hospital, a hospital run 
by general practitioners with the assistance of outside con- 
sultants, in order to transform it into a gynecological unit 
for the Kingston general hospital, and the Ministry of 
Health had upheld the board’s decision. Thereupon the 
displaced doctors, convinced that it was against the interests 
of both the patient and good medical practice for the general 
practitioner to be excluded from the hospitals, as the 
structure of the health service demanded, set up a trust 
to raise enough money to start a new voluntary hospital 
of their own. 

Against all odds they have succeeded, and the New 
Victoria Hospital opened its 21 beds to patients last week. 
The doctors, general practitioners and consultants, are 
unpaid ; they will treat acute medical and surgical cases ; 
and there will be out-patient clinics, Funds for the new 
hospital have come in from all over the world, but the bulk 
has been raised from local sources and by time-honoured 
methods: subscriptions (ordinary and covenanted); house 
to house collections ; collecting boxes ; entertainments ; the 
collection and sale of salvage. The patients, however, will 
not be asked, as they were under the old voluntary hospital 
system, to contribute what they can afford towards their 
treatment and maintenance, unless they elect to have one of 
the two private rooms, for which the full cost will be 
charged. 

It is, however, one thing to whip up funds to launch a 
venture and quite another to raise enough to maintain it 
over the years. The hospital still has to consolidate its 
initial triumph. Is there a big unsatisfi¢d demand for a 
small hospital where patients can be cared for by their 
own doctors? If continued local support for the New 
Victoria proves this, it is something to which the Ministry 
of Health must pay attention. That department, and the 
regional hospital board, ought also to look at the New 
Victoria’s costs. They are estimated at £13 6s. a patient a 
week. This sum, after allowance is made for the unpaid 
services of the medical staff, is about £2 a week cheaper 
than the cost of similar hospitals in the same region. If this 
apparent financial advantage is genuine, and if the advantage 
is maintained, the new hospital will have a part to play in 
the fight to keep down hospital costs throughout the 
country. 


CONSUMERS’ PROTECTION 


A Fabian for Efficiency 


VER recent years several influences have coincided to 
QO focus public interest on the question of consumer 
guidance. On the technical side there is the development 
of synthetic fibres, detergents and plastics; much more 
technical expertise is needed to judge these than the ordi- 
nary buyer—even when quite competent to assess more 
traditional wares—can bring to the job. On the economic 
side, rising standards and hire purchase have between them 
increased the weight, in the normal domestic budget, of 
“consumer durables ” such as refrigerators and television 
sets ; a mistaken once-for-all purchase matters much more 
than an equally “bad buy” of perishable goods. On the 
legal side a salutary change of expert opinion has made 
possible the launching, without fear of libel actions, of the 
semi-official Consumer Council with its quarterly “ Shop- 
pers’ Guide ” and the wholly private Consumer Research, 
Ltd., with its more sharply discriminating periodical 
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“Which ?” Finally, recent publicity about the murkier 
techniques of advertising has helped to make consumer 
education a live issue. 

The latest expression of this growing influence is a Fabian 
research pamphlet, “ Efficiency and the Consumer,”* which 
provides a critical survey of the whole field of consumer 
protection—from the various Weights and Measures Acts, 
Food and Drugs Acts and Merchandise Marks Act to the 
two consumer-guidance organisations and certain instructive 
measures applied in other countries. It is a sensible and 
liberal-minded study, patently concerned—unlike certain 
previous publications on similar themes—with helping con- 
sumers to get what they want rather than with making them 
buy what the enlightened Left thinks proper or with slap- 
ping down the business man. Indeed, except for a rather 
silly attempt to attribute all the benefits of the Conserva- 
tives’ Merchandise Marks Act of 1953 to pressure from an 
Opposition which had neglected the matter through six 
years’ tenure of office, “ Efficiency and the Consumer ” bears 
very few signs of party origin. The author advocates more 
action by local authorities under the Merchandise Marks 
Act ; clearer division of labour, rather than amalgamation, 
between Consumer Research and the Consumer Council ; 





* “ Efficiency and the Consumer.” By C. D. Harbury. The 
Fabian Society. 32 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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LIBERALS AND THE BALLOT 


We see that many of our Liberal contemporaries are 

q raising a cry that adhesion to the principle of the 
Ballot should be made a sine quad non for any Ministry 
honoured with confidence of the Liberal party. . . . Now it 
.is obvious that the principle of the Ballot attempts to guard 
the elector’s political freedom at the sacrifice of almost all 
the elector’s political influence. That influence is exercised 
in a far higher degree through the numberless social 
channels of honestly declared conviction, than through the 
mere instrumentality of a vote. It is of the essence of true 
Liberalism to assert that all voting is a public, not a private 
duty, that the greatest privilege of self-government is in 
the power it bestows and the duty it enjoins on each 
individual elector of contributing his quota to the formation 
of that great reality in England, public conviction, public 
belief. Now we say the Ballot principle ignores entirely 
this the noblest side of true electoral duty. It despairs of 
this. It tends to lower the whole standard of political 
duty, to concentrate the view on the mere vote, and to draw 
away the attention from the highest purpose of the vote, 
the practical confession of faith which goes to form the 
political creed of the English nation. It is of far higher 
importance to the ‘true Liberal, that electoral rights should 
be recognised everywhere as public trusts, than that in a 
number of individual cases mechanical impediments should 
be placed in the way of bribery or intimidation. . . . The 
elector who knew that his vote might remain for ever hidden 
from public criticism, would not only attach less sacredness 
to it as the exercise of a public trust, but would be 
infinitely more liable than before to abuse that trust for 
ends of private selfishness. . .. We are not insensible to— 
we feel most profoundly—the great evils which the Ballot 
is intended to remedy. But those evils lie deeper. The 
expedient of secret voting is essentially an artificial remedy, 
and if it ever worked effectually, would introduce evils far 
more general and fatal than those which it proposes to 

sweep away. 
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a state service to get information to where it is most needed ; 
and an educational campaign through the co-ops, the trade 
unions, the women’s institutes, and above all the schools. 
With reservations about the proposed state service—espe- 
cially when seen in a socialist context of increased public 
enterprise and consequently increased political pressures— 
all these aims are commendable. The educational pro- 
gramme which is suggested has the added advantage that 
a generation which had assimilated it would be armoured 
not only against the wiles of advertisers, but also against a 


very large propestion indeed of currently popular socialist 
tosh. 


CHINA 


A Mountain of Posters 


HE gap between the rosy speeches of politicians and 
T the drab reality outside the conference hall is hardly 
a monopoly of the communist world. But neither Mr Mac- 
millan nor Mr Gaitskell on the eve of an election could, 
even if they wished, compete with Mr Liu Shao-chi, the 
ageing theoretician of the Chinese Communist party. In 
a speech before the party’s eighth national congress in 
Peking, Mr Liu referred to the “ posters with big charac- 
ters” that are being put up all over his vast country as 
part of the campaign of criticism and self-criticism. A 
speaker’s denunciation of himself and others is normal com- 
munist procedure, but in China it has become a revolution 
by boredom, a bloodless form of terrorism that is China’s 
special contribution to the art of ruling without the consent 
of the governed. 

In this method, the poster has become a gadget of 
universal utility. Some weeks ago the People’s Daily was 
saying that the power of the poster lay in the fact that 
“everything is revealed in the sunlight.” Mr Liu spoke 
of it—and of the debates that went with it—as “ the noble, 
communist way of doing things.” He might have added 
that nobility, in this instance, was coupled with extrava- 
gance. In Peking, the ubiquitous street committees have 
been making housewives produce their quota of posters ; 
children have been neglecting their homework to write 
posters criticising their teachers and the teachers themselves 
produced 2,000 each, criticising one another. Some build- 
ings virtually disappeared behind posters and the People’s 
Daily carried a letter from eight clerks complaining that 
they had to attend so many anti-waste and rectification meet- 
ings that no time was left to carry out the suggestions they 
received. 

Posters apart, the main emphasis of the congress has been 
on “leaping progress” at home and, abroad, on virulent 
denunciations of Jugoslav revisionism. In the face of oppo- 
sition from intellectuals, “ bourgeois rightists ” and national 
minorities, there does indeed seem to have been progress 
in China in recent months. Mr Liu claimed that produc- 
tion during the first four months of the year was 26 per cent 
higher than in the same period last year. Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung’s slogan, “ Catch up with and outstrip Britain in 
15 years”—which Liu quoted—seems nearer to coming 
true in coal than in steel. Mr Liu expects China to produce 
180 million tons of coal this year, and 7.1 million tons of 
steel. Great increases in productivity are also claimed. 
Whether these encouraging signs are being registered 
because, or in spite, of rectification and other unproductive 
campaigns is difficult to determine. 
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journey, secure in the knowledge that BOAC takes good 
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““Why have special glasses for drinking sherry? It’s the 1 
same sherry whether it’s served in a tumbler or a tankard.” ] 
—H. B., Droitwich. 1 


And how right you are, H. B.! But it’s good house- 
keeping to serve sherry in a small, tulip-shaped glass—that 
way the bottle lasts longer. After all, if you cut cucumber 
sandwiches as thick as doorsteps instead of wafer thin, you'd 
soon run out of bread, wouldn’t you? This is wh y 





““ My friend was refused a small sherry in a wine bar 


because he wasn’t wearing a jacket. Is this in order?” 
oa THERMALITESYTONG 


There is no law that coats must be worn when drinking 
sherry, and I must confess that on occasion I have removed 
mine before sitting down, in the solitude of my little den, to 
a bottle of Mackenzie’s Vintners Cream! Without knowing 
the full facts of the case I hesitate to give an opinion. Perhaps 


the man was wearing braces. are safe 


“ After a sherry at our annual staff dance I was unable to ‘ ie 
remove the glass from my nose. How can I avoid this insulation 
happening next year ?”—Wendy, Harrow. 





Load bearing insulating building blocks 


How embarrassing for you, Wendy! I hope it is off now. 
The conventional sherry glass certainly is a trap for the 
uninitiated, but the knack of draining it to the last drop comes 
with practice. Throw the head well back and follow through building blocks give exceptional thermal 
with the elbow high. Good luck ! 


Thermalite-Ytong load bearing insulating 


insulation and fire resistance. 


“Unaccustomed as I am to public drinking, I’m always They present no fire hazard being entirely 
at a loss for words about wine, and so have to drink alone. ; ; 
Could you lend me the book called “Oenophilia” which non-combustible. Recommending themselves 


you reviewed recently ?’’—Tongue-tied, Surbiton. particularly as an infilling to steel or concrete 


Alas, the only copy is now wedged under my sideboard; 
if I remove it, the bottles might fall off. But don’t despair: 
fine words flow freely after a fine wine. as an integral part of the structure. More 


frame constructions, they provide insulation 


FINO PE efficient insulation, in fact, than any other of 


Medium comparable cost. 
* VINTNERS CHOICE 

Superior Amontillado (Medium Dry) 
* EL CATADOR 

Very Dry Fino THERMALITE LTD 
%* VINTNERS CREAM Shepherds House Lane, Earley, Reading, Berkshire 


Rare Old Oloroso (Sweet) 





Telephone: Reading 62694 


MACKENZIE & CO. LTD., 20 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3 TEL: MANSION HOUSE 4777 
and Jerez-de-la-Frontera, Spain 
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Training for Teachers 


Sir—I hope that you will allow me, as 
someone with experience of several 
colleges none of which is connected with 
the London County Council, to correct 
some misconceptions in your article of 
May 24th on teachers’ training colleges. 


The expression “ teacher factories ” is 
quite unjustified by the conditions in 
any training college. The education 
given in the colleges is adapted to each 
student’s abilities and is governed as 
regards academic studies by his or her 
own choice. Certainly none of the 
colleges maintained by the London 
County Council is among the group of 
those with more than 400 students. 
Moreover, they are all well known for 
their liberal conception of life and study. 


It is a pity that your correspondent 
allows himself to make such un- 
warranted and tendentious statements as 
“a number of the colleges are simply 
not good enough to imprison a girl for 
a third year.” It shows that he does not 
realise that the responsibility for the 
academic standards of every college 
rests upon one of the area training 
organisations, nearly all of which are 
under university auspices. One academic 
subject at least, carried to quite a high 
level, is a requirement for the students 
in every area training organisation. 


The assertion that the decision to 
increase the length of the course from 
two to three years was purely political 
is quite unfounded. The National 
Advisory Council which recommended 
this reform to the Minister of Education 
represents the universities, the employ- 
ing authorities, and the _ teachers’ 
organisations, as well as those concerned 
with the training of teachers. 


The suggestions that the longer 
course should be introduced piecemeal 
or should be restricted to certain 
colleges or certain groups of students 
are not new. They were fully con- 
sidered in discussions leading up to the 
final decision and were emphatically 
rejected as unworkable. Different 
branches of the teaching profession face 
differant kinds of demands, some more 
intellectually rigorous, others requiring 
deeper professional insight. But among 
teachers and those who staff the training 
colleges there is a profound conviction 
that three years is the shortest time in 
which a student can develop sufficiently 
in depth of thought, breadth of know- 
ledge and personal experience to be 
ready to embark on the education of 
children. The purpose of the extra 
year is indeed ‘to give what all teachers 
need, that further education of which 


your correspondent  writes.—Yours 
faithfully, 
Whitelands College, E. M. WILLIAMS, 


Putney Principal 





Gas Under Pressure 


Stmr—Your article of May 31st does not 
Mention one important reason why gas 
may be failing to compete with elec- 
tricity for domestic use. This is the 
higher capital cost to the householder of 
gas heating installations. As an example, 
two years ago I was quoted £89 for the 
supply and installation of an instan- 
taneous gas water heater (in a new house 
being built) compared with £20 for an 
electric immersion heater. Also there is 
the capital cost of the additional flue 
construction needed if gas fires are used 
for supplementary space heating. 

These costs are not entirely under the 
industry's control, but they must 
seriously affect future gas sales.—Yours 


faithfully, 

Hatfield A. H. LEcKIE 
Cyprus 

Sir—Your correspondent in Nicosia 


wrote in The Economist of May to that 
I have “lavished professions of allegi- 
ance on the archbishop, as the obvious 
leader of the Greek Cypriot community 
—but at the same time I have doggedly 
maintained that whenever negotiations 
take place, the Left must have a 
share... .” 

I would like to make the position of 
the Pancyprian Federation of Labour 
more clear. No Cypriot disputes the 
ethnarchic role of the archbishop. Your 
correspondent correctly writes that our 
federation recognises the archbishop as 
the obvious leader of the Greek com- 
munity. 

We accept the archbishop as the chief 
spokesman for the whole community in 
any future negotiations and as during 
our recent talks with him in Athens we 
realised an almost complete identity of 
views on all most important issues, we 
do not rule out every idea of authorising 
his Beatitude as the sole spokesman. 


The important question at present is 
not whether the Left—or any other 
political group—must have a share in 
any future talks. The important question 
is how to get the British Government to 
understand that the return of the arch- 
bishop is one of the prerequisites for the 
restoration of that peaceful atmosphere 
suggested by the United Nations General 
Assembly.—Yours faithfully, 

ANDREAS ZIARTIDES 
Pancyprian Federation of Labour 


Tanganyika 


Sir—Your special correspondent’s reply 
to our letter of May 31st is misleading. 
What does he hope to prove by stating 
that “total revenue in 1957 was more 
than twice that in 1949” ? If he means 
national income more than doubled in 
that period, where are the figures? We 
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know of none published before 1952 or 
after 1954. If he means that tax yields 
(in money terms, note) measure changes 
in real national income, he is out on a 
limb. This would only be so if tax rates 
remain constant and the coverage of the 
tax system remains the same. Over the 
period in question, there have been 
changes in tax rates and an extension in 
coverage in Tanganyika, not to mention 
considerable delays in tax collection. If 
we applied this second interpretation to 
the UK, the real national income would 
appear to have risen nearly six-fold over 
the Jast twenty years !—Yours faithfully, 

ALAN T. PEACOCK 

D. G. M. DossER 
Edinburgh University 


Buses 


Sir—One very important hindrance to - 
the reduction of costs by omnibus opera- 
tors was omitted from your most inter- 
esting article in last week’s issue. 

Leyland Motors now offer a double- 
deck bus of revolutionary design, with 
front entrance, and rear engine, seating 
over seventy passengers. Unfortunately, 
however, the unions have been most 
obstructive, and have prevented the 
widespread introduction of this vehicle. 
Their argument is that as fewer buses 
will be needed to carry a given number 
of passengers, fewer crews will be neces- 
sary, and redundancy will result. 

A second method by which costs could 
be reduced, and more people encouraged 
to make trips by bus, would be by speed- 
ing up services. At present, most ser- 
vices operate on an average speed of 
16 mph, except in some country areas 
where 20 mph is worked. If the Ministry 
of Transport would allow a_ higher 
maximum speed for public service 
vehicles, in line with their modern power 
and braking efficiency, the companies 
could operate with 20 per cent fewer 
vehicles, 20 per cent faster. One of the 
reasons for the popularity of the long 
distance express coach services is that 
the coaches used on these services 
normally travel at far above the maxi- 
mum speed which is legally permitted.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Oxford JoHN V. Ormssy 


Treatment of Offenders 


Sir—With reference to your comment 
on the treatment of offenders last week, 
may I draw your attention to the Mar- 
gery Fry Memorial Fund? 

Margery Fry had a life-long interest 
in the prevention of crime and the treat- 
ment of offenders. It is envisaged that 
the fund might be used for such pur- 
poses as the granting of scholarships ; 
the financing of research schemes ; the 
setting up of pioneer projects for the 
rehabilitation of offenders ; and that it 
might help the establishment of an 
Institute of Criminology. 

It is hoped that many people will give 
generously to this fund. Donations 
should be sent to: John Cole Esq., 66, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2.— 
Yours faithfully, HuGH J. Kiare 
Howard League for Penal Reform, S.W.1 


BOOKS 








War in the Desert 


The Sidi Rezeg Battles, 1941 


By J. A. I. Agar-Hamilion and L. C. F. 
‘Yurner. 
Oxford University Press. 505 pages. 
§2s. 6d. 


~HE second volume to be published of 
the official South African war his- 
tories shares the merits of the first 
(“Crisis in the Desert”) by the same 
hands: clarity, vigour, fairmindedness, 
a gift for visual topography, and read- 
ability. The product of careful and de- 
tailed research into British and enemy 
papers and memories, the narrative 
swings freely from the exploits of a 
solitary patrol, the cold darkness of a 
single desert night, to the rigorous con- 
sideration of the broader strategy of the 
campaign, without losing either perspec- 
tive or the “ feel ” of the battle. 

Indeed, maybe there is too much per- 
spective. If this volume shares the 
virtues, it also continues the severely 
critical approach of its able predecessor, 
the tone of austere omniscience (occa- 
sionally —and embarrassingly — punc- 
tuated by a rather nudging facetious- 
ness): this results in a diminution all 
round, the indication that everyone was 
pretty poor at his trade, so that the not 
especially impressive South African per- 
formance lies blanketed in the genera] 
amateurishness. Not that the South 
Africans’ contribution stays less rebuked 
than the rest’s, but it merges into a con- 
clusiveness: nobody was very efficient, 
but some were very brave. “Crusader ” 
may not have been a very clever battle ; 
even so, it was not fought by dwarfs. 
It would be grumbling, especially about 
an admirable study, to make too much 
of this—men are touchy about a desert 
where friends lie buried ; moreover, one 
is astonished how successfully the writers 
have recaptured the tune of this par- 
ticular operation, in which morale seeped 
upwards rather than down, even (so the 
book suggests) affecting the planners, of 
whom there were, evidently, too many. 
Few armies can have gone into battle 
in such high spirits as the Eighth Army 
into its first; perhaps that was why. 
Nor can the saga of “ Jock ” Campbell be 
told again too often. 

In a most valuable chapter the authors 
argue that Britain’s so-called inferiority 
in. tank armament was less marked than 
some wi!l recall ; what was at fault was 
rather the doctrine—or at lecz:t the prac- 
tice—of pitting tank against tank. 

British tank casualties, it is clear, were 

due far more to the 50 mm. and 88 mm. 
anti-tank batteries than to their own 
“ onrosite num ers.” On the other hand, 
British tank commanders generally had 
no system of automatic co-operation with 
their artillery, and individuals among 
them were inclined to boast of their com- 
plete independence of any other arm of 
the service. 





If this was so, the eventual plan was 
the more unfortunate since it depended 
initially upon three armoured brigades, 
not in mutual support, seeking out the 
enemy armour, Ariete at Bir el Gubi 
and the two Panzer divisions in areas 
unknown, before striking into the rear of 
the enemy investing Tobruk; not 
enough had been learned from “ Battle- 
axe” in June. Only Norrie among the 
senior commanders seems to have seen 
the issue straight and the importance of 
Sidi Rezeg from the beginning ; and he 
kept his head throughout. Once more, 
the authors are mystified by “ Strafer ” 
Gott ; again, the ubiquitous Rommel is 
portrayed as less competent than some 
of his subordinates ; yet again, the strong 
wind of Auchinleck’s determination 
blows fresh throughout the book. Its 
first half is the better, perhaps because 
of the nature of the battle. It would be 
unfair to expect a false tidiness there- 
after, when as the result of Rommel’s 
“dash to the wire ” (here clearly revealed 
as not directed at British dumps), all 
became confusion. Each side in these 
admirably delineated chapters of acci- 
dents was rescued by the other’s errors, 
the battle being won when one of them 
became aware that he was beaten. 

The casualties of Eighth Army had been 
heavy. . . . Tank crews were bewildered 
by the serious losses . . . and the very 
necessary caution which had replaced 
the dashing gallantry of the first clash 
might easily become excessive. The 
infantry had suffered equally. If the 
forces of the Panzergruppe were ap- 
proaching exhaustion, so were those of 
their opponents, and it was very doubtful 
whether the latter would be capable of 
the vigorous action needed to eject the 

Italian and German forces if they did 

not choose to go of their own accord. 

In the end.it was the imponderables 
that decided the battle. British general- 
ship is open to many criticisms at this 
stage but it was not lacking in the neces- 
sary quality of, resolution 


—least of all Auchinleck’s. 


Second Empire, Revised 


The Political System of Napoleon 
til 


By Theodore Zeldin. 
Macmillan. 196 pages. 24s. 


Ev since 1789 French politics have 
been, in the English view, in more or 
less chaotic confusion, with tumults such 
as rage at the present day never far 
below the surface ; and Louis Napoleon’s 
reign as prince president and emperor 
has seemed, under a superficial appear- 
ance of order, as chaotic and as confused 
as the rest. Dr Zeldin now seeks to 
explain to us, in clear and simple terms, 
what the politics of the second empire 
were about. “How men survived in 
politics and how new men entered it,” 
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“What politics meant to the members 
of parliament,” “How the government 
won elections in its early years and why 
it later ceased to win them,” are among 
his chapter headings ; and his advantages 
for tackling such questions include access 
to a great mass of documents, official 
and private, which have not been worked 
over before. ~ 


Study of this new evidence has pro- 
vided him with several new theories, 
most of them destructive of the views 
of earlier writers. He distrusts, for 
example, M. Goguel’s view of Louis 
Napoleon as the representative of the 
“party of order,” and M. Guillemin’s 
insinuations that leading Bonapartists 
went into politics for money ; though in 
such a spendthrift age the latter charge 
cannot be met—as Dr Zeldin seems to 
think it can—by proving that some 
Bonapartist ministers died comparatively 
poor. The author has not, perhaps, 
taken the time or the space to work out 
his ideas so fully as they deserve ; this 
is a young man’s book, and the actual 
text of his essays covers only 168 sparsely 
printed pages. Half a dozen valuable 
electoral maps, at the end, show over 
the thirty years 1848-1877 the permanent 
strength of Bonapartism in south-west 
France, the permanent hostility to it of 
Paris and Provence, and its varying for- 
tunes elsewhere in the country. More 
use of the data incorporated in them 
might have been made in the text, where 
the election analyses are not always clear. 


Sometimes Dr Zeldin seems to be 
dazzled by his own ingenuity in unearth- 
ing statistics, and to take little heed of 
their significance: it is rather odd, for 
example to quote 114,275 francs as a 
large sum spent by the central govern- 
ment in 1868 on supporting local news- 
papers throughout provincial France, 
and to cite two pages later a deputy who 
spent almost as large a sum to secure 
his own return for a single seat. But the 
book has one great merit: it will make 
its readers think. 


Social Charade 


The Rainbow Comes and Goes. 


By Diana Cooper. Hart-Davis. 256 
pages. 25s. 


= day, perhaps, sociologists will 
study aristocracies in the spirit in 
which they now investigate the middle 
and working classes. All these groups, 
now fast intermingling in western 
Europe, have varied enormously with 
national characteristics. A comparative 
study would have to do more than tell 
of dynasties, wars and revolutions or 
even the interpenetration of classes. It 
should describe, above all, styles and 
manners. Upper classes (like upper 
nations) have been more or less irrita- 
ting. The British one has been widely 
admired for its simplicity and sense of 
proportion: qualities absent, by common 
consent, from certain cynical and 
fossilised grandees on the Continent who 
subsist separately from their contem- 
poraries in a kind of continuum of their 
own. 
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Lady Diana Cooper’s first volume of 
memoirs is valuable because it describes 
vividly a youthful Edwardian coterie 
distinguished by an infectious originality 
of manners, The Great War carried off 
imost of the group’s young men: 
Asquith, Shaw - Stewart, Horner, 
Charteris, Rupert Brooke were names 
that would doubtless have figured in 
politics, diplomacy or literature. Lady 
Diana, who married a survivor and a 
man of exceptional talent and determin- 
ation, seems to have been the only 
woman of the coterie who had later the 
opportunity to use Edwardian spon- 
taneity in modern public life. The 
technique, roughly, was to turn serious 
social functions into something of a 
charade. Applied to Maurice Thorez or 
Charles de Gaulle the method was 
fascinating. It made mincemeat of 
Ernest Bevin and annihilated all lesser 
fry. Nobody could really cope with it. 

The young group of 1910, so absurdly 
called the “ Corrupt Coterie,” seems to 
have been in fact innocent, cultured and 
ultra-romantic. “Our pride,” writes 
the authoress, “was to be unafraid of 
words, unshocked by drink and un- 
ashamed of ‘ decadence and gambling.’” 
Which words, how much drink and what 
brand of decadence is not specified ; but 
the enterprise was evidently as far from 
the Regency as from the oncoming 
twenties. 


The irresistible part of the memoirs 
deals with Lady Diana Manners’ child- 
hood in London and the country. Her 
mother, to judge from her drawings and 
sculpture illustrated in the book, must 
have been a woman of strong feeling. 
The Duke, secretary to the Prime 
Minister, emerges as a bureaucratic 
person of uncertain temper. “He once 
threw a napkin at my mother because 
she had asked Princess Beatrice of 
Battenberg to lunch without telling 
him.” Then there was the late Duke, 
who enjoyed having tourists romping 
round Belvoir three times a week. 
“They represented to him Englartd and 
liberty and the feudal system and were 
a link between the nobility and the 
people.” This marvellously ramshackle 
sentence epitomises the solid confidence 


of the Victorian aristocracy; so un-- 


conscious was its behaviour and so far 
in spirit from the calculated “ public 
relations ” of some of its descendants, 
who open their houses to the public and 
feature unceasingly in the press. 

There were nurses and foreign 
governesses. “Mademoiselle came to 
us ... from a family in Toulouse via 
a situation in Tiflis. ... She was proud 
of her figure and, after pressure, showed 
us her breasts. They were a great 
surprise to me.” Fraiilein, “a criminal 
type, filthily dirty, of monstrous greasy 
appearance,” was sacked; barricaded 
herself into her room ; cooked for herself 
on a spirit lamp ; and wrote a scurrilous 
pamphlet about the Duchess, which was 
privately printed and distributed all 
over London. 


The author is at her best in these 
subtle and earthy descriptions, which 
have a humour and humanity that lie 
deeper than charades. 


BOOKS 
Political Garden Plot 


The End of North’s Ministry, 
1770-1782 


By Ian R. Christie. 
Macmillan. 429 pages. 403. 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago Sir Lewis 

Namier closed his “ England in the 
Age of American Revolution” with the 
promise, “ My next book, if ever written, 
will be on ‘The Rise of Party.” He 
is redeeming this promise by editing a 
series covering -the years 1754-1784. 
The authors are those working on the 
co-operative “History of Parliament,” 
but in the narrative series each has his 
own “garden plot.” These are small 
and intensively cultivated. Mr Brooke 
took the years 1766-1768, while Mr 
Christie scrutinises those from 1780 to 
1782. These unhappy closing years of 
the American war saw a despairing Lord 
North facing disaffection within the 
ministry and_ radicalism in_ the 
Commons. The general election of 
1780, a surprising move since parlia- 
ments normally ran their full course, 
failed to strengthen the ministry, which 
fell after the defeat of Yorktown. 

Mr Christie’s book is distinguished 
by the high standards of scholarship set 
by Sir Lewis Namier. He _ has 
systematically analysed the papers of 
John Robinson, George III’s election 
manager, and recorded every fluttering 
heart-beat of the dying ministry. His 
findings are interesting. There is no 
basis for the opposition cries that the 
reign had seen an increase in the 
influence of the Crown. Instead, the 
number of Treasury boroughs had 
decreased since 1761, while the number 
of placemen in the parliament of 1780 
“was lower by about a quarter than the 
high peak reached about 1761.” Govern- 
ment expenditure upon the election 
was small in proportion to that of 
private individuals, and some was 
inefficiently applied to popular con- 
stituencies, showing an interesting sensi- 
tivity to opinion. Issues, sharpened by 
the American conflict, now did affect 
politics, and Mr Christie estimates that 
a third of the new House had party 
affiliations, whereas Mr Brooke found 
only a quarter, But party is for Mr 
Christie still a curious exotic in the 
herbarium of connections and inde- 
pendents. Burke “spoke as a voice in 
the wilderness”; and the Rockingham 
party, between seventy and eighty 
strong, was quite exceptional in its size. 
But it did now answer to Burke’s defini- 
tion of party made a decade earlier, and 
until the French Revolution its mem- 


| bers were held together by “ admiration 
! and affection for their leaders and agree- 


ment on great issues of policy.” 
Interesting as Mr Christie’s conclu- 
sions are, he restricts them to parliament 
and carefully walls in his garden plot, 
considering external events only “in so 
far as they had some bearing upon the 
attitudes of politicians and upon parlia- 
mentary events.” The radicalism of 


these years is not much explored by Mr 
Christie, whose plot is planted with stiff 
rows of cuttings from Sir Lewis 
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Namier’s estate. The election of 1780 
and the members returned are rigorously 
analysed in relation to Sir Lewis’s 
findings for 1761. But while those were 
of major importance, the same method 
now gives a diminishing yield. Is it 
worth the labour to discover that the 
parliament of 1780 was “slightly, but 
not significantly, younger than the 
Parliament of 1761,” or to learn that 
“the army officers of 1780 conformed 
to much the same pattern as those of 
1761,” or to tease readers with the clue 
that “not one of the guards officers was 
a Scotsman”? Sometimes the com- 
parisons, as in the case of placemen, are 
worth making; but often they serve 
only to enhance the value of the original 
as against the reproduction, 


Card Index of Scientists 


Six Wings: Men of Science in the 
Renaissance 


By George Sarton. 
Bodley Head. 318 pages. 25s. 


EORGE SARTON, who died before this 
book was published, was a great 
pioneer: no one has equalled the service 
he did to the history of science by the 
patient accumulation of facts. It is in 
great part due to him that the vast night 
of early science, where formerly there 
hung only a few widely spaced lumin- 
aries, now glimmers with innumerable 
points of light. But he remained a 
compiler, a card index scholar; sur- 
rounded by files and catalogues, he 
could discover, he could copy and 
arrange, but he could not communicate, 
Even in this book, lectures given to 
students after a lifetime devoted to his 
subject, Sarton was unable to distill his 
knowledge ; he remained the servant of 
his data to the end. 

“ Six Wings ” (the title is “ a reference 
to the famous astronomical tables com- 
piled in Tarascon (Bouches-du-Rhéne) 
in 1340-65, and beyond them to the 
seraphim ”) is hardly more than a cata- 
logue of names and curricula vite, 
grouped according to subject: explora- 
tion and education; mathematics and 
astronomy ; physics, chemistry, tech- 
nology ; natural history ; anatomy and 
medicine. The work ends. with a 
chapter on Leonardo, the reconciler of 
science with art. The author’s massive 
“Introduction to the History. of 
Science” only went up to the end of 
the fourteenth century; this present 
book, together with its predecessor, 
“The Appreciation of Ancient and 
Medieval Science During the Renais- 
sance ” take the story forward to 1600. 

Viewed as a survey of scientific 
activity it has several drawbacks. Issues 
and trends appear but fitfully through 
a crowd of names, some of minimal 
importance. The text bristles with 
unilluminating detail and unnecessary 
allusions to obscure scholarly disputes. 
The notes are at the back ; infuriatingly, 
because the text has no literary charm 
that would be marred by their presence 
at the foot of the page. There are 
numerous misleading statements: that 
Erasmus “ was not a poet,” for instance ; 
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A Review of 
Commonwealth 
Raw Materials 


Volume | 


A report by the Commonwealth Econo- 
mic Committee to the Governments of 
the Commonwealth. Covering a wide 
range of raw materials and sources of 
energy, it provides a comprehensive study 
of the position of Commonwealth 
countries against the background of 
world trends of production, consumption, 
trade and prices. Numerous statistical 
analyses up to 1955 with pre-war com- 
parisons are discussed with textual refer- 
ences to resources and to some important 
later developments. 


Price 15s. (post 1s.) 


Volume II, to be issued later, will 
comprise detailed studies of the raw 
materials position in individual Common- 
wealth countries. 


HIMISTO) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


————— 


Survey of International 
Affairs 1939-1946 


Edited by Arnold F. and 
Veronica M. Toynbee 
The Initial 
Triumph of the 
Axis 


84s. net. 
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war-time series of eleven volumes. 
The World in March 1939 is out of 
print. (CHATHAM HOUSE). 





Power. and 
Diplomacy 


The World Today 


Dean Acheson 

* At the.very least I should like 

Mr. Gaitskell to make this brilliant 
little book compulsory reading for all 
members of his Shadow Cabinet.’ 

R. H. S. CROSSMAN (New Statesman) 
(HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS) 17s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS | of 
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that “Diirer was always practical and 
earthbound” and that he was un- 
influenced by Leonardo; that Brunel- 
leschi was “the creator of ... Santa Maria 
del Fiore.” To call Leonardo’s letter 
to Lodovico Sforza “ pathetic ” because 
it laid stress on military engineering 
rather than painting is to misrepresent 
the respect given to this art during the 
Renaissance. But for all this, the period 
dealt with is a crucial one, and no other 
book provides quite this sort of infor- 
mation. A crank or a platitudinarian in 
the realm of ideas, Sarton as an encyclo- 
pedist was a genius, and “ Six Wings” 
will take its place among those works 
from which, in the course of time, the 
history of early science will be written. 


Topography of the Terror 


The Way of the Tumbrils 


By John Elliot. 
Reinhardt. 180 pages. 18s. 


HE Algerian Committee may yet 
T prove that Paris is not France—as 
the French provinces proved it in 1848 
and 1871. But Paris, dominating the 
drama of the great Revolution, was the 
stage on which the principal actors 
played their parts. Here we can follow 
them from their entrances to their final 
exits. Sir John has found, or imagina- 
tively reconstructed from clues, the 
houses in which they lived and worked, 
where they argued, were judged and 
imprisoned, murdered by mobs, or 
executed by the guillotine. He takes us 
back through place and time to the older 
Paris of crumbling houses and narrow 
streets, breeding places of disease, crime 
and political violence. It is fortunate 
that Baron Haussmann, who destroyed 
so much of the old to make room for the 
new, founded in the Musée Carnavalet 
the collection of prints and documents 
that is one of Sir John’s principal 
sources of evidence. 

Explorers using this book will not be 
distracted by arguments about the 
motives of the historical characters they 
will meet. The Girondins may not have 
been so idealistically pure as Charlotte 
Corday thought—but her desire to 
avenge them burns with a clear heroic 
flame as she journeys to Marat’s house 
and, her mission completed, is taken to 
trial and death. Danton was, perhaps, 
less politically (and financially) innocent 
than the author seems to think—but his 
statue still defies the invaders, his great 
laugh still echoes in the Court de Com- 
merce, his contemptuous answers still 
‘thunder in the place where he was tried. 
Danton had no doubts about Robes- 
pierre’s aims, or where they would lead 
him—nor has Sir John; and he has 
penetrated a modern bar, a patisserie 
and a cosmetic shop to find the room in 
which the “cold cruel tyrant ” cowered, 
| as the cart carrying the great tribune 

rumbled past. 

The Revolution did indeed devour its 
children—not only its leaders but also, in 
Paris alone, thousands of comparatively 

| unknown and harmless victims. More 
| moving than his somewhat lengthy story 
Marie Antoinette’s martyrdom, 
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already described in detail so many 
times, is Sir John’s pilgrimage to the 
scene of the September Massacres ; and 
to the “ Mousetrap” in the grim prison 
where the condemned waited for trial, 
the tumbrils and the guillotine. 

Their last journey, through streets 
and over bridges little altered, is clearly 
marked on a map, which shows how the 
old Paris can still be found in the new. 
There is a well-chosen bibliography ; 
and Peter Roberson’s illustrations are 
topographically helpful—though his 
“sansculottes,” breaking unexpectedly 
into the narrative, seem to have been 
recruited from Punch rather than from 
the purlieus of St Antoine. 


Labour in Embryo 


/The Advent of the Labour Party 


By Philip P. Poirier. 
Allen and Unwin. 288 pages. 25s. 


HIS is a piece of conscientious 
research by a lecturer in Ohio State 
University. It covers the period from 
the foundation of the socialist societies 
and the democratising of the trade 
unions in the last twenty years of the 
nineteenth century to the “ triumph” in 
the general election of 1906. Its central 
pivot is the establishment of the Labour 
Representation Committee in 1900. 
The publisher’s note tells us that this 
is “a crucial but neglected period in 
Labour party history.” Crucial, no 
doubt: but surely not neglected. This 
is well trodden ground, as is indicated 
by the bibliography at the end of the 
book. There are not only several 
general histories, but also a much larger 
number of biographies and autobio- 
graphies. Those interested in the 
embryonic stage of the Labour party 
will have trodden these paths many 
times already. What have they to learn 
by treading them again under Mr 
Poirier’s guidance ? The answer is, not 
much. Anyone who has read the rele- 
vant parts of Elie Halévy’s 1895-1906 
volume will know that it is really all 
there, in essentials: less detail but more 
colour and emphasis. 
Nevertheless, this is an excellent text- 
. book, rather dry perhaps, but dry is not 
wholly a word of dispraise. Mr Poirier 
knows his stuff, and though presumably 
an American he writes the kind of 
English that is found agreeable on this 
side of the Atlantic. His very lack of 
emphasis will appeal to the palate of the 
discriminating reader, as for example in 
an appraisal of the youthful MacDonald 
on pages 178-9: 
It might be argued that his solicitude 
for Independence was always equalled. 
if not excelled, by his resourcefulness in 
draining Independence of any political 
disadvantage. He . . would regard 
Independence as primarily a_ political 
weapon. Impatient of doctrinaires who 
stood in the way of the broadest party 
structure, he had developed a philosophy 
of socialism so embracing that the pro- 
gramme or doctrine of no_ particular 
group was likely to confine him. 
That is a good style. Where have we 
met it before ? Surely in Creighton’s 
“History of the Papacy.” 


TH 
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TAPE A 


FOR YOU, THE EXECUTIVE. A Stenorette Dictating 
Machine will record 25 minutes continuous dictation per spool of 
tape. It will also record telephone calls and conferences verbatim. 
It has automatic erasure, back spacing and place finding facilities. 
It costs as little as it does because Stenorettes are made by the 
largest manufacturers of tape recorders in the world. 


ETTER 






Average cost 


52 gns. 


(including the 
basic accessories) 





FOR YOU, THE SECRETARY. A Stenorette puts more 
time at your disposal; makes life more interesting; helps you 
catch that earlier train more often. And knowing how to operate 
it adds to your qualifications. 





GOES 





DICTATING MACHINE 


More than 200,000 now in daily use 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD, 4évertising & Showrooms : 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 
Trade Enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3. 
GS 82b (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
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Facts about Mexico 











« 
Monterrey 


MEXICO 


Guadalajara 


PACIFIC OCEAN 








ES CID os vsisicciisininivccciecotes DOMESTIC DATA 
ee 31,426,000 (1957) 9 Homes.................cccccccessssseseeeeees 5,800,000 (1950 est.) 
Density per square mile ............... 41.3 Homes wired for electricity ............ 1,520,000 (1957 est.) 










Cars in use (private) ...............0..00 280,000 (1956 est.) 
ER TIOTEAS. Cees I ocovitikctiiancinn 220,000 (1956 est.) 
pee) es 6,720 (1956) i asia ue 383,257 (1956) 
Per head (S) .........-+-sssereesssereesens SD Ni ccsiisinisiitisscscivnncbniiaias 2,073,000 (1957 est.) 
EMPLOYMENT OIE © itsicuiinncdnnnsniatcasanane 250,000 (1956) 
Working population (economically LT 357,000 (1957 est.) 
active) Washing machines ..................00- 182,000 (1957 est.) 
BN.” sacnutoicuvunseatesossubecanansebe 7,207,594 (1950) Atveeiiieieee 45,000 (1957 est.) 
RUINS Secsnekancciounikessceemeeanee 1,137,646 ( 1950) Vacuum cleaners ..........ccccccececceee 105,000 (1957 est.) 
sodiaihaaelnceseahiniintnadial 8,345,240 (1950) 9} Sewing machines ....................-... | 1,000,000 (1957 est.) 












RANCO INCORPORATED of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


RANCO LIMITED, Tannochside, AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P.O. Box 1 
Uddingston (Glasgow), Scotland North Essendon (Melbourne) W.6, Victoria, Australia 


RANCO ITALIANA S&S. p. A. Via Boselli, Olgiate Comasco, Provincia Como, Italy 


Thermostats and other automatic controls for appliances and automobiles, rotor and stator units for refrigerators. 


Number 12 in a series of advertisements representing facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Long-term Issues at the Treasury 


WASHINGTON, DC 
F it be an act of virtue in the modern economic world 
to worry as much about tomorrow’s inflation as about 
today’s recession, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr 
Anderson, has displayed a virtue possibly unparalleled in 
the western world since the war. While five million 
unemployed cool their heels and while about 30 per cent 
of the country’s productive capacity lies idle, Mr Anderson 
has not only stubbornly—and successfully—resisted a tax 
cut which would have increased the Budget deficit, but he 
has flown in the face of orthodoxy by issuing $1 billion 
worth of 27-year bonds. This was undeniably an act of 
great courage ; whether it was foolhardy remains to be seen, 
Of all the factors in his decision, the one which probably 
was uppermost has nothing to do with the recession ; 
it is the annoying tendency of the average life of the 
securities which make up the public debt to shorten with 
the passage of time. To Mr Anderson it is imperative that 
more of the debt should be longer-term in order to make 
it easier for the Federal Reserve Board to control a future 
inflation. When too much of the debt is short-term and 
refinancing operations must be frequent, the central bank 
has to relax its pressure on the money market on too many 
occasions in order to help out the. Treasury. Another 
problem is the tendency of short-term debt to be absorbed 
by the banking system and to produce a liquidity in the 
economy that made it difficult, during the 1955-57 inflation, 
for the central bank to halt inflation by control of the supply 
of money alone. With this general viewpoint Mr Martin, 
the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, completely 
agrees and, contrary to report, ie has not been opposed 
to funding operations 
during a recession. 
Moreover, the Trea- 
sury found during the 
recent boom that it 
was quite impossible to 
lengthen the life of the 
debt at the very time 
when the traditional 
theory of debt manage- 
ment would have called 
for it. Mr Anderson 
and his capable Under 
Secretary,, Mr Baird, 
are thoroughly con- 
vinced that long-term 
borrowing by the Trea- 
sury will always prove 
positively demoralising 
in periods of rising 
interest rates and heavy 
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demand for credit. Their thinking is supported by a recent 
joint report of the presidents of the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks. The tentative conclusion of the report is that the 
Treasury should probably give up all idea'‘of using debt 
Management as a counter-cyclical instrument, and should 
instead make efforts to issue long-term bonds in limited 
amounts whenever market conditions are propitious, regard- 
less of the state of economic activity. 

Mr Anderson has followed this prescription. But are 
market conditions propitious ? Long-term interest rates 
have not fallen much, despite a fairly vigorous easy money 
policy on the part of the central bank, because supply and 
demand have not permitted them to come down. A steep 
drop in yields immediately after the Federal Reserve Board 
reversed its policy in November promptly stimulated the 
issue of an enormous volume of corporate and state and 
local government issues, and the drop in yields ended as 
quickly as it had begun. A $1.7 billion long-term 
Treasury security in February added to the supply. And 
now, just as it seemed possible that at long last the volume 
of borrowing would begin to reflect the heavy decline in 
private investment in plant and equipment, the Treasury 
has asked for another $1 billion. 

Though there was a sharp split in the financial com- 
munity when it was first hinted that the Treasury might 
use the June financing to float a long-term issue, by the time 
of the’ actual announcement there was a large majority 
which supported Mr Anderson’s decision. Presumably the 
belief was that the supply of other issues was about to 
decline and that therefore the effect of the new Treasury 
bond, at the most, would be to delay an inevitable decline 


in yields on long-term 


securities. Thus, the 

reasoning went, the 

~. issue could not be 

femme gi ‘\ accused of depriving 
/ other borrowers of 


am 


Pmt funds nor of interfering 
with recovery. How- 
ever, the many families 
who had hoped to buy 
houses on mortgage this 
year—or had hoped to 
refinance old mortgages 
—miay be forgiven for 
wondering when the 
promised decline in 
interest rates is going 
to reach them. The 
same is true of the 
treasurers of harried 
state governments and 
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corporations, which still find themselves forced to pay rates 
far higher than the postwar average, although they had been 
taught to believe that interest rates fell during recessions. 

Admittedly it is only long-term interest rates that have 
proved so sticky. The yields on Treasury bills have dropped 
from a postwar peak of about 3.6 per cent last autumn to 
below 1 per cent ; this is about as low as they went during 
the recession of 1953-54. Other short-term rates have fallen 
comparably, although the “ prime” rate which the banks 
charge on loans to their most credit-worthy borrowers has 
remained well above the 1954 level. Critics of the Federal 
Reserve Board feel that the prime rate and the long-term 
market show that the easy money policy has not been 
pushed with nearly enough vigour. It is pointed out, for 
example, that most of the new reserves supplied to the 
banks have been needed to offset the billion-dollar outflow 
of gold, and that therefore little new money has been sup- 
plied to the monetary system. 

The central bank, however, is convinced that the response 
of the economy to its policy has been “ phenomenal ” and 
“unprecedented.” Mr Martin and his colleagues point out 
that the “free” reserves of the banks average about $500 
million which is all that they conceivably need ; that the 
“active” money supply has been prevented from declin- 
ing ; that the total of bank loans and investments has 
expanded by the enormous sum of $7.5 billion since 
November, compared with a rise of only a quarter as 
much in the same period a year ago; and that supply 
and demand, not monetary policy, are the main deter- 
minants of long-term interest rates. It is certainly true 
that credit has been fully available up and down the range 
of the market. This is dramatically demonstrated by the 
sudden revival of interest in the government-insured 
mortgages for housing which last year, with their fixed 
ceilings on interest rates, had lost almost all their appeal 
for investors. What is more, the important thing for 
economic activity is that mortgages should be written and 
corporate and state-local government issues be sold, not the 
interest rate at which the money is lent. 

For the rest of the year, unless Mr Anderson becomes 
quite carried away by his wish to lengthen the maturity 
of the public debt, the prospect must be for a further 
lowering of interest rates. A big reduction in the volume 
of new corporate issues is widely expected. The demand 
for bank credit from corporations is already fully reflecting 
the recession as businessmen continue to liquidate their 
stocks at a rate unequalled since the war. About the only 
thing which might prevent a gradual softening in yields on 
long-term securities would be a vigorous economic recovery. 
But practically nobody expects this and consequently Mr 
Anderson’s gamble may do little harm in the short run 
and will do good in the long run. 


No Contract, No Matter 


HE ghosts of militant American miners, who coined 
"The slogan, “ No contract, no work,” must be raising 
their eyebrows at their fellow-workers in the Michigan 
motor car factories this week. The members of the United 
Automobile Workers’ union employed by the three big car 
companies—General Motors, Ford and Chrysler—have 
been working without a contract since their agreements 
with the companies expired at the end of last week. The 
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three companies, confident in the knowledge that unem- 
ployment has weakened the union’s finances (nearly a third 
of its members, being out of work, pay no dues) and that 
they themselves have little to fear from a strike because 
there is a two months’ supply of new cars in dealers’ hands, 
have unitedly refused to budge from their offer of a plain 
two-year extension of the old contracts. This would give 
an annual rise of 7 cents in the hourly wage rate plus a 
small cost-of-living increase this year. Mr Walter Reuther, 
the union’s leader, having quietly put on one side his 
earlier requests for a shorter working week and a profit- 
sharing scheme, in the end took his stand on demands for 
improvements in “fringe” benefits: higher unemployment 
and pension pay- 
ments, and financial 

OUTPUT OF MOTOR CARS aid for workers 
200 ( Thousands: weekly averages) affected by re-deploy- 
ment. But there was 
still an unbridgeable 
gap when the con- 
tracts expired. 

Even without the 
contracts, it is busi- 
ness nearly—but not 
quite—as usual. De- 
spite the effect of the 
Memorial Day holi- 
day last week, the 
production figures for 
cars revived slightly 
in May, but there is still no sign of a significant increase 
in demand that would haul the industry out of its 
troubles. The decisive question now is how the bargaining 
position of the two sides will change before the time comes 
for the companies to start making their 1959 cars. The 
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- dazzle of chromium on the new models brings an answering 


gleam of hope to Mr Reuther’s eye, for the companies will 
be far more vulnerable to a strike threat when these start 
to move along the assembly line. But the companies also 
have a weapon. Now that the union is working without a 
contract, the company will no longer collect its dues for it. 
The union will put members with collecting boxes on the 
gates of the plants, but workers who refuse to pay (and 
are consequently dismissed from the union) will not do so 
at the peril of their jobs ; where there is no contract, there 
is no “union shop” either. How much this will under- 
mine the union’s finances is a moot point and it remains to 
be seen whose side time is on. 


California—Set to Go 


HIS week’s primary election, in which Californians 
- chose the candidates for next November’s general 
election, produced few surprises ; indeed, for the two top 
vacancies there was only one intra-party contest, for the 
Republican senatorial nomination, left vacant when the 
incumbent, Mr Knowland, decided to run for Governor, 
thus forcing the incumbent Republican Governor, Mr 
Knight, to play musical chairs and run for Senator. He 
was in no danger of being pushed out of the game in 
the first round but the primary confirmed that both he and 
Mr Knowland are in serious danger of defeat in the finals. 
Mr Knowland will then be competing with Mr “ Pat” 
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And there you are— 
in the centre of London 


Piccadilly Circus in fact. And of course the Midland Bank is 
there. Head south across the Circus, and you'll find the new 
West. End Overseas Branch of the Midland Bank. And that 
makes sense, for this branch was planned expressly for you 
and all other visitors to London. You can change Travellers 
Cheques there, as well as the currency from your 

own country, and you can get all the advice you require 
on the hundred-and-one matters that need attention ; 
during your stay: This branch of the Midland Bank, too, 

is one of the most comfortable and up-to-the-minute 
} in Europe. Make a date to meet your friends there. 


MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED 
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SELLING IN 
AMERICA ? 









US 






Consult 


First National City’s experience 


... right here in London 


Thinking of exporting to America? Then call on 
The First National City Bank of New York... in 
London. 

In either of our two London branches you will 
find American banking experts with up-to-date 
knowledge of U.S. market conditions, who can 
answer most of your questions on the spot. Their 
sound advice will save you time, trouble and money. 
They are in constant touch with Head Office in 
Wall Street, and a network of 78 branches in 
New York City and correspondents throughout the 
United States, all of which will be glad to welcome 
and work with you if you make the trip there, or 
set up a U.S. organization. 

Our Bank is particularly well placed to help the 
British exporter to America—and to many other 


parts of the world. Call or telephone at any time. 


on 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 
Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON BRANCHES: 
City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 PHONE: LONDON WALL [221 
Berkeley Square : 17 BRUTON STREET, W.I_ PHONE: MAYFAIR 6600 
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For over so years DRY SACK— 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry Sherry— 
has been a popular favourite 
throughout the world. 


Available also, of course, 
in half flasks. 





Shippers of the famous WALNUT BROWN’ 
TARLITO and ‘CANASTACREAM' Sherries 
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If you are considering factory 
premises, study the advantages 
of Tyler Pre-Cast Reinforced 
Concrete Buildings. Tylers are 
specialists in this field, and the 
skill and experience of many 
years of development and re- 
search is self-evident in every 
structure they produce. Design 
is practical, finish is clean and 
“marble” smooth, and erection 
—by Tylers’ own skilled teams 
—speedy and simple. 

The swift expansion of premises 
with the minimum of incon- 
venience for saving of time and 
money, fora really well-designed 
building—you cannot do better 
than get in touch with Tyler. 
Please write for literature. 


Tyler Buildings are manufactured in accordance 
with current British Standard Specification 
Code of Practice C.P. 114/57. 


PRE-CAST REINFORCED 
CONCRETE BUILDINGS 





HGRA w EC. W. TYLER & Co. Ltd., River Works, Tonbridge, Kent. 
Phone: Tonbridge 4024/5. 
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Brown, the present Attorney General of California, and Mr 
Knight will be opposed by Representative Clare Engle. Mr 
Engle has been regularly returned to Washington for the 
last fifteen years, but he is not as well known all over the 
state as is the popular Governor Knight. Mr Brown, the 
only Californian Democrat to win an important state-wide 
election in the Eisenhower landslide of 1956, is a famous 
vote-getter—but so is Senator Knowland. 

This week, however, Mr Brown did much better than 
Mr Knowland, and Mr Engle than Mr Knight, thus giving 
a sharp upward twist to the already soaring spiral of Demo- 
cratic confidence that this year California’s voters will at 
last allow the Democrats to govern them. Under Cali- 
fornia’s unconventional cross-filing system, the candidates 
for party nominations put their names on the ballot paper 
of the opposition party as well as on that of their own party, 
so that the primary becomes in effect a preliminary popu- 
larity contest. Mr Brown got rather more Republican votes 
than Mr Knowland did Democratic and much more support 
from his own party than Mr Knowland did from his, so that 
on the combined results Mr Brown ended up far ahead—a 
good psychological start towards final victory. One reason 
for Mr Brown’s success was that the Senator was too occu- 
pied in Washington to have time for barnstorming at home 3 
when the campaign proper starts in the autumn, he 
will be free from congressional duties. Another reason was 
that the Democratic poll was much heavier than the Repub- 
lican, which suggests that the Democratic organisation had 
concentrated on getting out the labour vote. 

The Democrats are counting on this vote to give them 
their victory in November, not only because they expect that 
unemployment will be the main issue in this election, but 
also because Mr Knowland, convinced that the majority of 
voters want to protest against the “ excessive power ” of the 
trade unions, is basing his campaign on his anti-union 
“bill of rights” for workers. His courageous obstinacy 
about what to everyone else seems a losing cause is much 
resented by other Republican candidates, who feel that Mr 
Knowland is jeopardising their chances as well as his own. 
For this and other reasons, California’s Republicans are 
going into this campaign as bitterly divided as the Demo- 
crats in this state have traditionally been—but as this year, 
for once, they are not. 


Of Questionable Benefit 


“YIRST conceived as a simple, speedy way of putting more 
k spending money into the pockets of the unemployed 
whose benefits under the insurance scheme had run out, 
the unemployment compensation Bill, as finally passed by 
Congress after two months, poses more questions than it 
answers, and may well provide only a little help for a few 
suerers. That the Senate approved it unanimously, after 
only token protests from those who have human interests 
closest to their hearts, and that the Administration was pre- 
pared to welcome it, is additional evidence of the lack of 
urgency in current official thinking about the present trend 
of the recession. In fairness to the Administration, how- 
ever, its main reason for urging the Senate to accept the 
House’s version of the Bill without change was to ensure 
that the legislation would not be delayed further by argu- 
ments over how to reconcile two different Bills. 

This tactic succeeded, but asa result the final Bill, instead 
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of being mandatory, as the Administration originally asked, 
leaves it to the individual states to decide whether or not 
their unemployed shall receive the additional benefits which 
the federal government is authorised to advance. The actual 
amount would vary with the varying state laws, but most 
industrial workers would get about $30 a week for another 
13 weeks after they had exhausted their regular insurance 
rights. If the money advanced has not been repaid by the 
State, out of its insurance reserves, within four years, then 
there will be an increase in the tax on employers to cover 
the debt. 

According to Mr Mitchell, the Secretary of Labour, this 
tax is levied by the federal government and is no concern 
of state legislatures ; if it were, many of them would have 
to be summoned specially to allow the new facilities to be 
used this year. On first consideration, at least, few state 
governors agree with Mr Mitchell that they do not need to 
consult their legislatures ; the Governor of Maryland is 
already calling his into special session. Furthermore, quite 
apart from the question of whether the Bill violates the 
actuarial principles on which the insurance system is based, 
state legislators, and governors too, are dubious about 
accepting aid which might eventually mean higher taxes on 
local businesses. So far only the governors of a few of the 
hardest-hit states, including Michigan, New York and 
Illinois, have announced that they will accept the help 
offered by the Bill. But others will probably have second 
thoughts if employment continues to decline and if the 
number of insured workers who have exhausted their right 
to benefit continues to mount. 


EXPLODING CITIES—VII 


Limiting Urban Sprawl 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Y¥ 1975, metropolitan areas in the United States will 
B occupy approximately twice the territory they do 
today. This elemental fact of urban sprawl has at last 
brought city planning to the fore in a country where the 
use of natural resources, including sheer space, has always 
been prodigal and exuberant. The number of American 
cities with official planning agencies more than doubled 
between 1942 and 1954 ; the movement is now expanding 
to include much-needed metropolitan bodies to plan for 
the scores of municipalities and the several counties that 
may constitute a single metropolitan area. During 1957 
alone, some eight states passed laws to allow local govern- 
ments in metropolitan areas, both present and prospective, 
to plan together for their future growth. Federal legislation 
reflects the change ; whereas the Housing Act of 1937 aimed 
only at the replacement of bad housing, its scope was 
broadened in 1949 to include community development, and 
the urban renewal legislation of 1954 not only offered the 
first direct federal aid to city planning but also required 
that the local agencies, as a condition of receiving support 
for projects, should produce a comprehensive plan showing 
how the proposed renewal would fit into the development 
of the community. 

The fact is that cities are spreading out even faster than 
they are gaining population. Each family provided with a 
new house today uses about twice as much land as a new 
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family did thirty years ago. Manufacturing plants, which 
used to be built several storeys high, accommodating hun- 
dreds of employees on an acre, all of whom came to work 
on foot or by public transport, now stretch out in single- 
storey munificence, surrounded by huge car parks for their 
workers ; the number of employees an acre may be as low 
as ten or twelve. A growth of a thousand in the population 
of a city of a century ago meant a mere ten-acre addition to 
the urban area ; now such an increase will absorb between 
100 and 200 additional acres. With the best of planning, 
such growth produces problems ; without it, chaos. 

A local planning board may have much power or little ; 
the Standard City Planning Enabling Act, prepared by the 
Department of Commerce for the guidance of local com- 
munities, suggests that the approval of the planning com- 
mission be required for major projects, from new streets to 
public services, subject only to reversal by a two-thirds vote 
of the city council. Even where such real power is not 
granted to the commission, it may exercise effective influence 
as long as there is a requirement that it must be consulted, 
since councilmen can then be held publicly accountable for 
ignoring the planners’ advice. Still, there are few areas 
of local government more subject to political pressure than 
planning, and such evils as “spot zoning” (individual 
exceptions to zoning ordinances, voted by the council at the 
behest of interested parties) are hard to eradicate. It helps 
if the city charter is of the “strong mayor ” variety, with 
a small, modernised council, which is able to resist local 
pressure. Even then, planning may be negative, based 
largely on zoning restrictions concerning the use of land, 
the permitted density and height of buildings, and the 
like ; these are enforced under police powers. 

Planning of a more positive kind has had a great 
impetus from the urban renewal programme, which has 
already begun to remake the heart of such cities as Phila- 


delphia and New Haven, and has focused attention on 
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saving the urban core. The chances of reversing, even 
partially, the exodus to suburbia are vehemently debated. 
Transport is a key problem here, and the automobile, 
expanding both in size and numbers, is the chief villain. 
A survey of Providence, Rhode Island, shows that while 
70 per cent of the population live within a five-minute walk 
of a bus stop, only 10 per cent use the bus as often as twice 
a week. Public transport is everywhere caught in a vicious 
cycle: as the number of passengers declines the difficulties 
of maintaining adequate service increase ; as the quality of 
service worsens, the volume of passengers suffers. Building 
more superhighways merely increases congestion at the 
centre of cities. The bolder planners are suggesting that 
the city’s core must revert to the pedestrian, who might be 
assisted by pavements like horizontal moving staircases ; 
the automobile would be banished to the periphery. 

Whether or not people can be lured back to the city will 
depend on the relative attractiveness of the core and the 
fringe. The great advantage of the fringe is undoubtedly 
the freestanding house and its “ yard” or garden. There 
are even those who argue that suburbia does not really need 
the parks, which it all too clearly is not getting, because 
Americans, with their barbecue pits, their children’s sand- 
boxes and their $1 billion a year spent on gardening, find 
their parks on the home half-acre. But few can view the 
drab expanse of uninspired match-box houses that constitute 
the majority of suburban building estates without serious 
qualms for the future. 


Where possible, planners strive to introduce variety into 
the new developments. They press for green belts, either 
ia the form of parks or of land reserved for agriculture, as 
a means of giving some significant shape, as well as breathing 
space, to suburban communities. The battle to save good 
arable land near cities has led, in California, to the incorpora- 
tion of some rural areas for the express purpose of enacting 
zoning restrictions to keep the builder ovt. Again, some 
suburbs accustomed to priding themselves on their “ strictly 
residential character” are now encouraging within their 
borders the development of “ industrial parks,” containing 
attractive (and attractively taxable) plants, whose plans must 
be approved by the local planning board before building 
permits are issued. But the chance to build “new towns ” 
on the British model is rare in the United States ; usually 
the most that the planner can do, even where local govern- 
ment makes good use of his services, is to hedge the private 
developer about with conditions. 

Such restrictions scarcely provide satisfactory assurances 
that these new developments will become living, and live- 
able, communities. Moreover, it is far from certain that 
suburbanites are ready to accept metropolitan government, 
without which metropolitan planning is difficult at best. 
Nor is it entirely clear, despite the urban renewal pro- 
gramme, that all the major federal projects will be required 
to contribute to sound planning ; some fear that the huge 
new federal highway programme will be dominated by the 
engineers and by local economic interests, with the planners 
running a poor third. But at least the planners have caused 
many to question the traditional American assumption that 
expansion per se is good, and to realise that the United 
States could conceivably be choked by its own growth unless 
order can be established quickly. 

Previous articles in this series appeared in the issues of 
Fanuary 4th and 25th, February 22nd, March 15th, April 
12th and May 3rd. Individual studies of how the 
explosion is affecting particular places will follow. 


Ts 
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Damaging Decision 


RADE union leaders, who are reluctantly resigned to 


legislation protecting their members against the 
exploitation by union officers which has been shown to 
exist in some instances, last week faced trouble from a new 
and unexpected quarter. The Supreme Court gave indivi- 
dual workers a potentially devastating weapon against the 
excesses of organised labour when it ruled, by the wide 
margin of 6 to 2, that state courts may award punitive 
damages against trade unions, even though the National 
Labour Relations Board has jurisdiction over the unfair 
labour practice involved. In the past the Court has acted 
on the assumption that Congress, in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
meant to supersede state legislation in the field of labour 
relations. The majority held, however, in the Russell case, 
that the federal government does not have the exclusive 
jurisdiction which would give the unions “ substantial im- 
munity ” from the consequences of illegal acts such as mass 
picketing. 

The practical point is that the labour board may award 
a worker only the wages he lost through the action of the 
union ; the state courts may award punitive damages. The 
Russell case involved a non-union worker, who was awarded 
lost pay of $500 and damages of $9,500 for “ mental 
anguish ” because he was prevented by pickets of the auto- 
mobile workers’ union from entering a plant in Alabama ; 
such punitive damages, in the view of the Chief Justice 
who, with Justice Douglas, dissented from the decision, may 
reduce some trade unions to bankruptcy and inhibit others 
from acting as effective bargaining agents for their members. 
Already, in Alabama, the UAW is faced with 29 other suits 
for a total of $1.5 million in damages arising out of the 
same strike. 

Technically, the right to strike is not affected, so long 
as there is no mass picketing and no coercion. In fact, 
although trade unions will try to supervise their pickets 
more closely, it is not always possible to keep emotions 
from getting out of hand and, if trade unions are to be held 
responsible for everything which is done on the picket line, 
the cost will be heavy. This will be particularly true in 
states where judges and juries tend—as they do in the 
South—to be anti-union. The most serious effect of the 
decision may be to licence 48 different points of view on the 
responsibilities of trade unions, The obvious remedy 
would be to’-amend the Taft-Hartley Act to provide for 
uniform treatment of suits for damages. But the trade 
unions would be in a stronger position to demand such a 
change if in the past they had not fought so bitterly against 
the Taft-Hartley Act and had not resisted, until a few 
weeks ago, the public’s feeling that they should be made 
more responsible to their members. 


Spliced Wire Services 


HE Department of Justice, after consideration, has 
T decided that there is no case for forbidding the bans 
of the two privately owned news agencies, or wire services, 
the United Press, controlled by the Scripps-Howard news- 
paper group, and the Hearst-owned International News Ser- 
vice. INS has been losing money for years and, under- 


manned though it has been, has been kept going only by a 
subsidy of $3 million a year from its Hearst owners ; the 
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UP’s financial position has not been altogether healthy 
either. The courts have held that, although the law bars 
mergers which tend to reduce competition, it does not forbid 
the acquisition of a failing business by a stronger one. All 
that is now left of INS is the last letter of the new agency’s 
by-line, UPI. 

The swallowing up of the weakest of the three news 
agencies should, in fact, mean more rather than less com- 
petition for the Associated Press, the giant co-operative 
service owned by its member newspapers. It may be on the 
conscience of the Department of Justice, and it should cer- 
tainly be a lesson to all aspiring trust-busters, that the suc- 
cessful suit thirteen years ago to destroy the “ monopoly ” 
of the AP had the practical effect of destroying what chance 
the UP and INS had of competing with it. In 1945 the 
Supreme Court ruled that the AP service must be made 
available to all applicants; before that an AP franchise 
could be obtained for a newspaper or broadcasting station 
only if other AP members in the area consented, which they 
were unlikely to do. 

The result was to reduce the demand for the services of 
the other agencies, who already were at a competitive dis- 
advantage since the AP can use the news-gathering services 
of its members for local events. When duplications are 
eliminated—a few newspapers took both the UP and the 
INS service—the new agency should have about 950 
clients among daily newspapers in the United States, com- 
pared with 1,243 for the AP. Healthy as this more even 
competition will be, it is cold comfort for the staff of INS, 
most of whom are thrown out on to a shrinking market for 
journalists, and for all those who value variety of views and 
hate to see the field of journalism being swept clear of all 
but the mighty. 


Tourists by Express 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


F the hordes of American travellers who will flood 
@) Britain and the Continent this summer, undaunted by 
the recession at home or crises abroad, a considerable pro- 
portion will make their travel plans through the American 
Express. Oldest and biggest of the American firms that deal 
in tourism, it provides this help in various forms and at 
varying costs. What Thomas Cook and Sons has been to 
the British traveller for more than a century, the American 
Express now is to the American—only more so. The extent 
of that “ more so” reflects in part the rapid changes which 
have come about in transport facilities as well as in inter- 
national responsibilities. 

The British firm rose with the expansion of the British 
Empire in the nineteenth century, the American firm is 
expanding with American interests in the air age. Until 
the last war ushered in transatlantic air services Americans 
were cut off from most other continents by great watery 
distances that took days or weeks to cross. This meant that 
holidays abroad were limited to the upper income groups 
who could take a month off, or to academic people who had 
their summers free. Air travel has now brought Paris as 
close to New York in point of time as it was to London 
before the war, but among the growing numbers of tourists 
there are still many who are venturing abroad for the first 
time and who feel the constant need of a guardian hand. 
That need the American Express satisfies in ways that the 
more experienced British might not ask of Cooks. 
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‘In 1890, when the American Express was concerned with 
the movement of goods, not people, Mr Fargo, the president 
of the firm and a member of the family which founded the 
famous Wells Fargo Company, now a subsidiary of the 
American Express, went to Europe armed with letters 
of credit. Once he got off the beaten track, he found “ no 
more use for them than for so much wet wrapping paper.” 
Arriving home, he ordered a subordinate to invent a negoti- 
able unit which would be almost as acceptable as currency, 
yet would be safeguarded against loss. The American 
Express travellers’ cheque with its double signature, one 
written on purchase, the other when it is cashed, was the 
answer. (Thomas Cook, on the other hand, claims to have 
issued similar sterling cheques as early as 1873, and dollar 
cheques in 1874.) 


Mr Fargo foresaw the utility of the invention, and he 
must have thought that it would be profitable—as it is now 
that $5 million worth are issued every year—but he was 
curiously blind to the fact that travellers’ cheques would do 
best allied to a flourishing tourist business. He went so far 
as to proclaim his belief that there was “no money in the 
tourist business as conducted by Thomas Cook and Sons 
and, even if there were, this company would not undertake 
it.” How thoroughly time has contradicted him is visible in 
the crowds that flood the office of the company in the Hay- 
market, or the turbaned Sikhs who cool off in the air-condi- 
tioned comfort of the Karachi office, recently doubled in size 
te accommodate the increasing demand for tourist and 
banking services. The American Express now caters for Mr 
Fargo’s detested travellers in 35 countries around the world, 


ORN to speed the shipment of valuable goods within the 

United States at a time when slow canal boats were the 
best link between East and West, the American Express has 
widened its operations but it still sells service in an increas- 
ingly varied number of forms and places. In travel, the 
possibilities have broadened as flying has brought wide areas 
within reach of the man on a two-week holiday. Mr X wants 
to see Israel, to fish for salmon in Galicia, or to skin-dive off 
Sicily ? The American Express will plan his trip, get him 
a guide and a set of hotel reservations, advise him on equip- 
ment and sell him a form of negotiable currency, all for cash 
or on credit. He may use their offices as his address, they. 
will hire a car for him, tell him about doctors and advise 
him on wardrobes and the baby’s milk supply. 


The many services which its 399 offices provide vary to ’ 


a certain extent from country to country. Thus, though the 
American Express is an important factor in banking in Paki- 
stan, it is not licensed to do local banking in the United 
States. Its overseas subsidiary claims a network of fully 
licensed commercial banking offices in the principal cities of 


Europe and Asia ; the American company limits itself care-' 


fully to international business. The local offices try ‘to strike 
a happy medium between local practice and American 
habits, no easy matter in Madrid, which early risers find still 
sleepy at 10,a.m., or in Mexico, which takes a two-hour 
siesta.at noon-time. The Paris office, in particular, combines 
the charm and utility of the village post office, the bus 
station and, for conversational purposes, the super-market. 
Traditionally, at least, it comforts the homesick, brings 
lovers together, and rescues the suicidal. As a gossip centre 
its potential is known to every journalist. The company is 
well aware of the importance of these fringe services. The 
expense of free mail distribution it defends as a form of 
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“ salted peanuts on the bar. They cost us money, but they 
sell beer.” 

Travel and its adjuncts are the best advertised of the 
services which the American Express offers, but those 
adjuncts are being widened into so many fields that the com- 
pany’s corporate structure begins to look like an octopus. 
The firm, which is a holding company with subsidiaries and 
sub-subsidiaries, has consolidated assets of $667,635,100 and 
an income (in 1957, which was a banner year) of $6,870,545. 
It engages in freight forwarding and overseas banking, ships 
household goods abroad for military personnel, runs, through 
Wells Fargo, an armoured car service in New York, and 
operates a hotel in Mexico; in 37 American states it checks 
stocks for firms that want to borrow on them, and banks 
that want to lend on them ; in several cities it will accept 
payments of gas, electric light and telephone bills. 

Its most recent expansion is into the business of renting 
automobiles and lorries. By a merger with the Hertz com- 
pany which operates a drive-yourself scheme that functions 
in Europe and parts of Latin America as well as in the 
United States, a new holding company has been established 
to spread the use of this popular and convenient service. 

One explanation of the accelerated growth of the Ameri- 
can Express is that Americans who have bought their full 
share of finned motor cars and television sets now want some- 
thing else to give them social standing, and find it in foreign 
travel ; the firm’s expansion also reflects the widening mili- 
tary and economic ventures of Americans, and the intellec- 
tual curiosity stirred by these ventures. Moreover, Ameri- 
cans who knew Europe before the ait age are beginning to 
declare themselves bored with that continent and hungry 
for something newer and stranger. The time needed for a 
world cruise by boat has so far limited the satisfaction of 
this desire to the elderly and retired, but the arrival of 
the jet age may change this. The American Express is now 
planning jet tours which will take travellers around the 
world in four weeks, with no more stops and little more 
trouble than used to be encountered in a four-week tour 
of Europe. The cost, according to their calculations, will be 
a small] deterrent. 


Criminal Pricing ? 


HE anti-trust indictment brought against 29 of the lead- 
T ing American oil companies accuses them, in effect, of 
using the permission which they were given at the time of 
the Suez crisis, to co-operate in order that Europe might be 
adequately supplied with oil, as a screen behind which they 
conspired to raise the price of oil to the consumer. The 
result of this criminal agreement, it is alleged, is that the 
price of crude oil went up 35 cents a barrel and the retail 
prices of products 1 cent a gallon in January, 1957 ; the 


‘ indictment covers ‘all the United ‘States except the west 


coast where a separate action is being brought. At the time 
a congressional inquiry charged the companies with “ price- 
gouging,” but they argued, and still argue, that the increase 
was essential if the necessary supplies of oil for Europe were 
to be assured. What the Department of Justice apparently 
objects to is not so much the actual increase in price as that 
it was imposed simultaneously by all the companies every- 
where. The maximum penalty under the present indictment 
for each of the companies is $50,000, but there is a possi- 
bility that the department may broaden the criminal suit 


into a civil proceeding against the general marketing policies 
of the industry. 
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And that’s not the only thing I like about Tape-Riters. They’re so self-contained— 

no fussing with discs, reels or recording sleeves. My boss just dictates at his speed 

for me to type at mine .. . and right first time! Of course, in our typing pool the Tape-Riter 
centralised system works wonders. It’s hard to believe we are now doing more work— 
and with no extra staff. Life seems so easy with a Tape-Riter. There are Tape-Riter centralised systems 
or single machines for your business too! Why don’t you have a word with the 
Tape-Riter people today? Their Mr. Simpson will be glad to arrange for an 

executive to discuss your problem. The telephone number is HYDe Park 8292. 
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“<egSave money— 

make TAPER-LOCK your 
standard method of 
fixing to shafts ( 6) 
















FOR THE BEST IN BANQUETING 


QUAGLINO’s will open London’s newest Ban- 


Use a TAPER-LOCK Bush and fix your pulley 


to its shaft in less than a minute. TAPER- 

LOCK Bushes are interchangeable too ; you 
can fit them to any diameter shaft. They 
cut out keywaying, save space and have no 











queting Suite on October 1. Here will be 
provided the good food, good wine, and good 


palace service which have made Quaglino’s famous. 
dangerous projections. 


TAPER-LOCK Bushes are off-the-shelf stock 
at 19 Fenner Branches. Many Distributors 


The accommodation available ranges from rooms 







suitable for small business lunches up to the 





at Home and overseas also stock them. 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 


Branches at: Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristo!, Burnley, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, Manchester, 
Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


TWO NEW VESSELS 


(M.V. Container Enterprise & M.V. Container Venturer) for the 


spacious ballroom holding 400 guests for a 





dinner and dance. 














Please write or telephone :- 
THE BANQUETING MANAGER, QUAGLINO’S, 
BURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. WHITEHALL 6767. 








Two new container-carrying ships 
of unique design offer even better 
transport facilities to foster the 
ever increasing flow of trade. M.V. 
Container Enterprise is now in 


service; M.V. Container Venturer 


will follow soon. 18 weekly sailings 
connect at Heysham with express 
train services from all parts of 
Great Britain. Further information 
from District Marine Manager, 





Heysham Harbour, Lancs. 
(Heysham 73) ; Shipping Traffic 
Superintendent, 20, Donegall Quay, 
Belfast (Belfast 28061) ; Irish 
Traffic Superintendent, Euston 


Station, London, N.W.1, or any 
station of British Railways. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Steps to the Throne 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ow that General de Gaulle has cleared so quickly and 
N successfully the parliamentary obstacles to his return 
and that telegrams of congratulation are pouring in from 
around the world, it is not in the fashion to scrutinise the 
last steps in his ascent to power. Yet these must be 
recorded, and not for the sake of historical accuracy alone. 
The manner of the climb to power is seldom without effect 
on the nature of the reign. 

When autumn comes the general may, or may not, be 
confirmed in his position by a popular vote. He was not, 
however, called to office by the voice of the French people 
but rather by the government’s cowardice, the relative 
indifference of bewildered Frenchmen in France, and the 
dictation of the Algerian settlers and soldiers. In Paris 
the only “ gaullist ” voice was the cacophony that disturbed 
the peace of the night on Thursday and Friday of last week. 
The bright young things from the fashionable quarters—the 
merveilleux of 1958—drove through the streets sounding 
their horns to proclaim their attachment to the general 
and to “ French Algeria.” Yet the most ardent gaullist 
would not claim this fashionable joy-ride by the excited 
few as a “ popular ” verdict—inviting, say, comparison with 
the republican mass march of the previous Wednesday. But 
the republican parties did not call the people of Paris out 
again. “ We are no longer capable of three glorious days in 
succession,” a Parisian remarked, 

The epilogue was played out in the Palais Bourbon, 
where the votes of the socialists were still needed for a 
legal performance. M. Mollet, chief inspirer of the gaullist 
succession, was permanently rushing between Socialist 
meetings and the general’s headquarters. M. Vincent 
Auriol, a former president of the Republic, came to his 
rescue and their combined efforts succeeded in breaching the 
facade of hostility to de Gaulle in the party. The twin 
arguments of the general’s liberalism and the threat of 
civil war gained ground. But when it came to the vote 
last Saturday, it turned out that the majority of Socialist 
deputies was still against the general. A compromise was 
reached by granting the deputies, on this occasion, a free 
vote, and freedom to join the new government if they chose. 

Socialist resistance to threats and wooing had many 
causes. One reason was a reluctance to be a consenting 
victim and to lend a legal appearance to what some of the 
Socialists called a paratrooper investiture. Combined with 
this was a feeling of guilt that if things had come to such 
a pass it was largely through the Algerian policies sponsored 
by the secretary of their own party. The names of Mollet 
and Lacoste suddenly became anathema to many Socialists. 
But they were not only looking back. There are Socialists 
who think that the apparently ageing general, for all his 
gifts, will prove another Hindenburg. The threat of civil 
war, to them, is simply postponed and they do not want 
to leave to the Communists the undisputed leadership of 


the popular forces. In the assembly the ghost of Vichy 
haunted the lobbies, producing the so-called “ complex of 
the eighty ” (the number of deputies who voted against the 
transfer of power to Pétain in 1940). An unkind critic 
summed up the attitude of many Socialists as a combined 
desire to be among the eighty and to see de Gaulle elected 
nevertheless. 

The Communists have certainly acted on the assumption 
that the battle has only been delayed, though it is not 
clear whether they have not just made a virtue of necessity. 
Their moderation may have been dictated by the knowledge 
that in isolation they could not mobilise the strength to 
tesist General de Gaulle and the forces of the law. What- 
ever the reason, they avoided a full-scale clash, acted as the 
faithful defenders of “ republican legality” and wooed un- 
ceasingly their reluctant allies. They voted to the end 
against General de Gaulle’s return. On the day of the 
investiture the militants were called out, but they were told 
to parade, not to fight. Several, nevertheless, were wounded 
in skirmishes with the police. But the party was still osten- 
sibly avoiding a trial of strength. 

The Communists’ future strategy seems to be based on 
historical analogy. To them the next stage in France will 
be the “liberal empire.” Only when the general gets lost 
in the Algerian maze (and, in their opinion, he cannot help 
it) will the regime become fully authoritarian, the general 
revealing his Bonapartist leanings or making way for others 
who will. Then will come the real battle and the Socialists 
will be left with the choice between unity with the Com- 
munists or mass desertion by the rank-and-file. In the mean- 
time the Communists will prepare the ground by common 
action in the various vigilance and anti-fascist committees. 
Whatever the worth of this analysis, it has certainly influ- 
enced the stand of other anti-gaullists who are frightened 
to leave the monopoly of resistance to the Communists. 

Such, then, was the situation on the eve of the transfer 
of power. The Bourse was recovering its confidence. Gold 
was falling ; the franc and French and Algerian shares were 
picking up. The Right, both extremist and orthodox, had 
rallied to the general. The MRP was following suit after 
some reassurances about foreign alignments and European 
policies (thrice M. Robert Schuman was told by an emissary 


“that it was not the general’s habit to go back on a signed 


treaty). Most Radicals were now favourable. But the 
question remained whether the general would agree to 
face parliament if the majority of Socialists refused to back 
him. M. Mollet, who had staked his political future on 
the Gaullist card, begged him to go on and the general 
agreed on condition that M. Mollet should lend him his 
name (for what it was now worth) as a sign of socialist 
approval. 

And so.to Sunday, June 1st. At three in the afternoon 
the general entered the packed chamber. For a moment 
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he surveyed what were by now to him unfamiliar surround- 
ings and faces. Then his tall figure towered above the 
rostrum as he read his brief speech of investiture. The 
government was asking for full powers for six months “ to 
restore the unity of the nation.” The general asked also 
for a mandate to rewrite the constitution and submit the 
result to a popular referendum. The relationship with the 
“associated states ” would be redefined in the process. The 
assembly must vote the necessary laws rapidly and then 
depart until October. The speech lasted only a few minutes 
before the general was gone, giving no indication of his 
foreign policy nor of his plan for Algeria and only the 
vaguest hints about the constitution. All he did say was that 
it would be based on universal suffrage, the separation of 
powers and governmental responsibility to parliament. 

The composition of the cabinet was not much help either. 
Admittedly, the colonialist ultras had been excluded. 
Indeed, the general was taking over the main figures of the 
dreaded “system.” M. Mollet, who had dominated this 
sorry legislature, and M. Pflimlin, who had presided over 
its last abdication, were included among the four ministers 
of state ; the conservative M. Pinay at the ministry of finance 
was a guarantee of orthodoxy. The newcomers were mainly 
civil servants. The choice of M. Couve de Murville, 
ambassador to Bonn, for the ministry of foreign affairs was 
interpreted as a reassurance for “Europeans”; that of 
M. Guillaumat, of the Atomic Energy Commission, to the 
ministry of defence as a sign of contemplated modernisation. 
But will they be more than subordinates ? More important 
is the fact that the whole cabinet is tentative, to be reshaped 
after General de Gaulle’s return from Algiers. 


Voting in the Dark 


The deputies were thus asked to vote in the dark. The 
alternative to the general was civil war. They were to trust 
him, his past, and his spoken confidences to party leaders. 
In the circumstances, it is not astonishing that the best 
speeches were made for the opposition. M. Mendés-France 
balanced a severe criticism of the performance of the Fourth 
Republic with a declaration of faith in the republican par- 
liamentary system. He concluded that this was not a free 
vote ; and he could not give his consent under threat. 
M. Mitterrand proclaimed that the general “ in law, will get 
his power from the representatives of the nation ; in fact, he 
holds it already from the coup de force.”” M. Duclos, signifi- 
cantly milder than on previous occasions, expressed his con- 
fidence in the opposition of the people as a whole. M. Cot, a 
progressiste, claimed that since it was carried under duress, 
the vote was null and void ; he, too, appealed to the verdict 
of the people. 

General de Gaulle was invested by 329 votes to 224. 
In addition to the 147 Communists and their allies, the 
votes against were cast -by 49 Socialists (42 voted in favour),, 
18 Radicals, three followers of M. Mitterrand and three 
members of the MRP. The majority, though not impres- 
sive, was sufficient to get the vote on special powers 
through ; it was not enough for the new clause on constitu- 
tional revision, which required approval by at least three- 
fifths of those voting. The commissions immediately set 
to work. For the next 24 hours one often had the impres- 
sion of watching a congress of solicitors convinced that, even 
in these exceptional circumstances, democracy could be 
preserved by the clever drafting of a paragraph. The 
government agreed to some clarifying amendments, but it 
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was sure of ultimate victory. Having come to the point of 
abdication, the assembly could not now turn back. The 
general made the submission easier, even, in the end, coming 
to the chamber to answer questions. The last night session 
was the setting for a remarkable performance. 

It started, as expected, with an ultimatum: the final 
text submitted by the government must be approved or 
the government would insist on the inevitable consequence. 
The general’s parliamentary skill was shown in the discus- 
sion of amendments. He was full of charm and indulgence. 
He made a graceful actor’s bow to a Communist who sug- 
gested that sedition was now followed by seduction. He 
was full of republican fervour: the lower house was to be 
supreme ; there was to be no presidential government ; to 
be among the deputies was a pleasure and an honour. Was 
this the man who had been so scathing about the regime at 
his press conference two weeks before ? The socialist rebels 
decided to abstain, assuring a government majority. Even 
the journalists in the lobby started to talk of the general’s 
conversion. 

Only when it was over could one appreciate the quality 
of the performance. The general had not given in an inch. 
He had rejected the proposal that the constitution be 
submitted to parliament before the referendum on the 
ground that he would refuse to set the executive and the 
legislature at odds before the people. Yet, when M. 
Mitterrand asked him whether, on other occasions, he would 
decline to appeal to the electorate over the head of parlia- 
ment—a manceuvre dreaded by republicans ‘since Louis 
Napoleon—the general remained silent. M. Bidault made 
the apt parting comment: “Today chamber music, 
tomorrow musique militaire.” 


In Algeria 


On Wednesday the general began his Algerian pilgrimage. 
Algiers greeted the man it had imposed on France in a 
mood of delirious triumph, mingled with doubts. 
Addressing the huge crowd massed in the Forum, the gen- 
eral assured it of his sympathy and understanding. Then, 
taking at their face value the slogans of political equality 
launched recently by the settlers, he proclaimed that the 
Moslems of Algeria were now fully-fledged Frenchmen and 
as such would take part in the constitutional referendum 
(to be held in three months’ time) and in parliamentary elec- 
tions. Has the general opted for the policy of integration, 
which at best is a political gamble beyond France’s economic 
possibilities ? (This week, in an interview granted to 
L’Express, President Bourguiba stated that he would not 
insult the intelligence of the French authorities by suggest- 
ing that they might seriously think of basing a constructive 
policy on the so-called “ fraternisation”). The more left- 
wing of General de Gaulle’s supporters in Paris, still con- 
vinced that he will grant Algeria a form of independence, 
stress the facts that he did not use the word integration 
and that he reserved the right to discuss the future with 
the Algerian representatives produced by the elections, But 
beyond the delphic passages in the text, one thing is clear. 
The general is banking on the soldiers, whom he is seeking 
to bring under his full control. “I rely on the army for 
today and tomorrow.” In this crisis, the tragic weakness 
of the state’s authority has enabled the army to discover its 
vocation as king-maker. And the army has proclaimed 
that it will not tolerate any other master than the general. 
This is a key factor for the future of French politics. 
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Germany and the General 
FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


VEN for the congenitally imperturbable Dr Adenauer 

these have ‘been disquieting days. For nine years the 
Chancellor has unwaveringly staked Germany’s future on 
the development of the closest practicable political, 
economic, and military ties with France. Swallowing old 
prejudices, and sometimes deep misgivings, the majority of 
voters have allowed themselves to be persuaded that. this’ is 
all for the best. Now this national act of faith and expiation 
has been called newly into question. If the promised fruits 
of west European integration, rooted on Franco-German 
ground, are not actually to be as severely blighted as was 
at first supposed, no one doubts that they will now be much 
longer in the growing. And they will cost more to grow. 
There, for the majority of normally self-interested Germans, 
if not for their Carolingian chancellor, is the rub. 

Naturally there has been much consultation of the records 
in order to discover what General de Gaulle has ever said 
or written about Europe in general and Germany. in par- 
ticular. Some have found comfort in his contemplation of 
the “ dazzling prospect ” of a pooling of German and French 
resources, “the latter embracing those of Africa.” But 
heads have also been wagging uneasily over the General’s 
one-time surmise that.a rearmed Germany intent on reunifi- 
cation might drag the: West into war with the Soviet Union. 
General Speidel, the German commander-in-chief of the 
Attantic pact land forces in Europe, nipped over to Bonn 
from Paris last week, and has apparently assured Dr 
Adenauer that General de Gaulle’s emergence is unlikely 
to impair the Nato alliance beyond aggravating the delays 
already experienced in arming effectively. Anxiety has been 
further allayed by the appointment of M. Couve de Murville 
as foreign minister. Ambassador in Bonn since 1956, the 
unostentatious, hard-working M. de Murville is a known 
and respected quantity in the shifting scene. In a broad- 
cast twelve months ago he dismissed the concept of a 
Franco-Russian alliance against Germany as anachronistic, 
and he has since assured an audience of Hamburg business- 
men that France has no intention of embroiling the rest of 
Europe in military adventures in North Africa. 

Dr Adenauer’s policy does not look so seriously fractured 
after all. Certainly the French army’s intensified pre- 
occupation with Algeria will encourage some incorrigibles 
to redouble their advocacy of stronger and more inde- 
pendent German national forces ; but they probably do not 
count for very much. Tired critics of Dr Adenauer’s 
inflexibly Nato-bound foreign policy are praying that 
General de Gaulle will push Nato into a less rigid posture. 
Their prayers may be granted ; but, as others are already 
pointing out, they are probably over-sanguine in assuming 
that Germany would automatically be a beneficiary of any 
friendlier western relations with Russia. 

What seems to be dashing public confidence in Dr 
Adenauer’s “little Europe” policy at the moment is not 
so much General de Gaulle’s suspected aversion from it as 
the anticipated warmth of his embrace and the motives 
behind it. It is not expected that the French will want to 
back out of their commitments. But it is expected that 


they will delay the process of economic integration by 
invoking all the protective clauses which the Rome treaties 
afford, and that they will demand yet more financial help 
from the common market and from the Organisation for 
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European Economic Co-operation. It is being pointed out 
that Germany is already financing France through these 
channels to the tune of DM 2 billion (some £170 million), 
of which DM 800 million (£68 million) is earmarked for 
the development of French territory overseas. And _ it. is 
being suggested that the time has come to refuse any new 
requests for financial help—beginning with a refusal_ to 
pay any more to support the French forces that scarcely 
exist in Germany. 

So far the Germans have exercised singular restraint in 
their discussion of the crisis. One reason for this is their 
own not so distant experience of the pressures that push a 
nation to dispense with democratic procedures ; they do feel 
some sympathy with the French. Another is their aware- 
ness of Germany’s past contribution to the present enerva- 
tion of France. But a less sympathetic note is beginning 
to be sounded. “ There can be no mystic approach to the 
unromantic business of national finance,” says the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung. “ General de Gaulle’s policies 
are likely to prove expensive. Greatness costs money.” 


Lebanon’s Reluctant 
Compromisers 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


Beirut, Wednesday 


HE Libyans, backed by the Sudanese, seem to have 
- taken over from King Saud the role of Arab mediators- 
in-chief for which the Saudis are presumably more than 
grateful. The council of the Arab League, meeting at 
Benghazi to hear the Lebanese complaint against the United 
Arab Republic, has an intricate task before it and at the 
time of writing most delegates seem to expect the dis- 
cussions to continue until the end of the week. Beirut 
reports suggest that the mediators are now trying to wi 
general acceptance of a three-point programme: there 
should be a cessation of all inter-Arab press and radio 
warfare ; the Lebanese government should withdraw its 
complaint from the Security Council ; and an inter-Arab 
commission should visit the United Arab Republic and 
Lebanon in order to investigate various charges and counter- 
charges. Although it is reported that a majority of the Arab 
states not immediately involved in the dispute would wel- 
come a compromise on these lines, neither Lebanon nor 
the United Arab Republic has explicitly commented on the 
plan. Implicitly, however, the Lebanese government has 
entered a strong reservation by means of an official state- 
ment insisting on a short time limit for the cessation of all 
interference in Lebanese affairs. . 

Interference is of many kinds, some of which are difficult 
to detect or control. It is therefore not altogether clear 
what stoppage of interference by any given date really 
means. Probably the Lebanese government has in mind 
the immediate cessation of propaganda attacks from Cairo 
and Damascus which President Nasser could certainly bring 
about at the drop of a hat. Yet even so the Lebanese 
government would withdraw its complaint from the Security 
Council only with considerable misgiving. What President 
Nasser can easily stop he can easily restart. And if attacks 
were started again at some future date the Lebanese case 
would have lost much of its impact. It is already three 
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weeks since Dr Malik announced the government’s inten- 
tion of going to the Security Council and it is arguable that 
its case has already lost some of its gloss. The only advan- 
tage delay has brought to the government is that it has been 
able to accumulate fresh evidence of interference. 

It is arguable whether the compromise solution favoured 
by the Libyans is unduly favourable to the United Arab 
Republic. The council is considering a specific complaint 
directed by one state against another. Yet a resolution 
asking for the cessation of all inter-Arab propaganda war- 
fare puts all states-on the same footing. The implicit 
condemnation of Cairo and Damascus becomes the implicit 
condemnation of Baghdad also—even of Beirut for that 
matter. In return for this dubious victory the Lebanese are 
asked to withdraw the case from the Security Council, thus 
denying themselves the opportunity of winning a clear-cut 
propaganda advantage. It must be admitted, however, that 
the western powers would probably regard the withdrawal 
of the complaint with some relief, since it would relieve 
them from having to induge once more in the dangerous 
practice of taking sides in Middle Eastern disputes. 

Meanwhile efforts for a political solution in Lebanon 
itself seem to have made no progress whatever. All 
mediators, while giving public expression to vague hopes, 
confess that their past efforts have completely failed. 
The insistence of the extremists on complete victory 
suggests that they are now looking far ahead. They have 
already won the point that originally caused the flare-up: 
President Chamoun will not succeed himself. They have 
also made it virtually certain that whatever government is 
at the helm in the future, Lebanon will loosen its western 
ties and seek a more “ positively neutral” position in line 
with Nasserist nationalism. What more do they want ? 
Increasingly open discussion of a revision of the electoral 
law and of holding new elections suggest that they may 
be aiming at a change in the balance between the various 
minority interests on which the present state of Lebanon 
rests. That might mean effectively rewriting the “ National 
Pact” of 1943—the fundamental document in the history 
of the state. 


Australian Spotlight 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


Victorious Premier 


HE perky little premier of Victoria, Mr Bolte, was 
i returned to power with an increased majority in last 
week’s elections to the Legislative Assembly. His Liberal- 
Country party government could show solid progress 
over the last three. years in such fields as housing, 
schools, child welfare, the plans for a new technological 
university and, last but not least, in enabling Victorians 
to buy petrol on Sundays and drinks with their dinner. 
But Mr Bolte’s gains were due not to his vigorous govern- 
ment, but to the split in the Labour party. His party 
polled fewer votes than in 1955, but it got the second 
preference votes of the breakaway Democratic Labour party. 
The DLP lost its only member but is undismayed: it 
increased its share of the total poll to 14 per cent and 
succeeded in its principle aim of keeping the Australian 
Labour party out of power until such time as it sheds 
Dr Evatt and what it regards as his pro-communist policies. 
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. Father Figure 


What sort of portent is this for the federal elections in 
December ? No other state has so strong a Democratic 
Labour party as Victoria. The trouble started here in 1954, 
when Dr Evatt accused the Victorian executive of the 
Labour party of plotting to depose him and recognised only 
a minority of the executive which thereupon seceded. In 
Victoria, therefore, what became the DLP inherited the 
assets and organisation of the Labour party, whereas else- 
where it had to build from scratch as a minority break- 
away movement. In Victoria, moreover, it has the support 
and blessing of the Roman Catholic church, whereas in 
New South Wales and South Australia the church seems 
to recommend fighting communism from within the ALP. 

Nevertheless, the Labour party in New South Wales and 
Queensland is well and truly split and in both states the 
split has occurred since the last federal election in 1955. 
With the DLP’s second preferences, Mr Menzies should 
gain between five and ten seats. His position looks so 
impregnable that many Liberals consider it unnecessary to 
buy Country party support by offering the Treasury to its 
new leader, Mr McEwen, when Sir Arthur Fadden retires 
in December. 

Two trends, moreover, are in Mr Menzies’s favour. The 
first concerns immigration. More than half the 1,250,000 
people who have come to live in Australia since the war 
came from countries other than Britain and a high pro- 
portion are Roman Catholic and anti-communist. On the 
whole, they vote Liberal. No wonder Dr Evatt complains 
of the low proportion of Britons and of political tests that 
exclude Communists. The second trend that favours Mr 
Menzies is the rise in his own reputation. He is at last 
getting in his own country some of the honour he has long 
enjoyed in Britain. Never mind if he doesn’t do anything, 
he’s a world statesman and a national asset ; Good Old Bob, 
the authentic father figure. 


Territorian Tyrant 


No father-figure is the Minister for Territories, Mr Paul 
Hasluck. One of his charges, the Northern Territory, is 
rebelling against paternal rule. In Northern Territory you 
find the Australians of the books and films. It is a country 
where men are men and there is only one woman to every 
three of them ; where a population of only 19,000 inhabits 
600,000 square miles; and where that population is at 
present very angry. As they drive their cattle along a 
thousand miles of burning stockroute, or dig uranium ore 
at Rum Jungle, or let strong beer wash the red dust from 
their throats in some corrugated-iron oasis, the Territorians 
brood on their wrongs. 

The Territory was once a part of South Australia (which 
ran right across the continent from north to south), but 
in I9II it was ceded to the Commonwealth government. 
It was provided with a resident Administrator, who, how- 
ever, has never fully controlled the services that are nomi- 
nally under him. Almost everything has to be referred 
to Canberra—1,800 miles from Darwin—where decisions 
are made unhampered by local knowledge and without 
undignified haste. The Territory’s voice in Canberra is a 
mere whisper: it has one member in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and he may vote only on “ Territory matters ” ; 
there is no representation in the Senate. Since 1947 there 
has been a Legislative Council, consisting of the Adminis- 
trator, six nominated and five elected members. Months 
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ago the council’s select committee on constitutional reform 
proposed changes that would give Territorians some slight 
say in how their tax contributions were spent and mark 
a small advance towards statehood. But the report seemed 
to sink without trace in Canberra’s files. In furious protest 
the elected members resigned froin the council ; all but one 
of them has now been re-elected. 

Mr Hasluck, it now appears, was on the very point of 
presenting the report to the Cabinet. He may feel that 
the aspirations of the local people do not necessarily go 
hand in hand with greater efficiency, and that the Australian 
taxpayer, who shoulders an annual burden of several 
millions for the Northern Territory, should call the tune. 
But at present it is surely called from too far away. 


Waterside Agitator 


By contrast with the recalcitrant Territorians, a trade 
union almost as big as the entire population of Northern 
Territory will follow its leader even against its own 
interests. The leader is Mr Jim Healy, the communist 
general secretary of the Waterside Workers’ Federation, 
under whose leadership Australian ports have been para- 
lysed time and time again. There was a notable period 
of peace last year when Mr Healy was overseas ; but trouble 
began again early this year in Melbourne, over the size of 
gangs. The Commonwealth Arbitration Commission ruled 
that the standard gang should be fifteen men, but it upheld 
the employers’ right to split gangs for the smaller jobs. 
That led to a national strike on April 9th, and frequent 
stoppages in Melbourne ever since. The employers then 
obtained a “ rule nisi” from the Commonwealth Industrial 
Court, calling on the Federation to show cause why it 
should not be charged with a breach of the award. As a 
result, the waterside workers have accepted the order— 
“for the time being.” Perhaps they are tired of losing 
pay ; and perhaps they are at last beginning to see how 
damaging their union’s policy has been to their long-term 
interests ; it has caused a huge loss of freight to the roads 
and hastened the introduction of mechanical handling. 


Top People in Israel 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


S a new society Israel ignores many of the tiresome 
A shibboleths of the old world. The young state is refresh- 
ingly clear of the snobberies of birth, money and intellect 
that perplex older societies. The only social distinctions that 
force themselves on a visitor are between Jew and Arab, and 
—much less sharply—between eastern and western Jew. 
Other divisions are blurred. But the Israelis, who take great 
pride in their state’s social unity, are disturbed to find in- 
cipient signs of social division. They argue that when the 
State was first established, the basic reason for its social 
homogeneity was a sense of common achievement in the 
face of danger that ‘bound Jews together whatever their 
origin. In the last ten years, despite recurring crises, this 
bond of emergency and high endeavour has slackened. 

The most important split is between western and eastern 
Jewry. Although the European Jew will deny that he thinks 
his oriental compatriot in any way inferior to himself, he is 
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inclined to support his argument by quoting the individual 
exception in a manner that recalls that hoary seal of racial 
prejudice: “ Many of my best friends are Jews.” Everyone 
knows someone who is married to an Iraqi or engaged te a 
Yemeni and this acquaintance is produced as triumphant 
proof of a liberal spirit. But there is still very little mixing 
between the two groups. The North African or Asian Jew is 
criticised for not fitting into the Israeli pattern of society; 
more in sorrow than in anger it is admitted that the oriental, 
of the first generation at any rate, is not community-minded. 

This in Israel is a severe criticism. New immigrants from 
any source are roughly classed into the good or bad, the 
sheep or goats. The sheep are those who put the claims 
of the community first; the goats are those who stick 
heedlessly to their individual ways. Anyone public-spirited 
enough to fit into the pattern gets along splendidly. The 
immigrant who suits the Jewish agency’s book by possessing 
the right skill or profession, or who joins a co-operative 
farming settlement, or who goes straight to an industrial 
development area and stays there, is popular with everyone, 
The small trader from Beirut who wants to set up a booth 
in Tel Aviv; the tailor or dyer from Warsaw who just 
wants to go on tailoring or dyeing; the lawyer or economist 
or journalist who clings to his old profession—these are 
swimming against the tide. 

The young state cannot afford the luxury of supporting 
them. Public feeling, too, is against them. They are free 
to try to make a life for themselves in the old way, but 
they get no help. There are too many lawyers already, and 
litigation is not encouraged ; the economist from eastern 
Europe has the wrong kind of experience; the small shop- 
keepers are hopelessly under-sold by the subsidised and 
efficient Histadruth stores. Immigrants who agree to face 
the rigours of undeveloped land can walk straight into a 
small house; but newcomers with their hearts set on Tel 
Aviv or Jerusalem will be lucky if they can squeeze into a 
shack outside the town or into a friend’s spare room. The 
children will, quickly enough, be moulded into Israeli shape 
by the schools and by the army; parents who cannot find a 
modus vivendi between their own interests and those of the 
state are the misfits. 

Snobbery about wealth is still very rare. Salaries are too 
much alike for money alone to be the incentive for hard 
work ; a cabinet minister will probably not earn much more 
than twice the wages paid to his shorthand typist. A small 
group of business people occupy themselves by keeping up 
with one another, but their influence does not radiate far 
outside their own circle. The more idealistic old-timers, 
however, are dismayed and distressed that there should be 
any rich Israelis at all ; as one commented with obvious 
regret for the past: “Five years ago an Israeli woman 
wearing a fur coat would have been spat at ; now nobody 
takes any notice.” 

Intellectual snobbery cannot take roots in a country where 
highly educated men and women have done, or are still 
doing, manual work. There is no question of the intellectuals 
regarding themselves as a group apart. The taxi-driver or the 
road-mender may be a university graduate and the members 
of the older collective farms pride themselves on their 
productions of Brecht plays or on their classical quartets. 

The aristocrats in Israel are those who came to the country 
before independence day in 1948. The longer their residence 
ia the country, the higher their social status. Nobody in 
Israel cares who your father was or which school you went 
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NE CHEMICAL, a thousand and one uses. 
O That’s phenol — of which, in Britain, a 
large proportion is produced by Monsanto. 

The makers of tablets containing aspirin use 
a pain-relieving phenol derivative. Boatbuilders 
use others— phenol-formaldehyde adhesives for 
bonding plywood. Turned into oil of , winter- 
green, phenol flavours toothpastes and soothes 
backaches. It is the basis of modern weed-killers, 
of timber preservatives, and of more than 
100 dyes. It is used in the manufacture of nylon, 
synthetic resins, lubricating oil solvents and 
plasticizers. Its uses are so many and so varied 
that—it is said—a country’s degree of in- 
dustrialization can be judged by per capita 
phenol consumption. 

Monsanto chemists have originated, or col- 
laborated in, many of the advances made in 
applications of phenol. Thanks to Monsanto’s 
big investment in research, they will continue 
to do so. It’s another way Monsanto brings a 


better future closer. 


If you, as a manufacturer, 
are interested in chemicals, it will pay you 
to get in touch with Monsanto. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


513 Monsanto House, Victoria St., London, S.W.I 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. 


In association with : 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL. 

MONSANTO CHEMICALS (AUSTRALIA) LTD., MELBOURNE. 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS OF INDIA PRIVATE LTD., BOMBAY, 
Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 
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to ; the criterion for this type of social snobbery is the length 
of time you or your family have been in Palestine. The 
nearest equivalent in Israel to what is called the Establish- 
ment in England is the Second Aliya, the community of 
Russian Jews who came to Israel before the first world war ; 
the prime minister, Mr Ben-Gurion, is one of them. The 
sabra, or native-born Israelis, fall over backwards not to 
patronise immigrants ; the conscious effort that this requires 
. of them betrays their sense of superiority. 


Dr Salazar Keeps a Date 


BY A CORRESPONDENT RETURNED FROM PORTUGAL 


oO say loftily, as Dr Salazar told his municipal officers 

last week, that “if our regime had been completely 
institutionalised earlier, and the election had been run 
differently, the country would not have lost prestige through 
the current presidential campaign,” was to put things 
mildly. But in the eyes of the world this mildness, academic- 
ally paternal, typifies Sr Dr Professor Salazar—as the 
Portuguese style him—even more than the remarkable 
achievements of his statecraft in the economic and political 
sphere, which have largely transformed Portugal, increasing 
its influence, during the past thirty years. 

A bookkeeper of genius, a sagacious negotiator, selflessly 
devoted to his task, the Portuguese premier speaks in public 
as seldom as possible, for he is aware, evidently, that his 
words of wisdom will be above the collective head of his 
audience. At 69, he wearily confronts the class, whose in- 
struction distracts him from serious, private research for 
their ultimate benefit. 

Shots in the street and the clatter of armoured cars and 
sabres are a startling echo from the past and a broad hint 
that it does not pay authoritarian rulers to dabble with 
democratic forms. The least that they risk for the sake of 
appearances is to look ridiculous in a disguise which would 
scarcely pass muster as fancy-dress. Since the outbreak of 
the Spanish civil war, when gunfire halted a couple of 
Portuguese warships escaping down the Tagus to join 
Franco’s enemies, order had been kept to perfection in 


Portugal by the police. Quiet reigned, the quiet of a political - 


vacuum, in comfortable contrast to the bygone 20-year 
period of turbulence that disposed abrupiiy of a prince, two 
kings and five out of eight presidents by murder, menaces 
or military coups. 

It is no wonder that the government, its official supporters 
in the National Union, and many of the people (70 per cent, 
as claimed after the latest polling) regard the “ untimely 
and useless debate ” at election times as a social evil. But 
if the authorities think it an evil, why do they think it 
a necessary one ? There are various other possible means 
of choosing a new president every seven years, if his pre- 
decessor serves the full term in office. The Portuguese 
phrase for window-dressing is para o ingles ver—for the 
Englishman (and his American cousins, no doubt) to see. 
Even so, the Constitution stipulates that all literate male 
Portuguese taxpayers over the age of 21, and women at 
the head of a household or possessing a high-school diploma, 
have the right to vote. This electorate, numbering prob- 
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ably close on 1,500,000 in a population of nearly ‘nine 
millions, is considered safe. 

It is indeed safe, for obvious reasons. A 30-day 
open season for criticism provides speakers with little 
enough leeway to demolish the walls of a Jericho built and 
strengthened throughout 30 years by the defenders, especi- 
ally if the campaign is reduced to 27 days and an attenuated 
censorship lingers on sub rosa to hamper the Opposition 
forces. The novelty of a three-sided contest indicated that 
others now, besides the orthodox old-guard left-wing 
democrats, had noticed flaws in the bastions of Dr Salazar’s 
well-ordered counting house—but it also showed a lament- 
ably real division among the motley besiegers, who combined 
only when three-quarters of their allotted time was up to 
follow the more colourful, though the less reliable, of their 
two leaders. 

Since neither the fiery Independent, General Humberto 
Delgado, nor the worthy Democrat, Dr Arlindo Vicente, 
stood a chance of defeating the taciturn Navy Minister and 
government candidate, Rear-Admiral Americo Tomas, the 
decision that Dr Vicente should drop out of the running, 
and return to the semi-obscurity of his legal practice, was 
sensible, although inevitably both difficult and tardy. The 
general, himself holding a government post as director of 
civil aviation, was the dark horse who soon managed to lead 
the lagging field in spectacular fashion behind the certain 
and unstrained winner. 


* 


The flamboyant, rabble-rousing Delgado, damned by 
shocked upholders of the status quo as “ America’s candi- 
date,” was indirectly responsible for the rioting and the 
repression that took the immense majority of Portuguese 
citizens, whether meekly peaceful or disgruntled, by 
surprise. By attacking Dr Salazar almost from the start of 
the campaign, he lifted the lid off the huge, gently simmer- 
ing cauldron of discontent which nobody had imagined that 
even a presidential candidate would dare to stir. He did 
so in uniform, as a respected member of the kitchen staff. 
As soon as he declared that his first act, if elected, would 
be to sack the prime minister (a redundant gesture, as the 
latter automatically offers his resignation to a new Chief 
of State), the fat was in the fire. He had made his point. 

Thus he has ensured that in future the issue—for Dr 
Salazar or against him—will be clear-cut and recognised as 
such. The Portuguese political climate has undergone a 
change.. General Delgado’s gamble has failed to split the 
Army ; it has only succeeded in alerting the strong man in 
Salazar’s cabinet, Colonel Santos Costa, the minister of 
defence. Colonel Costa is credited with having vetoed the 
suggestion that General Craveiro Lopes, whom he dislikes, 
should occupy the Palace of Belem for a second presidential 
term. Dr Salazar paid graceful tribute to the forgotten 
outgoing President, whose career in office since 1951 was 
summed up by a Lisbon wit with an epitaph made up of the 
titles of Mile Frangoise Sagan’s books—Bonjour Tristesse ; 
A Certain Smile ; Within a Month, Within a Year ; and 
The Broken Date. His presumptive successor, Admiral 
Tomas, may be relied upon by “the armed forces of 
Portugal,” whose backing Colonel Santos Costa has pro- 
mised his colleague “‘ now and always,” not to break a date. 
The French crisis, a more telling example in Portugal than 
any muffled stormy rumbles from across the Spanish border, 
helped to make that firm assurance doubly sure. 
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chweppshire 
LADS 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE 


J. R. B. D. PENNIWELL 


he story of J. R. B. D. Penniwell, the actor, has a happy ending, though it is not generally 
known what this is. His early training admirably suited him for the stage. With parents 
in Simla, a great-aunt who was a Lady-in-Waiting, and a prep school overlooking the exact right 
piece of the East Sussex coast, it was not surprising, with his initials, that he played cricket 
during his year at Cambridge for the Ice Cream Cornets ; though his total name more closely 
suggests his secondary aspiration, which he achieved when he played lawn tennis—actually 
men’s doubles, if rather base line—in the first County meeting after the War. 

Obviously destined for straight stuff, he was offered, after 6 months’ training in Basic 
Movement at the Boltons Academy, a part at the Haymarket Theatre, where he appeared in the 
Jast five minutes of Murder by Proxy as the very sound young man who in fact actually did it. 

He was so sound and young over such a long period that he was asked to be sound in 
Beverly Hills where he rented a house, a replica in stucco of the cottage of a Normandy 
fisherman which his agent advised him to convert into an imitation of a Somersetshire tithe barn. 

But as time passed it seemed to him that he was becoming so generally recognised that 
nobody ever actually remembered his name, and it made him discontented. He suffered from 
irrational fits. He took a dislike to his stage friend Overman, who though totally unsound 
had been born practically in the wings of the Old Marquess Music Hall, O.P. side. He made 
attempts to do unsuitable things. He took the part of Kant in a Third Programme dramatised 
biography of this philosopher. But it was not until he played the part of King Lear for six weeks 
at the Coldmarsh Repertory Theatre, at a salary of £4.15 a week that he was genuinely 
mentioned in the Sunday newspapers, and finally accepted not only as an actor, but as a man 
whose blood, besides being blue, reeked of grease paint as well. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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Plans for a higher standard of state 
pensions and how this can best be 


achieved are being widely discussed. 


in this series of advertisements the 
Life Offices’ Association and 
Associated Scottish Life Offices 
draw attention to some aspects of 
the problem which they believe 


ro be important. 


PENSION POINTS: 1 





Meeting 


Basic Needs 


One of the principles of the Beveridge Report was that any compulsory — 
state pension scheme should be limited to provision for basic needs. 


The present National Insurance scheme follows this principle by 
providing pensions at a flat rate in return for flat-rate contributions. 


But it is often argued that a person’s basic needs in retirement are to 
some extent related to his standard of earnings before retirement, 
Should the pensions, therefore, be increased to include a graded 
element, the contributions also being graded? 


This could be done, but if any scheme of graded increases were to 
come into full operation quickly so that the older workers and their 
wives might benefit significantly, it would be necessary to meet the 
cost of these increases largely out of the current contributions of all 
workers. That is, the scheme would have to be financed on. traditional 
National Insurance lines. This would mean that the graded element 
would need to be strictly limited otherwise the contributions would 
become intolerably heavy. 


Thus unless the graded pension were restricted to provision for basic 
needs, its purpose would be defeated: for the increased National 
Insurance contributions and state subsidy needed to finance anything 
beyond this would add to inflationary pressure and would reduce the 
real value of the pension. We believe that any additional pension 
commitments incurred by the community should necessarily be 
confined to providing for basic needs only. 


Issued by 
THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION 
33 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. Established 1889 


and 
ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES 
23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. Established 1845 
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Tomorrow's Cheapest Fuel? 


Britain’s gas industry is now experimenting pro- 
vides coke as well. This is not, primarily, a 
matter of policy. A “ one-fuel ” policy for this industry, 
moving away from processes that produce one fuel as a 
main product and another as a by-product to be sold 
for whatever it will fetch—as gasworks now sell coke 
and coke ovens now sell gas—has long had its advocates. 
Today the gas industry is looking beyond these tradi- 
tional carbonisation processes to a wide array of alter- 
natives. But the reasons, economic and technical, for 
doing this are inescapable. Coking and gas coals have 
been rising in price even more than coal in general, and 
seem likely to go on doing so. Carbonisation processes 
such as the continuous retort and the coke oven require 
immensely costly plant, and have reached a technical 
maturity where they seem to offer little chance of 
increasing efficiency even further. So the “coke plus 
gas ” service that the industry now sells, beset by the 
strong competition of electricity and oil, is today in 
danger of-being priced out of its main traditional 
markets. The gas industry is looking beyond carbonisa- 
tion as a matter of necessity, not of choice. 
Nevertheless, this necessity may offer the industry 
wholly new opportunities. The coke that one makes 
with gas out of a ton of coal costs nearly as much to 
transport as the coal itself : so the gas industry has 
never been able to exploit the economies inherent in 
making gas where the coal is cheap, at pitheads, and 
piping it to the market much more cheaply than solid 
fuel can be moved. Gas production without coke could 
thus cut the industry’s transport costs. Moreover, it 
would enable the gas industry to seek higher efficiency 
in the direction that electricity still manages to secure 
it—by producing in larger and larger units. “ Gasifica- 
tion ” processes that make the raw fuel completely into 
gas would by definition spread their costs over the much 
larger volume of their main product. And if these pro- 


Ni of the new ways of getting gas with which 





cesses are practicable at all with coal, they will be prac- 
ticable with much cheaper coal. From it they will be 
able to make gas of a higher quality than today, which 
could be fed direct into the high pressure mains of a 
national gas grid, yet further reducing transport costs. 


HIS neatly interlocking pyramid of technical possi- 
bilities, which the gas industry has been obliged to 
investigate by competition from economically stronger 
fuels, thus offers it a hope, not too far distant, of turning 
the tables. New techniques might well enable gas to 
compete not only in the “selective fuel” market for 
cooking and supplementary heating, as it does today, 
but also as a general fuel for all kinds of heating, invad- 
ing the markets for which it now offers coke. If gas 
could be supplied cheap enough to meet the solid fuels 
on “ price per useful therm,” without allowance for its 
cleanliness and convenience, it could transform the com- 
mercial situation of this industry. 

Nor should the significance of this in Britain’s total 
energy policy be lost. Gasification processes can handle 
the very coals of which there seems certain to be a grow- 
ing glut in future—power station smalls. This is a 
crucial point. As nuclear stations come in at the base of 
electricity generation during the next 20 years, electri- 
city’s demand for coal must reach a peak and then 
gradually decline. There can be few alternative cus- 
tomers for the small coals that power stations now burn 
so efficiently, in an economy tending to demand its fuel 
in cleaner, more convenient forms than raw coal of 
any kind ; yet a large proportion of whatever coal is 
mined will inevitably be smalls. Gasification offers the 
only real chance visible at present of bridging this gap 
between the indigenous fuel Britain can produce cheaply 
and the kinds of fuel that modern consumers prefer. 

The consumer, like Miss Doolittle, says “‘ Show me.” 
What price would one need to sell gas at to tap this 
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wider market? Can the industry hope to supply it at 
such a price ? And if so, when ? 

Broadly, what such a service would eventually need 
to offer would be gas at about 1s. a therm to domestic 
consumers, and about rod. a therm to industry, 
(reckoned against today’s prices for other fuels, and the 
relative efficiencies with which fuels are used). A 
national high-pressure grid would be a very large 
investment, but when “transmitting” really large 
volumes it might cost only a penny or soatherm. The 
total distribution costs of gas are high today: they add 
almost 100 per cent to the cost of gas production. But 
the distribution system could handle five times the gas 
that is sold today at little extra cost: if gas were offered 
cheaply enough to sell in such volumes, distribution 
costs per therm could be sharply reduced. 

What is required, broadly, is to put gas into a high- 
pressure national grid at, say, 8d.-tod. a therm. That 
“target” cost for gasification may be compared with a 
modern carbonisation plant, which will produce gas at 
Is. a therm plus twice the thermal value in coke sold for 
64d. a therm. Gasification can use cheaper coal ; it gets 
three times as much gas from every ton of it ; and it 
uses modern continuous-flow techniques from chemical 
engineering that vastly increase the velocity of produc- 
tion and cut capital costs correspondingly. Coal takes 
twelve hours to carbonise into gas and coke ; it can be 
gasified to completion under pressure in as many 
minutes. 


U NQUESTIONABLY the best existing process for the 
complete gasification of “run-of-mine” coal is 
the German Lurgi process, In it a mixture of steam 
and oxygen is reacted with coal under a pressure of 20- 
30 atmospheres ; the hydrogen produced, along with 
carbon dioxide and monoxide, converts the coal into gas 
of a somewhat lower calorific value than British town 
gas. Initially at least, the full-scale Lurgi plant that is 
now being put up in Scotland will use oil hydrogenation 
to enrich this gas to the quality required. The Lurgi 
process will give the British gas industry invaluable 
experience in high-pressure technique; but, as it 
stands, it does not completely fill the bill the gas indus- 
try has in mind. Its efficiency is reduced by the condi- 
tions required for the removal of ash by a mechanical 
grate, which lower thermal efficiency and create efflu- 
ent problems. What the Gas Council’s research station 
at Solihull and the Ministry of Power have been study- 
ing are techniques that avoid these disadvantages. 

First is a joint projéct for gasification at higher tem- 
peratures than in the Lurgi plant based upon the 
removal of ash as a molten slag. This is at the pilot 
plant stage at the industry’s research station at Solihull 
and at the Ministry’s gasification development project 
at BICURA in Leatherhead ; the “slagging gasifier ” 
would achieve higher efficiency, cheapen by-product 
recovery, and simplify ash disposal. The gas made 
could be enriched with methane produced from coal, 
so that this would be an all-coal process. 

So would the third process being developed by the 
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Gas Council, which would adopt “ fluidised” tech- 
niques for handling finely-divided solids as a liquid to 
gasify any size of coal down to dust. This process would 
split what goes on in a Lurgi plant into two : the coal 
would be hydrogenated to produce gaseous hydrocar- 
bons plus a solid residue for gasification in steam and 
oxygen—offering finally a gas of as high a calorific value 
as town gas today, with less sulphur and carbon 
monoxide and unaltered burning characteristics. 


HESE improved gasification processes, the gas 

industry’s research department believes, will 
eventually be able to take coal at 3d. a therm and turn 
it into gas at a conversion cost of 2-24 times the cost of 
the raw material—obtaining from by-products (oil, 
benzol, phenol, ammonia and sulphur) a yield of about 
3d. per therm of gas. The capital charges per therm 
would be low because of the vastly higher throughput. 
The largest carbonisation plant in the world, Beckton, 
makes 200 million cubic feet of gas a day ; what the 
industry now has in mind for the future would be a 
series of gasification plants of 200-300 million cubic 
feet a day, located on the coalfields, and making gas at 
a pressure of 20-30 atmospheres to go straight into the 
high-pressure mains of a national gas grid. 

But the new coal gasification processes are not yet 
out of the pilot plant stage ; engineering commercial 
prototypes, and learning how to work them, must at best 
take four or five years. So “ eventually,” in the context 
of designing full-scale coal gasification works, can 
hardly mean before the mid-sixties. In the meantime, 
gas has to compete ; it needs to learn about high pres- 
sure techniques ; and carbonisation coals will probably 
go on getting dearer. One medium-term answer being 
tested by the industry is oil gasification — preferably 
with high pressure processes, which have a high thermal 
efficiency and large yields of aromatic oils as by-pro- 
ducts. A prototype commercial unit is now being 
installed at Manchester to gasify crude and heavy oil by 
the production of hydrogen in Texaco gasifiers, followed 
by enrichment with oil hydrogenation. A variant being 
developed at Solihull would hydrogenate oil by hydro- 
gen obtained by re-forming part of the gaseous hydro- 
carbons produced. 

Given a market for the by-products, the oil processes 
offer large volumes of gas at prices lower than one 
could achieve on carbonisation plant put in today, allow- 
ing the gas industry a chance to defend and develop its 
market in the meantime ; moreover, they offer the 
industry much-needed experience with pressure tech- 
niques. Though it is inherently easier to make gas out 
of a liquid than out of a solid, oil is a convenient fuel 
in its own right. Making another, perhaps slightly more 
convenient, one out of it can hardly in the long run 
offer the economic advantages of making a convenient 
fuel out of small coal, a dirty raw fuel that nobody will 
want as such. But successive Ministers of (Fuel and) 
Power have swung violently from urging the gas indus- 
try to concentrate entirely on oil techniques, two or 
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three years ago, towards urging it to consider nothing 
but coal: the industry is not going all of either way. 

Moreover, the main eventual coal gasification pro- 
cesses would not be economic for meeting the sudden 
demand for extra gas that can occasionally occur in 
the winter. The gas industry can meet its daily and 
weekly peaks of demand by storage—in which a high 
pressure grid would be a large new factor: it has always 
had to meet seasonal extremes with specialised plant of 
low capital cost. Further processes under development 
at Solihull would provide for peak load pressure gasifi- 
cation from light distillate oil: or possibly from 
methanol, which could be synthesised from coal and 
stored as a liquid “ off-peak.” 


N OBODY in the gas industry is anxious to make gas 
if they could buy enough cheaper, or find it 
underground. Expansion in the steel industry has made 
a large development of coke-oven capacity inevitable ; 
the gas boards have always reckoned on buying the 
extra coke-oven gas that steel companies want to sell to 
them (though eventually if base-load gas becomes avail- 
able really cheaply the economics even of metallurgical 
carbonisation should alter). From oil refineries in 
Britain, moreover, a variety of tail gases or surplus 
refining fractions are sometimes economic to buy and 
convert into town gas. Similarly, the Gas Council has 
financed exploration for natural gas in Britain (not find- 
ing much) and is now experimenting with buying 
natural gas overseas, liquefying it, transporting it liquid 
at Minus 250 degrees in special tankers, and turning it 
into town gas for sale here. 

A shift in its own production methods will not make 


The Big Jets 


In a few months, jet airliners will begin regular 
services across the Atlantic; the sketches 
accompanying this article show some of their 
distinguishing features. 





cloud of black smoke a few days ago on its 
maiden flight, the last of the first generation 
of jet airliners had begun its proving trials. There are 
five of these air liners ; in descending order of size and 
range, two are American, one is British, one Russian and 
one French. Only one, the Russian, is actually in 


W's the Douglas DC 8 jet airliner took off in a 


Service and beginning to make increasingly numerous 
appearances in western European capitals. Of the rest, 
there is a good chance that one of the two American 
jets, an early version of the Boeing 707, will start carry- 
ing passengers across thé North Atlantic in October, 
followed in a matter of weeks by the de Havilland Comet 
IV. The French Caravelle is expected to come into 
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the industry any less eager to buy marginal gas wherever 
it is on offer. In spite of the expensive technical diffi- 
culties of importing natural gas—as against importing 
more oil, if the economy wants imported fuel—and the 
question how much one will eventually have to pay 
suppliers for it, this intriguing possibility can still turn 
out to be more than marginal. But the cost at which this 
industry hopes soon to be able to make gas, from oil 
and eventually from small coal, must condition its bar- 
gaining with outside suppliers for future purchases. 

Those hopes, quite logically, offer the gas industry the 
possible chance of competing far more effectively in the 
domestic and industrial fuel markets than it has for 
many years ; of becoming, indeed, the main general 
heating fuel. But today they are still only fair hopes. 
Between now and the time when they can be “ put up 
or shut up,” the industry has to get along as best it 
can against stronger competition—which, besides being 
a reinsurance, is the best justification for its eclecticism 
in seeking cheapish gas in the meantime wherever it can 
get it. 

Not everybody in this industry itself sees the way 
forward with quite the same eyes. Nor has everybody 
in it yet realised that a national grid moving gas from 
the coalfields, based on pressure gasification, could 
mean central groupings of production which would cut 
across the structure of this nationalised industry that the 
theorists so often praise as the decentralised ideal. 
Chances of a prosperous tomorrow will not excuse the 
gas industry from short commons and making do today. 
But the chances are real and invigorating; as real as, say, 
economic nuclear power, no more remote, and event- 
ually capable of providing energy a good deal cheaper. 








service inside Europe soon after Christmas and the last 
of the group, the American Douglas DC 8, may appear 
on the North Atlantic at the end of 1959. 

These five represent a completely new type of air- 
liner, one that combines the structural problems of a 
fast fighter with the economic problems of a civil trans- 
port: as in first attempts, their designs are relatively 
crude and easy to fault. These may seem harsh words to 
use of machines that share a uniform elegance of line 
and‘ extreme precision of construction ; but no other 
description would be wholly fair either to the men who 
designed them or to those who are now putting their 
successors on the drawing board. The Vickers VC 10 
jet airliner which the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
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poration should get in six years’ time, or the de Havil- 
land 121 airliner which British European Airways will 
have at around the same date, belong to a second genera- 
tion of jets, more refined machines that should not be 
compared with those now going into service. 

The world’s first, short-lived jet airliner service was 
opened by the Comet 1 in 1952 and ended abruptly 
two years later when metal fatigue split open two air- 
craft in quick succession. Because jet engines have an 
avid appetite for fuel, it was difficult even then to build 
a jet airliner capable of making a profit at fares con- 
trolled by operators of cheaper, piston-engined aircraft. 
The Comet accidents made it plain to the world that 
there were no short cuts to economical jet design, such 
as using the thinnest, lightest skin to keep down total 
weight. To protect 
them from metal 
fatigue at high alti- 
tude, jet airliners 
were going to need 
stiff and heavy 
skins. From such 
considerations, it 
became clear that these aircraft were only going to pay if 
they could carry on average 100 or more passengers. 

Very broadly, the time when these big jets have 
become available depended on when there were engines 
powerful enough to lift them. The aircraft themselves 
could have been built at almost any date since the end 
of the war. Progress was more rapid in Europe than 
in America simply because many of the routes flown 
by European-based airlines such as BOAC, Air France 
(also a Comet operator) and the Russian Aeroflot, are 
much less exacting than the blue riband routes of 
American airlines. A jet airliner capable of operating 
between 500 and 2,000 miles could have been built 
around the medium-powered jet engines available from 
the mid-1950s onwards. One capable of crossing the 
North Atlantic, or even operating a coast-to-coast 
express service inside the United States, could not. 





T says much for the speed with which aircraft are 
developed in the United States and the slowness 
with which they are developed in this country and 
France that, although work started so much later, the 
first American jet airliners will be in service before the 
Comet IV, which is identical to the Comet III that 
first flew in 1955, or the Caravelle, which has been fly- 
ing roughly as long. The Russians, whose jet engines 
tend to be a good deal bigger than those of the West, 
seem to have had their Tu 104 in regular service since 
1956; comparisons, however, are difficult, since 
Western engineers think its operating costs are higher 
than a Western airline would tolerate. 

Within a matter of weeks, Pan-American World Air- 
ways expects to get delivery of the first batch of eight 
Boeing 707 jets (early version) that it has on order ; it 
should be able to put them into regular service on the 
North Atlantic in October. Towards the autumn, 
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BOAC expects to 
get delivery of 
enough Comet IVs 
(it has 19 on order) 
to put them into ser- 
vice on the heels 
of Pan-American. Neither of these aircraft is strictly 
suitable for operating on the North Atlantic. They have 
not the range to do the journey non-stop in both direc- 
tions as can many of the aircraft now on this route, 
including the turbo-prop Bristol Britannia. So if both 
airlines go ahead with their plans, they will have to 
whittle down payload by discreetly juggling with the 
numbers of first and third class seats. Paper studies 
suggest that the two aircraft might then be able to fly 
east from New York to London without a stop in 
six hours and fly west from London to New York in 7$ 
to 83 hours, depending on how often headwinds force 
them to land and re-fuel at Gandar. Airliners with 
engines big enough to make the crossing non-stop in 
both directions in all weathers will not be delivered to 
either airline until late next year. 


Between them, BOAC and Pan-American will have 
an edge for 12 months or more, and Trans-World Air- 
lines one of about six months, over their jetless competi- 
tors on the North Atlantic. These competitors are wait- 
ing for the high-powered Boeing and Douglas airliners : 
none has taken the gamble on the smaller machines. At 
present a typical, fast crossing in a piston-engined air- 
liner takes about eleven hours flying west and 13 to 14 
flying east. The Britannia, in service only with BOAC 
and the Israeli airline, El Al, clips about 2 hours off the 
journey in either direction. The jet services come 
close, therefore, to halving the average crossing. 





W ITH fares internationally controlled, airlines 
believe that traffic will flow automatically to the 
fastest service—and they measure differences between 
schedules not in hours but in minutes. So strongly 
do they hold this view that their plans for all the more 
important routes by-pass the cheaper turbo-prop 
aircraft almost entirely in favour of jet airliners, 
of which there are now about 600 on order. The 
swing to jets has taken place not only on the North 
Atlantic, the richest route of them all, and inside 
North America, but also in and around Europe. 
Provided that the 
Russians can fulfil 
their promise to 
silence the two roat- 
ing engines of the 
TU 104, various 
marks of this air- 
craft are likely to be 
in regular service to 
the major European 
capitals, London included, before the year is out. By 
early next year, Air France and the Scandinavian airline 
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S.A.S. will be operating a network of jet services with 
the Caravelle right across Europe and into North Africa. 

Nothing has been said here about the operating 
economy of the new aircraft, because so much is still 
speculative. A jet airliner starts off with a certain dis- 
advantage over a piston-engined or turbo-prop airliner, 
particularly in its fuel consumption, but in theory these 
handicaps can be offset by careful design. Only experi- 
ence in regular passenger service will show how success- 
fully in each case the balance has been struck. The 
Comet and the Caravelle have both been flying for 
several years, but the American jets are still much of 
an unknown quantity—the bulk of orders are for the 
high-powered versions that have not yet flown. On 
paper all these aircraft should make money, with the 
palm for economy 
going to the Cara- 
velle and the big 
versions of the 
American jets. But 
this assumes to 
some extent that the 


GOLD RESERVES 


Over $3,000 Million 


HE gold and dollar reserves recorded another fime 
- increase in May, of $125 million, though the month’s 
transactions through the European Payments Union pro- 
duced a deficit, of £13 million, which will involve a gold 
payment of $27 million to EPU this month ; the “true” 
gold balance for May, deducting this payment and also the 
receipts of $43 million in respect of the EPU balance in 
April.and of $5 million of defence aid, has thus fallen to 
$88 million. As the table shows, this is the smallest gain 


RESERVES SINCE THE CRISIS 


True dollar Actual Reserves at 
balance in change end of 
period* in reserves period 
1957 s—— $million 
August ....,....- aaa —300 —225 2,142, 
er re ee —296 —292 1,850 
Es ct tancctwdncees +141. + 243 2,093 
PONENT si cancaredaecas + 7 + 92 2,185 
a ee ee ee rere ob + 88 2,273 
1958 :— 
¢ PAQUET Y 4 4 vas ye cece eye gies +166 +131 2,404 
POE Svinte vdwswreaeee * +206\ +135 2,539 
PINS 6620s Cusd Crnteie +148. +231 2,770 






cere weber newer eeeee 


* Adjusting for one month lag in EPU settlements, for $250 million drawn 
from, Export-Import Bank in October, and for small receipts of US aid, 
this year. It is still.a very good one by the standards of 
recent years and in the circumstances of last month. The 
favourable seasonal influences for sterling are now due 
to: tail off ; in addition, sterling had to contend in May 
with the strikes and wage, uncertainty at home. As. the 
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present fare struc- 
ture remains un- 
changed with one 
range of fares for all 
types of aircraft. 

If the airlines, 
under pressure from 
operators with large 
fleets of still air- 
worthy but obsolete piston-engined aircraft were 
tO press, as some are already doing, for one fare 
for the fast service and another for the slow, 
then the pattern of flying would be changed over- 
night, particularly as it affects the turbo-props. 
Some designers, who still stake their money on the 
slower turbo-props, believe that airlines will become 
disenchanted with jet operations, which have some of 
the nerve-racking qualities of scheduling a milk delivery 
round with Hard Ridden in the shafts. But the 
last word is with the passengers, and if they like jets— 
presuming that they even notice what aircraft they fly 
in—then the jets are here to stay. 








movements on the exchange market suggested and these 
figures now confirm, these disturbances caused more 
mervousness on the Continent than in the dollar area. 
Another influence in Britain’s unexpectedly large EPU 
deficit may have been the French crisis. France incurred a 
deficit of $76 million with EPU in May ; Germany’s surplus 
disturbingly rose to $70 million. 

Last month’s gain brought the reserves to $3,039 million. 
In September last they stood at $1,850 million ; the rise 
includes $250 million drawn from the Export-Import Bank. 
The level of $3,000 million, which at one time had an 
important psychological significance, was last exceeded in 
mid-1954, for two brief months, and in 1950-51, at the time 
of the treacherous Korean boom. The reserves now include 
also $561 million drawn from the International Monetary 
Fund at the time of the Suez crisis. 

In the ‘exchange markets, sterling showed little reaction 
to. the gold figures, the spot rate holding firm at $2.813. 
Rates against the D-mark and other Continental currencies 
have continued to be weak. The franc has been steady at 
1179, and the discount three months forward has narrowed 
from 40-50 francs in the middle of last week to 20 francs.: 


THE. ECONOMY 
Output Dead Level 


1 TABILITY or stagnation, label it how you choose, the 
S impressive thing about the British. economy is that 
according to the official indicators, up to a month ago, totat | 
industrial production had _ still not yet started going down. 
In April,, with construction slackening, several.of the plant: 
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industries recording not merely lower orders but lower out- 
put, steel production significantly down and soft goods 
recording little recovery, output of durable consumer goods, 
and primarily cars, was still buoyant enough to keep pro- 
duction level. In some of the capital goods industries, and 
in steel, the early indications are that production went down 
again in May, when motor output was affected by the 
Pressed Steel strike ; this month, again, the dock strikes 
may already be affecting export production in general. 
These may blur the real balance of industry for another 
couple of months, though the Federation of British indus- 
tries may have some supplementary impressions to announce 
in the meantime. 


THE SHIFTING PATTERN OF PRODUCTION 
(1948= 100) 





Jan., Jan., Jan., an., 
1955 1956 1957 1958 





Pl RAO IDOE ScnbAdewonkadedenes 135 139 138 138 
PONE isiskancseceese se 140 143 140 140 
NE BONN in cccvccccscvnce 134 142 140 138 
Engineering and shipbuilding... 153 153 152 in 
WOME 6 scn sneaks beeeesees nea 165 174 156 a 
ee EN eee ae 183 188 195 189 
Textiles and clothing .......... 118 120 119 it 
GN Disease wssse enw 98 94 93 91 
Food, drink, tobacco .......... 106 10s 114 112 
Domestic Furniture*........... 162 145 162 152 
Paper and printing............ 172 180 167 167 
Ee ccc annehbanadaweseeeeas 115 114 114 109 
NIRS boss cscencsancasss 109 116 122 120 
Gas, electricity, water........... 177 183 188 201 





* Deliveries, Jan.—March. t Jan.—March. 


The current level of total industrial production, 137-8 
per cent of the 1948 average, allowing for seasonal variation, 
was first touched in the second quarter of 1955 ; it went 
a few points above that at the end of 1955, and during 
certain months of last summer, but soon came back onto the 
- trend—which is still horizontal. The manufacturing index, 
in June last year, did again touch the peak of 1955—147 
(1948=100) seasonally corrected. This hardly changing 
total volume of production (according to an index which it 
is fair to say seems likely to have a downward bias if any) 
has masked fairly considerable changes in the fortunes of 
a number of industries. In motors and in some durable 
goods this has been simply the effect of Government restric- 
tions, by hire purchase regulations and purchase tax changes, 
which for a time pushed them into recession ; most, but not 
all, have come out since (furniture deliveries are still 
depressed). Otherwise, the changes in pattern have not been 
anything surprising. Electricity, the strongest growth indus- 
try, has hardly faltered in its expansion ; but chemical out- 
put, which formerly matched its progress, has levelled off. 
Production of soft goods has remained low or sunk lower. 
Mining ceased to expand before demand for coal did ; 
now it is producing less for a lower demand. Construc- 
tion, and some plant and machinery industries, rose with 
the investment boom and have now passed their peak. 


Employment Down ? 


umourS of a large rise in unemployment last month 
were not substantiated by the figures published this 
week, which show a total of only 447,600 in mid-May 
against 443,700 in mid-April, although there was a rise of 
22,000 in the numbers temporarily stopped—reflecting 
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among other things repercussions of the Pressed Steel 
dispute ? Thus there was actually a decline of 18,000 
in the number wholly unemployed, to 389,000, though 
not as much as would be expected at the time of 
year: a rough seasonal correction shows the number 
“wholly unemployed ” rising by about 8,000, and nearly 
100,000 upon May last year. Many firms have cut out 
overtime completely and are working short-time: now, but 
still gradually, they may be letting their labour forces run 
down. 

This thinning out of the labour force, while total produc- 
tion remains unchanged, must broadly tend to stabilise 
labour costs in spite of rises in wage rates: since raw material 
costs are stable and much lower than a year ago, operating 
costs in industry must have levelled out. In practice, the 
savings are often being realised where industries that have 
been working at more than “ rated ” capacity for years have 
had the chance (indeed, no alternative but) to bring their 
output down, and by stopping recruitment have let their 
labour forces decline significantly more. Mr John Reiss 
of Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, mentioned 
this week that the quite marked fall in demand last year had 
enabled cement manufacturers to take out of service over- 
age plant where running and maintenance costs were 
exceptionally high. 

Cement is a highly capital-intensive industry, where 
savings in labour may not be very significant: at the other 
end of the scale the same thing, much more recently, has 
been happening in coal. Though labour costs rank very 
high in the mines, a large proportion of these, maintenance, 
“ other underground ” work, and haulage, would ordinarily 
not be expected to vary very directly with output In fact, 
since the National Coal Board stopped most of its recruiting 
in mid-February, its labour force has wasted away by nearly 
11,000: with this saving and the suspension of Saturday 
working, it has been able to achieve some rather startling 
economies in cost. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Gilt Edged in Demand 


HE new Stock Exchange Account opened on Wednesday 
T without fireworks. In terms of the Financial Times 
indices, government securities that day remained unchanged 
at 83.47 and industrials unchanged at 168.1. Those figures 
do rather less than justice to the strength of the market. 
Over the full week ended on Wednesday the Government 
stock index shows an advance of 0.45. The Financial Times 
industrial index shows a drop of 0.6, while The Economist 
indicator shows a rise of the same fraction at 184.2, the 
divergence between Financial Times industrials and The 
Economist indicator reflecting mainly the fact that the oil 
shares which have risen are included in the latter. 

The verdict must be that cautious markets have made 
little response to the further gain in the British gold reserves, 
or to the modest advance on Wall Street. But it has not 
been a bad market. Investment demand for gilt-edged, even 
on Wednesday when prices seemed stagnant, had not dis- 
appeared. Fairly large buyers were operating and were con- 
centrating on the longer dates, so that official funding by 
sales through the market of such stocks as the Funding 5} 
per cent 1982-84, the “tap” price of which was raised by 
ys to IOI, continued. 

So the background for the important new issues now in 
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AND COMPANY LIMITED 


pehreeeies< 
PP 


Established 1853 
Foreign Exchange, Foreign Collections, 
Letters of Credit, Acceptance Credits, Securities, 
Capital Issues, Precious Metals. The Management 
is readily available to discuss or investigate any 
banking requirement at home or overseas. 


Correspondents throughout the world. 


sedi 
oBEB SESS 


Merchant 
Bankers 


114 OLD BROAD STREET * LONDON EC2 


Tel: London Wall 6464. Cables: Montagu, London 
Telex: 28297, 28585, 28586 


Invest safely and 


profitably in a 


with assets of 


£278,000,000 


Why not write for the Society’s 


4 investment booklet or, better still, 


call at your nearest office and 


ask for details of how to invest 


safely and profitably with 


ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 


Branch and other offices throughout the 
United Kingdom: see local directory 
for address of nearest office. 


ABBEY HOUSE 


‘BAKER STREET 


LONDON N.W.1 
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Game, set 
and match! 


Hand Ford the winner’s trophy for economical 
motoring. Add up the points—low initial cost 
and unique value for money, special low 
insurance rates for Ford owners, low running 
costs with Ford, uniform-priced service, high 
resale value ...no doubts about this result— 
Ford motoring costs you less ! 


THE ZEPHYR 


All the grace and power and stamina of a 
centre-court champion . . . six-seater luxury 
and 6-cylinder power, with optional over- 
drive or automatic transmission. 





winners— 


WITH SERVICE THAT’S 
NEVER FAULTED 





Ford Motor Company Limited> Dagenham 
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progress is not unfavourable. City of Birmingham’s cash 
and conversion offer of £5 million 53 per cent stock 1974- 
76 at £99 for which cash lists opened and closed on Thurs- 
day was well received, and if the terms due to be announced 
almost at once are right, the outlook for Associated Electri- 
cal Industries’ £25 million debenture issue looks reasonably 
good. Applicants for the Birmingham stock will have to 
wait until Wednesday of next week, when the conversion 
offer to holders of the City’s £3,946,116 3 per cent stock 
1956-58 closes, to know their fate which detracts from the 
jssue’s popularity. But if market conditions remain 
unchanged a moderate success and a modest premium are 
possible. 

In view of the higher investment status of Birmingham 
than either Hull or Swansea (which both issued 57 per cent 
stocks in April) the yield on the Birmingham stock of 
£5 16s, 2d. flat and £5 16s. 10d. to redemption at latest 
date is judged about right. It will be surprising if this turns 
out to be the last of the 57 per cent corporation issues. But 
investors who like high coupons are becoming aware that 
the number of further issues with so high a coupon must 
now be limited. 


BANK FIGURES 


Which Sanction on Advances ? 


HE Chancellor’s renewed reference this week to pre- 
kk parations for expansion has encouraged speculation 
about an early lapse of the official directives on bank 
advances. Nothing would be more popular with the banks, 
for the directive inevitably stultifies competition and stifles 
initiative. Moreover, there is now the strongest of all argu- 
ments for the authorities to drop their unorthodox sanction: 
the market sanction is working. The latest statements of the 
clearing banks give further evidence of the success of fund- 
ing policy. In the five weeks to May 21, the banks again 
bought gilt-edged. The total portfolio rose by £27 million, 
following the purchases of £43 million in the preceding 
four weeks, and bringing the total purchases since the begin- 
ning of the year to £115 million. The sales of stock by the 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


May 21, Change on 
1958 Month Year 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
DONNIE ae asikviccna ces 6,411-0 —39-3 +126-4 
“Net ’’ Deposits*.... 6,119-3 on —32-9 +139-8 

° 

Liquid Assets ........ 2,078-6 (32-4) — 56-6 + 13-9 
Ca sdacaensss 530-4 (8-3) —12-7 + 22-5 
Cae POON 660 cesas 411-6 (6-4) — 9-7 + 2-6 
Treasury Bills ...... 1,025-6 (16-0) —35-6 + 19-7 
oo 111-0 (1-7) + 0:3 — 30-9 
Risk AssGte ..cicccseds 4,124-9 (64-3) +24-6 +132-2 
Investments........ 2,163-4 (33-7) +27-1 +169-2 
I 1,961-6 (30-6) — 2-5 — 36-9 
State Boards ........ 63-1 — 27 + 12-0 
FR CHGS ccckiuvaiia 1,898-5 + 0:3 — 48-9 


* Excluding items in course of collection. 

t Ratio of assets to gross deposits. 
Government broker to the banks and to others reduces to 
a corresponding degree the Government’s need for finance 
from Treasury bills, thereby curtailing the liquid assets 
available to the banks and exerting the traditional banking 
restraint on bank lending. In the May period, the banks’ 
liquid assets again declined, against the seasonal trend ; and 
since advances fell a little, confirming the downward trend 
that has been apparent for many months, deposits also 
declined. The seasonally adjusted index compiled by Lloyds 

a 
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Bank dropped sharply by 0.6 to 109.3, neatly reversing its 
jump a month before. 

As a result of these movements, the banks’ average 
liquidity ratio, which at this season usually begins to rise, 
showed its second successive contra-seasonal fall, to 32.4 
per cent—now below its level a year before. One bank, 
Lloyds, has to sell a small amount of investments to stop its 
ratio falling below the conventional minimum of 30 per 
cent ; this bank was among the first to re-enter the gilt-edged 
market. Last month’s chief buyers were again Barclays and 
the Midland, each of £10 million ; Barclays’ investments 
now represent 373 per cent of deposits, compared with an 
average in all banks of 33.7 per cent. The only bank among 
the big seven that has not added to its portfolio in the past 
year is Martins, which still has an investment ratio of less 
than 30 per cent, 


STRIKES 


What's the Damage? 


ONDON’S bus stoppage, soon to enter its sixth week, has 
L so far noticeably affected only certain stores and places 
of entertainment in the West End and in parts of London 
south of the Thames where the tubes do not run. The impact 
upon London Transport’s finances is rather more severe 
however—a net loss to the tune of about £300,000 a week. 
The month-long Pressed Steel strike, now finally over 
one hopes, denied motor manufacturers of roughly 10,000 
cars, almost an eighth of the industry’s output while the 
dispute lasted and, as a dying convolution, it managed to 
put 500 workers at Standard’s Vanguard assembly line on 
short time this week. Stocks of body panels finally gave out 
before Swindon could resume its normal flow of deliveries. 

A more serious dispute for the economy in general 
is the present stoppage of work at the London docks. 
By Thursday 118 ships were idle, three were under- 
manned, and only 22 were being worked, and some 20,000 
tons of perishable cargo were in danger of being lost. 
Included in this total were 8,000 tons of imported meat. 
Meat distribution, which has been progressively interrupted 
now for eleven weeks by the strike of the London meat 
drivers, the Smithfield bummarees, and the Thames cold 
storage workers, is very much on ‘a_ hand-to-mouth 
basis. Fortunately, perhaps, this is “ in-between” 
time of the year, after the bulk of meat imports have 
arrived and a little before the home-killing season 
normally starts. Stocks were high at the outset and higher 
prices have encouraged farmers to send some of their pigs, 
sheep and cattle to market a little earlier than usual. By 
privately improvised transport, too, most of the smaller 
butchers have been able to keep their shops adequately 
stocked with English lamb and pork, with some imported 
lambs from the cold stores, and some home-killed beef, 
though the larger retail organisations have not found 
it as easy to cope with their transport needs. However, 
shoppers have not had as wide a choice of cuts or as good 
quality as they normally expect at this time of the year, and 
prices have been rising. 

But the London docks handle about a third of the 
country’s imports and a similar proportion of exports. For 
some goods, the proportion is even higher—in vehicle and 
electrical goods exports and in meat and dairy produce 
imports for example. Past experience suggests that a dock 


Continued on page 920 





a Treasury has at last moved to 
supplement the scanty information 
hitherto available on the _ sterling 
balances ; and it has at last produced 
figures of outstanding acceptance credits, 
which have been collected since the 
publication of the Macmillan report in 
1931 but have previously been published 
only in that report. This week an 
article in Economic Trends inavzurates 
a new series of quarterly figures of the 
balances and the credits to be published 
each February, May, August and 
November, and gives a useful run of 
figures for past quarters; further, the 
Treasury now also gives two important 
sidelights, showing the division between 
official and other funds, and the form in 
which the official holdings at end-1956 
were invested. 

As is to be expected, central banks 
and other official agencies of the colonies 
and independent sterling countries hold 
a considerably larger portion of total 
sterling funds of those countries than is 
the case with the non-sterling countries, 
whose balances are kept largely for the 
working needs of commercial banks and 
other financial institutions. Tantalis- 
ingly, the holdings of official funds are 
detailed for end-1956 but not end-1957. 
On the unreal assumption that the 
percentage distribution of the funds 
was unchanged through 1957—in prac- 
tice, it seems probable, there will have 
been a switch out of gilt edged— 
these overseas official bodies would 
have held last December some £1,500 
million (nominal) in gilt edged securi- 
ties, nearly half of them with less 
than five years to final maturity ; some 
£800 million of Treasury bills; and 
some £200 million deposits, including 
deposits with the Bank: of England. 

The new figures permit a far closer 
analysis of last year’s sterling crisis and 
the subsequent recovery than has been 
possible from the half-yearly figures 
available hitherto from the balance of 
payment white papers. In the third quar- 
ter of 1957 the withdrawals of working 
balances by non-sterling countries— 
which are obscured in these figures by 
the effect of the special German deposits 
and by a distortion resulting from the 
inclusion of the balances cleared through 
the European Payments Union—co- 
incided with the peak quarter of with- 
drawals by sterling area countries. 
Moreover, outstanding acceptances, ex- 
tended mainly to countries outside the 
sterling area, were at a peak in June last 
year, at £184 million, compared with 
£108 million a year before and {£94 
million in June, 1954. By March this 
year they had fallen to £140 million ; it 
is a clear inference that the rise in 1957 
reflected the speculative use of these 


New Light on Sterling Balances 
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facilities to create bear positions. The 
figures are of the total of sterling accep- 
tances given by banking offices in the 
United Kingdom for account of residents 
abroad ; all but about £1o million of 
these short term credits are extended to 
residents outside the sterling area. 

In the first quarter of 1958 the sterling 
balances of non-sterling countries have 
been replenished (though the balances 
of all the main groups save OEEC are 
still lower than a year before). But 
drawings by the sterling area, or rather 
by the independent sterling countries, 
have continued, despite the fact that 
seasonal influences have turned favour- 
able. In the year to end March, the 
balances of all sterling countries fell by 
no less than £289 million; India has 
been by far the largest spender, but 


New Zealand and more recently 
Australia have also gone into the 
red. In aggregate, Britain’s sterling 


liabilities were reduced by £251 million 
in the year to end-March, a rate of 
repayment that seems to be unprece- 
dented. 


THE SEASONAL SWING 


The sterling holdings of the overseas 
sterling area show a marked seasonal 
variation, with drawings concentrated in 
the third quarter: 


Sterling Countries 


Changes in sterling balances 
(£ million) 
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Central Banks and other Official Agencies 
sterling holdings at end-I957 £2,508 mn; 
distribution of holdings of end-/956; 


BANK DEPOSITS 
We 8% 











































BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 60% 


















SOURCES OF THE STRAIN 


Changes in sterling balances 


1957 1958 

July—  Oct— Jan— 

Sept. Dec. Mar. 

UK colonies® ....5 060 —29 —tl +6 
Other sterling* ....... —107 -— 79 —77 
Sterling area........ —136 — 90 —7I 
NP NE 6. gi ks. 0 oes —20 + 5 +7 
Other W. hemisphere. — 7 + 2 — 3 
NEE: ake oa Stans en + 68 — 15 +14 
OONOF ROW Eo .5s oc case's — 30 — 4 +20 
Total non £ countries + I! — 12 +38 
All countries ........ —1I25 —102 —33 


* Ghana and Malaya included under colonies 
for 1957 quarter, under other sterling countries 
for January — March, 1958. —_¢ Includes special 
German deposit of £674 mn. 


No such pattern is apparent in the hold- 
ings of the non-sterling countries, which 
are governed to a greater extent by world 
confidence in sterling. 





Non-Sterling Countries 


Changes in sterling balances 
(£ million) 

























































































































First Second Third Fourth First Second Third Fourth 
quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 

PSF ccc +98 +28 — 44 +44 1954 5.05% —67 +65 +38 +48 

1955 ...8 —II +23 — 79 +22 ee +42 — 66 —37 —2I 

PSG .2cs +25 —4 — 9 —35 Wi oncs —33 —15 —36 —48 

ee 6 ance +6l +8 — 136 —90 re + 3 + 1 +11 —12 

STERLING HOLDINGS BY AREA AND CLASS OF HOLDER 
‘ (€ million) 
End 1945 End 1951 End 1957 
| sarees | 
en —- \Central 
an an | bank & | 
Total | other | peer Total | other a Total | other | Other 
official | funds official | funds official) funds 
funds | | funds funds 
| | 
terling area | | | } 
countries | | | 
UK colonies*........ | 411 | 263 148 919 | 703 | 1,023 | 246 
independent countries 1,986 | 1,702 284 | 1,717 | 1,590 | 1,184 | 246 
| | a 
Total sterling area...... | 2,397 | 1,965 | 2,636 | 2,293 | | 2,207 492 
; ' } 

Non-sterling countries | | | | 
DONAS BIOR 6x 0.00 fas cx 34 | 15 19 38 28 | 4 31 
Other W. hemisphere | 163 | 158 57| 39 | 43 18 
RS oe bo oak as ck |; 351; 190) 16! 328 | 158 130; 128 
Other non-sterling... | 622} 432/ 190 518 | 399 154 | 90 

Total non-sterling...... | 1,170 795 | 941 | 624 | 301 | 267 

Total—all countries. . 3,567 | 2,760 | 3,577 | 2,917 | 2,508 | 759 

Non-territ.organ’ions | — ~~ 566, 566 | 645 _ 

WHE ccnecmexouneiean | 3,567, 2,760 | 4,143 | 3,483 | 





3,912 | 3,153 759 


* Includes Ghana and Malaya throughout. 
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This copy typist 
never makes a mistake 


THE secret of this copy typist is that she never types 
any straight copy work. She uses the Kodak ‘Verifax’ 
Copier. It’s not only seven times faster than typing, it is 
always accurate to the last detail. There’s no need 
for checking. 


Copies made with the ‘Verifax’ are facsimile copies, 
made on inexpensive paper. In normal use the 


GET A 


*Verifax’ can save its cost in as little as two months. 
Anyone can learn to use the ‘Verifax’ in five minutes. 
It is clean, self-contained and takes up little more 
desk room than a typewriter. 
Whatever your business—no matter how big or 
small, there’s room in it for the ‘Verifax’ Cop 
for details today. 


COPIER 


Made by Kodak 


KODAK LIMITED (DEPT. 492), KODAK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. ‘Verifax’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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Continued from page 917 

strike, even one involving other ports, has to last a con- 
siderable time before industrial production is affected and 
food supplies, in general, are not yet in jeopardy. But 
shipping delays, and the practice of diverting goods to other 


ports if dock labour allows this to be done, are immediately 


expensive. No exports are now moving down to London’s 
docks by road and only negligible quantities are arriving 
by rail. 


STOCK EXCHANGE REFORM 


The Election Issues 


CONTESTED election to the Stock Exchange Council is 
A not unusual, Often some new blood chooses to joust 
with those of the retiring members who seek re-election and 
often new blood finds its way onto the Council. This year’s 
election for which nominations close on Tuesday and for 

. which voting takes place on Friday, June 2oth, is not quite 
like that. Twelve vacancies on the Council of 36 occur ; 
seven of the retiring members are up for re-election and at 
the moment of writing eleven others have been nominated. 
These include a group of six reformers with a common 
policy that they have set before their fellow members—a 
fairly direct challenge to the established order. These are 
the heads of the policy : 

1. Day to day running of the House to be under a paid 
general manager with paid managers for each principal 
branch. 

2. Reduction of the 36 member Council to 12 or 15, with 
a reduction in the detailed work they do. 

3. Rebuilding or reconstruction of the Stock Exchange 
with an increased rent from office accommodation. 

4. Revenue to be drawn from an annual charge for quota- 
tions and increased agency fees. 

5. Reducing the cost of capital transactions by more 
efficient notification of prices and more efficient clearing 
of securities. 

6. Examinations to be passed by intending members 
before election to the house. Proper arrangements for the 
audit of the accounts of all firms and the financial soundness 
of members to be established not only on entry, but there- 
after. 

7. More ample public relations and advertising. 


Of this ambitious programme more will be heard, for 
some of these six candidates may quite possibly secure elec- 
tion. They are—Mr L. V. Chater, Mr J. H. Drew, Mr H. J. 
Enthoven, Mr D. H. Le Roy-Lewis, Mr A. D. McKechie 
and Mr P. E. M. Shaw. The list is drawn from both large 
and small firms and from both brokers and jobbers. There 
is certainly no general acceptance of their programme, but 
most thinking members would accept some part or other 
of it. Hardly any would claim that there is no case for 
reform. At present a conscientious member of the Council 
needs to spend most of his working week on the affairs 
of the subcommittees to which he is allocated, so that. his 
election involves a real sacrifice both to himself and to his 
firm, and it is difficult except in big firms to make that 
sacrifice. 

The real answer to the reformers—if answer there is— 
must be that they are using a battering ram to open a door 
that already stands ajar. The present chairman, Sir John 
Braithwaite, has never been a reactionary and throughout his 
period of office he has pressed for reforms that edge the 
Stock Exchange gently nearer to Royal Charter status. Some 
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of the reforms now demanded are already gradually being 
achieved. A Charter but in much quicker. time is 
apparently what the reformers also desire. But they may 
have some hard thinking still to do. Just how effective their 
proposals would be in reducing the cost of doing busitiess 
is far from clear, and they will have to make it clear if they 
wish to enlist the support of members in small firms where 
the bargains tend to be small and the cost per £1 of stock 
turned over therefore high. The case for a paid chairman, 
as in New York, is strong, though the reformers have not 
proposed exactly that, and the case for a smaller council 
with less detailed work is even stronger. 


RAYON 


Courtaulds Takes the Strain 


EW people expected the trading results of Courtaulds 

for the year ended March 31st to be anything other 
than much worse than those of the previous year. They 
are bad, but they are not shocking, and on the announce- 
ment of a final dividend of 5 per cent, making 8 per cent 
for the year against a final of 6 per cent making 10 per cent 
in the previous year, the £1 ordinary units rallied 2s. 6d. 
to 22s. 3d. It is permissible to doubt whether the first 
hurried reaction of the jobbers was the correct one. 

This happens to be the first year in which the Courtauld 
group includes the profits of British Celanese, so that exact 
comparison is difficult. But the company gives some clues. 
At £13,918,669 the group profit shows a fall of about 
£1,240,000, but as this year’s figures include £666,000 from 
British Celanese and its subsidiaries, the true fall in the 
earnings of Courtaulds alone must have been of the order 
of £1,900,000. The sharper fall, as might be expected, 
comes on the weaker half of the combine—British Celanese, 
where the net profit before tax a year ago was £1,615,733, 
implying a decline of the order of £950,000. It appears, 
therefore, that the combined net profit of what are now the 
two wings of the Courtauld combine has dropped by some- 
thing over £2,800,000. After tax the group profits for the 
current year appropriate to Courtaulds were £6,271,044, 
compared with {8,135,706 in the previous year before the 
merger with Celanese. The shortfall results in a reduction 
in the amount transferred to capital reserve from 
£35250,000 to £1,300,000. 

In explaining the results, the directors state that “ virtu- 
ally the whole of the reduction in profit can be ascribed 
to the deterioration in trading results on viscose and acetate 
textile fibres in both home and export markets allied to a 
further rise in production costs generally.” They add that 
the deterioration was to some extent offset by improved 
results in certain subsidiary companies—an allusion pre- 
sumably to British Cellophane—and by an_ increased 
dividend from British Nylon Spinners: The textile results 
of Courtaulds have thus been unhappy. They could hardly 
be otherwise in so adverse a market, but the non-textile 
applications of rayon and the nylon investment have done 
something to offset the impact. 


Short Time in the Factories 


AYON production was in Cifficulties long before Cour- 
R taulds put their weaving mills on short time last week. 
Some are working a four, some a three-day week ; at the root 
" of the trouble lies a simultaneous fall in raw material prices 
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Don’t let your 
efficiency slip — 
B.R.S. will have 
the answer 


Circumstances may be against you. But British 
Road Services are on your side - always. A 
telephone call to your local B.R.S. depot quickly 
brings you a helping hand from a nationwide 
organisation with a willing and experienced staff 
and a vast fleet of vehicles of all kinds, regularly 
maintained, and ready to tackle any job, at any 
time. Modern methods and equipment ensure 
careful attention to every load, and the B.R.S. 
teleprinter network provides the means for rapid 
transmission of your special instructions. 


cra 


ar: 


ee PICKE 


A B.R.S. (Pickfords) maximum capacity 8- 
wheeler for liquids in bulk. Within their diverse 
fleet B.R.S. have a full range of tank vehicles 
suitable for a wide variety of liquids in quantities 
from 600 to 4,000 gallons — just one of the many 
and varied services British Road Services render 
to Trade and Industry. 


If you find transport something of a problem 


British Road Services 


— the best link between dispatch and delivery 
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and in retail clothing sales. Rayon has for many years held 
pride of place as the cheapest of all textile fibres ; now the 
claim does not look as strong as it was. After a brief revival 
early in the year, prices of American middling cotton, for 
example, have fallen to a point where they are only 2d. a 
pound dearer than the cheapest rayon viscose staple fibre, 
which has cost 24 pence a pound since early last year. Wool 
prices have also dropped sharply, particularly the prices of 
carpet wools. Medium qualities of carpet wools now sell 
at 40d, to 45d. per lb clean at the London sales and this 
has affected the demand for rayon which is extensively 
used in the manufacture of cheaper carpets and is also 
mixed with wool when prices are high. Meanwhile retail 
sales of clothing have bumped along sometimes slightly 
higher, sometimes lower, than they were the year before 
and the London bus strike must be eating alarmingly 
into metropolitan summer trade; many retailers would 
normally start holding their end of season sales next month. 

Output of synthetic yarn for the four months to the end 
of April was 12 per cent lower than in the same period last 
year, but the infuriating tendency to lump all synthetic yarns 
together makes it impossible to say what proportion con- 
sisted of rayon. Oddly enough, this marks a slight improve- 
ment because March output had been 18 per cent below 
that of the same month last year while April output was 
only 14 per cent below the corresponding levels of 1957. 
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Much of the cut is being borne by filament yarns, demand 
for which has been declining for several years. It is in this 
field that rayon feels most severely the competition from 
other synthetics ; many of the cloths once made of filament 
rayon have gone out of fashion and no revival seems pos- 
sible. Fashion has proved a fickle friend to rayon, the 
fact that the picture is no worse today is due entirely 
to a faithful and steadily expanding industrial demand, 
which includes tyre cords. Figures for staple deliveries are 
not available, but a good third of all the filament yarn sold 
in April went to industrial users. 


OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


How Far to Chase a Penny 


* AKE care of the pence and the pounds will take care 

Te themselves,” may be a valid motto in personal 
saving: in business, a report* of the Office Management 
Association suggested this week, many pounds are often 
spent looking after the pence too assiduously. In the 
factory, business accepts reasonable tolerances both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, according to the nature of the 


-* The Control of Quality in the Office. Office Management 
Association. 9s. 





AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


£10 Million for the Rotodyne? 


the rotor is in 


— first applicant for a share of Napier. When 


to 400 miles apart. Alternatively, it 
could handle freight loads of anything 
up to eight foot by six across. 


This last measurement is an impor- 


the research funds earmarked by operation, these engines drive air com- tant one because if the Rotodyne fits 


the Ministry of Supply for civil, as 


pressors immediately behind them, the army’s requirement for a heavy- 





opposed to military, aircraft develop- 
ment was not Dr Barnes Wallis and 
his flap-winged Swallow, but the chair- 
man of the Fairey Aviation Company, 
which-has built one of the strangest- 
looking machines now flying. The 
Fairey Rotodyne has the rotor of a big 
helicopter sitting above the wings and 
engines of a small airliner, and the 
spectator’s first impression as this con- 
traption rises vertically with — rotor 
whirling and propellors idling is one 
of frank incredulity—like seeing a 
cricket through a magnifying glass. 

A helicopter rotor will lift and lower 
considerable weights very neatly; it 
does less well in forward flight. An 
aeroplane uses its wing surface to 
provide lift, and its propellors for 
forward propulsion; the helicopter’s 
rotor has to do both jobs by assuming 
an ungainly forward tilt that sets up 
mechanical stresses which put limits 
on the speeds that can be reached and 
adds considerably to operating costs. 
The Rotodyne is intended to combine 
the best of both worlds—rising and 
landing under the power of its rotor, 
but flying forward on its conventional 
wings and engines while the rotor 
windmills idly on top. 

Driving power in the Rotodyne 
comes from the two 3,500 horse power 
turbo-prop motors designed by 





which pump coinpressed air back 
down the wing, up the rotor pylon, 
along the rotor blades and out to small 
ram-jet motors at their tips, where it 
is burnt with kerosine. As the Roto- 
dyne picks up forward speed, the 
engine drive is gradually switched 
over from the rotor ram-jets to the 
propellors on the wings. 

While the Rotodyne was being built 
it was possible to reserve judgment 
about the soundness of the concept 
around which it was designed. But.it 
is now flying. This week the company 
publicly demonstrated how smoothly 
and easily the transition can be made 
backwards and forwards from one way 
of applying its power to the other. 
It estimates tentatively that it could 
deliver in 
three years’ 
time, for 
£375,000, about 
the price of a 
smal] Viscount, 
a vertical take- 
off airliner 
capable of 
carrying up to 
48 passengers 
(according to 
distance) at 4d. 
a mile between 
city centres up 





lift helicopter, its future is safe. If 
not, it raises a number of difficult 
problems. The first is a practical one. 
Interested civil airlines such as British 
European Airways would hesitate to 
put such a radically new machine 
immediately into passenger service 
without any previous operating 
experience. 


The second stumbling block is that 
on which the whole of the aircraft 
industry is stubbing its toes—finance. 
The company estimates that a further 
£8 to £10 million needs to be spent 
on Rotodyne development and _ this 
week loudly demanded Government 
support. Some it will certainly get, 
but equally certainly not as much as it 
would like. 
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work being done. But in the office, there is still a traditional 
insistence on 100 per cent accuracy. No matter how many 
checks are applied, complete accuracy can rarely be 
guaranteed, so the disproportionate expense often incurred 
in offices in trying to get it hardly seems sensible. In fact a 
substantial part of the work done in offices, the report 
states, is taken up with this checking and correction of 
errors. 

The Association’s report proposes what might be done to 
reconcile this office tradition with the need to improve the 
quality and efficiency of clerical labour and reduce the 
office overheads of business. Broadly, it suggests that the 
problem can be handled in two ways. By analysing the 
errors that are committed—and found—according to 
incidence, type, and seriousness, it should be possible to 
modify working operations so as to reduce the chances of 
errors happening and the need for checks ; secondly, analysis 
should reveal where quality of output ought to be raised 
and where checking is really necessary. The report suggests 
that, instead of routine 100 per cent checks, sampling 
methods might be developed and quotes a case study of 
how this has been done with success in raising the quality 
of work and cutting the amount of checking work in a large 
typing pool. As an example of how to save by modifying 
working methods it cites the instance of costing records 
where, because of the built-in inaccuracies deriving from 
the need to allocate common costs to individual activities, 
amounts might well be rounded off to the nearest shilling 
or pound. 

There are more ways than one in which office produc- 
tivity ought to be improved: another possibility lies in 
standardising forms and conditions of trading. The Pur- 
chasing Officers Association, which has become concerned 
at the surfeit of conditions of sale suffered by both buyers 
and sellers, has just issued a model set of these. Its report 
speaks of the growth in the postwar sellers’ market of 
widely varying sets of conditions drawn up and adopted 
first by sellers and their trade associations and, later, by the 
larger buying organisation. Each set of conditions, printed 
in the customary 5-point type in wide lines on the back of 
grubby documents, has to be scrutinised for unwanted and 
sometimes onerous stipulations and is then often argued 
about before agreement is reached—all of which takes time. 
The Association would like to see an attempt made, now 
that buyers are able to be more selective, to bring these 
disparate practices together: the model set of conditions 
of sale it is now proposing, it thinks, would be reasonably 
fair to buyer and seller alike and should be able to straddle, 
in general terms, the particular needs of individual trades. 


RADIATION 


The X-Ray Hazard 


O one will ever accuse the government of over-hasty 
N action over the X-ray machines fitted in shoe shops. 
Ii is two years since the Medical Research Council, asked 
to investigate the increase in radiation due to bomb tests, 
came up with the disconcerting answer that far more radia- 
tion had been added to the world by the slap-happy use of 
X-ray machines than all the bombs put together. The MRC 
pin-pointed in particular the routine use of X-rays in 
hospitals for diagnosis—and by shops for fitting shoes. 


+t Terms and Conditions of Purchase. Purchasing Officers 
Association. 5s. 
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But the Home Office has only just decided on regulations 
controlling the use of shoe-fitting X-ray machines, and 
these will not become effective until next month, nearly two 
years after the publication of the original report. 

These lay down the maximum dose for men, women and 
children, also for the assistants working the machines. They 
provide for a timing device on every machine to cut off the 
X-ray after 5 seconds and to prevent the tube from re-start- 
ing for another 30 seconds; also for some rudimentary 
training to be given to at least one member of the staff. A 
warning notice over the machine advises customers to put 
their feet under the X-ray no more than 12 times in any one 
year. This itself is an indication of the extreme reserve 
with which these machines need to be treated; a conscientious 
customer would test several pairs of shoes at a single shop- 
ping expedition, not to mention a single year. The regula- 
tions do not, however, go as far as the Medical Research 
Council. The amount of radiation added to the world as a 
whole by these machines, said the MRC, “ contribute only 
very small amounts, . . . which cannot be disregarded. The 
practice of routinely examining the feet by X-rays when 
fitting shoes is of dubious value and in view of the possibili- 
ties of multiple exposures to children, may even be 
dangerous. . . . We hope that the procedure will be aban- 
doned except when prescribed for orthopaedic reasons.” 
But the Home Office did not take the hint. 


HOTELS 


69 Feet Too Tall ?—No 


NOTE in these columns two weeks ago commenting on 
A the decisions of the Minister of Housing to grant per- 
mission for a 305-ft hotel to be erected on a site in Bayswater 
but refusing approval for another one, 374-ft high, in Park 
Lane criticised the Ministry on the assumption that the 
reason for withholding permission for the second project 
was that the building would be too tall. This was quite 
wrong. The actual phrase used in the announcement of 
the decision was that “it would constitute a serious over- 
building of the site.” Instead of a plot ratio (the ratio of 
floor space in a building to the area of the site) of 2:1 
prescribed in the London Development Plan for that 
area, the scheme proposed one of 8:1. But a plot ratio 
can be reduced, for example, by designing for the same site 
another building just as high but with upper floors less wide 
and deep. The Ministry did not state that the hotel would 





















FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 


For those wishing to keep continuously informed of free trade 
and other developments in Europe we provide two subscription 
services : 

*A four-page bulletin devoting each week a full page to 
European free trade developments : 


WORLD BUSINESS ‘SPOTLIGHT 


*Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and 
prospects in the countries concerned grouped in two new 


REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates: 
COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 


Specimens and full details from : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHltehall 1511, Ext. 144. 
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have been too high. It recognised that “high buildings 
must be allowed and that the neighbourhood of Hyde Park 
is particularly suitable for hotels which . . . may need to 
be built high ”: it accepted the case for a plot ratio substan- 
tially above 2:1 and hoped, quite reasonably, that a design 
would be produced which would present a less massive 
appearance viewed from the Park. 


SHORTER NOTES 


United Drapery Stores has issued {1.3 million 6 per 
cent Unsecured Loan Stock, 1978-83 as consideration for 
the acquisition of Allders Limited. Philip Hill, Higginson 
and Company has agreed to purchase £1,223,504 of the 
stock from the vendors of shares in Allders Limited at 98, 
and will place it at 96. United Drapery will pay a com- 
mission of 14 per cent and meet the difference betwee 
the prices. 


* * * 


In response to the one for three rights offer to share- 
holders in Fisons, all but 31,751 shares were taken up. 
Excess applications totalled 1,815,804 shares. Excess appli- 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
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cations for up to three shares were allotted in full, appli- 
cants for up to 19 shares received four, larger applications 
below 10,000 received five and applications above received 
10 shares, 


* te * 


Shareholders in British Relay Wireless took up approxi- 
mately 99 per cent of the 900,000 §s. shares at 12s. offered 
to them through the agency of Philip Hill, Higginson and 
Company. Excess applications for up to eight shares were 
met in full, larger applicants were limited to nine shares, 
but holders of less than three shares in the company received 
no allotment. 


* x * 


The Colonial Development Corporation is to subscribe 
up to £450,000 towards the cost of a tea development 
scheme being carried out by Bird and Company (Africa). A 
sum of £300,000 will be subscribed against a non-converti- 
ble debenture repayable in 1967-72 ; £100,000 will be sub- 
scribed against a 73 per cent convertible debenture dated 
1973, of which a further £200,000 will be offered to share- 
holders of Bird and Company, CDC underwriting £50,000 
of the offer. 


of the African soil? Uranium produc- 
tion in the life of the present contracts 
may have reached its peak and the out- 
look beyond 1962 may be for stiffer com- 
petition. Copper, lead, zinc, and dia- 


ANGLO AMERICAN 


1 gold producing industry in South 
Africa moves forward on an impetus 
that must carry it some way yet. In 
1957 the South African mines raised a 
record quantity of 16.5 million ounces 
of gold. Working costs advanced again 
from 42s. 11d. per ton to 45s. 4d. per 
ton but the profit from gold nevertheless 
advanced from £48.4 million to £57.8 
million. And that useful by-product, 
uranium, brought in £33.3 million 
(against £24.7 million) to build up a 
record profit of £91.1 million, against 
£73-1 million. In that total the biggest 
of the mining groups—Anglo American 
Corporation of South Africa—produced 
4.5 million ounces of gold (against 3.7 
million) at a below average working cost 
of 44s. 3d. (against 42s. 6d.); its gold 
profit was £22.0 million (against £16.5 
million), its uranium profit £6.9 million 
(against £5.0 million). So its total work- 
. ing profit from the goldmines was £29.0 
million (against £21.4 million). 
Investors should understand the 
nature of the impetus that scores these 
records, why they must go on occurring 
even if the gold miners’ hopes of higher 
gold price are never fulfilled, and why 
despite fine total figures there must 
always be losses as well as profits to be 
taken in the gold share market. The 
answer is not simply that prospecting, 
despite the geologists’ science, is stil] a 
hazardous affair, it is that gold mining in 
South Africa is both young and virile 
and seventy years old at the same 
moment. Failing profitability in many 





of the older mines of the Rand is being 
masked in the totals by the rich returns 
of the newer mines of the Orange Free 
State, which can sustain a higher work- 
ing cost (and which for geological reasons 
incur one). The grade of ore milled 
by the Anglo American group at 5.816 


Group OUTPUTS 


1957 1956 1955 
(7000) (’000) (’000) 


1 468) ood vic s sae 4,513 3,750 2,959 
Uranium Oxide (Ibs.)... 2,785 1,994 * 

Diamonds, Gem (ct.)... 1,428 1,471 1,396 
Diamonds, Industrial (ct.) 1,697 1,696 1,719 
Copper (short tons) .... 243 214 196 
Lead Zita eee 17 17 18 
Zinc sc ute eee 33 32 31 
Coal ae we secs Ser Waar i750 
Coke sii Rigs, peters 745 762 706 


* Not published. 


dwts per ton compared with 5.0 dwt for 
the whole of South Africa and with 
5-231 for the Anglo American group last 
year, reflects the fact that Anglo Ameri- 
can is well represented in the new areas. 

The investor may guess that the total 
dividend of 80 per cent (against 70 per 
cent) is unlikely to be reduced come 
what may. The yield of 5.8 on the ros. 
shares at 134s. 6d. suggests that they do. 
But they must also look far beyond gold 
in making their assessment. The Anglo 
American group investments in terms of 
market value have risen from £61.6 mil- 
lion to £71.7 million, largely as a result 
of the offer to African and European 
(which has made the group an 87 per 
cent shareholder in African and Euro- 
pean). This is a vast and variegated 
enterprise. What of the other products 


monds may all have tougher times to 
face. The directors’ report, studiously 
factual as ever, gives no hostages to 
fortune. It does leave the reader with 
the impression of an immensely power- 
ful and vigorous group tied of course to 
the fortunes of Southern Africa, but 
able better than any other to follow 
those fortunes and to profit from them 
wherever they may lead. If it involves 
the building of a financial centre in 
South Africa, Anglo American is in the 
front of it ; if it lies in industry Anglo 
American holds the door open. 


METAL BOX 


7. directors of Metal Box Company 
have left the total ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 11 per cent for the year 
ended March 31st, and on the announce- 
ment the £1 units gained a further 1s. 
in addition to the improvement which 
preceded the announcement. The cause 
is to be found in the exceptional trading 
performance of the last half of the year. 
Sales have risen, but, contrary to the 
experience of other groups in the last 
year, margins have risen too. A break- 
down of. the figures shows _ that 
overseas sales and investment income 
made the greatest proportionate gain in 
the last six months, but the striking 
improvement in profit margins was 
achieved at home. There has thus 
been a_ steady recovery since the 
set-back in the latter half of the previous 
financial year. Total revenue for the 
year rose from £68.67 to £73.62 million 
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and the trading surplus jumped from 
£5.7 million to £7.1 million. New fac- 
tories and equipment completed during 
ihe year have added to these swelling 
iotals. Production had already begun 
before completion, and these resources 
have now been brought into fuller and 
more economic production. Other econ- 


Half-year ended 
Sept. Mar. Sept. Mar. 
30, Si, 30, cP 
1956 1957 1957 1958 
(£’000) (£°000) (£'000) (£’000) 
Home group: 


Sales, etc. .... 27,325 25,805 25,991 29,399 
Gross profit... 2,290 1,593 2,060 2,912 
Gress profit! 

ME ss cece 8-4% 6:2% 7:9% 9:-I% 


Overseas group: 


Sales, etc..... 8,103 7,454 7,060 11,171 
Gross profit.. 1,002 860 815 1,328 
Gross profit/ 

ee nee 12:4% 11-5% 1-5% Ul-9Y% 


omies and improved techniques also 
buttressed the margin of profit. Capital 
expenditure for the year exceeded £4 
million. Metal Box is rated a growth 
stock by the market, the £1 units yielding 
4% per cent at the current price of 
sos. 43d., but the growth this year seems 
to have outstripped market expectations. 
The ploughing back of profit continues ; 
£834,000 is paid out on the ordinary 
stock, £1,749,000 goes back into the 
business. 


GUEST, KEEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS 


_ pins and buckets to bridges and 
steel buildings Guest, Keen and 
Neittlefolds makes something for every 
industry, and when the economy bal- 
ances between expansion and decline the 
group inevitably finds trading conditions 
patchy. Some of the group companies 
are now drawing on their order books. 
Last year a satisfactory increase in profit 
was achieved and, although the early 
months of 1958 have seen an overall 
weakening in trading conditions, the 
chairman, Mr K. S. Peacock can still 


Years to end-Dec., 
1956 


1957 
£ £ 
Consolid. earnings : 
Trading profit ....... 27,052,187 30,564,584 
Depreciation ....... 5,742,880 6,614,364 
TO 2k do cacadnxe 14,085,379 13,255,574 
ORIEN ii 5cd cee 9,185,738 10,287,980 
Ordinary dividend .. 1,796,071 2,620,147 
Ord. dividend (per cent) 134 15 
Retained earnings... 7,033,603 7,311,769 
Cons. balance sheet : 
Net fixed assets..... 59,087,098 66,957,361 
WES he xnkcasceses 42,331,753 50,307,720 
Liquid assets........ 11,508,931 19,084,815 
Net current assets... 54,398,980 71.151,562 
Oe CORTE ods nce 19,691,856 17,264,392 
PIE cecscccuaes 48,927,162 66,587,416 


Ordinary capital .... 23,137,790 30,378,515 
£1 ordinary unit at 53s. 3d. yields £5 13s. per cent. 


describe results to date as “ satisfactory.” 
Certainly he is not deterred from a 
Vigorous investment. policy. Almost 
{i223 million was spent in 1957 
and, £33 million was ‘due to be 
expended over the following three or 
four years. The rights issue last year 
has strengthened the group’s liquidity, 
cash assets rising £7}. million to £19 
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million, and last year depreciation allow- 
ances and retained earnings were both 
in the region of £7 million. To finance 
the investment programme should not 
therefore be beyond the company’s 
reach. 

It was not possible in the monetary 
conditions of 1957 to deal with the 
unsecured loan from ISHRA to John 
Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works, of which 
£6 million is outstanding. The agency 
is therefore being asked to continue the 
loan pending more favourable market 
conditions. 

This problem has one root in the threat 
of renationalisation. The problem of 
nationalisation for Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds, however, is not the problem 
that the steel industry as such faces. The 
company is primarily an engineering 
business and in I95I it was not taken 
over. What must now be worrying the 
board is that in order to assure raw 
material supplies the group has extended 
vertically into steel. Any new national- 
isation programme might cut it in two. 


SHELL 


iy there were any doubts that the oil 
industry is facing harder times the 
figures of the Royal Dutch/Shell group 
of companies (60 per cent Royal Dutch 
and 4o per cent Shell Transport) should 
settle them. Sales proceeds and other 
income dipped from £644 million in 
the first quarter of 1957, which was 
exceptionally favourable, to £613 million 
in the first quarter of this year. The net 
income is down from £51.7 million in 
the first quarter of 1957 to £38.7 million 
in the first quarter of 1958. The ratio 
of net income to sales thus fell from 
8.0 per cent to 6.3 per cent. The decline 
can scarcely be comfortable for a group 
so large that it has to look to its own 
retained profits—to the consumer in 
other words—to finance a large part of 
its heavy capital programme. 

In practice the tax gatherer has 
absorbed part of the decrease in profit 
as he must to the extent that taxes are 
based on income, but the companies 
with increased capital now ranking must 
also perforce show a heavy drop in 
earnings per ordinary share outstanding. 
In Royal Dutch the earnings per share 
for the quarter are down from F14.83 
to Fl3.61 and in Shell from 4s. 7d. to 
3s. 5d.. The companies have the satis- 
faction that their refinancing operation 
is behind them and that they hold £451.7 
million of cash and shorts towards their 
programme, against £328.0 million a 
year earlier. But the capital expenditure 
itself has been mounting, and in the first 
three months of 1958 was £92.6 million 
against £82.2 million. The figures have 
had little effect on the market, where 
Shell transport has advanced to 149s. 43d. 
this week. 


BICC 


w= a final dividend of 8} per cent 
(again making 12} per cent for the 
year) British Insulated _.Callender’s 
Cables has maintained the distribution 
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at the level fixed two years ago when 
profit before tax was £9,967,000 and 
the net profit available to the parent 
company after tax £4,502,000. For 
1957, after two years of steeply falling 
copper prices, the group profit before 
tax was £5,452,000 and the net available 
to the parent £2,486,c00. The distribu- 
tion, however, is easily maintained and 
more than half of it is ploughed back 
into the business, The maintained 
dividend makes sense provided that the 
directors do not see the decline of the 
last two years as a continuing trend. 
They do not. The Chairman, Mr W. 
H. McFadzean sums up the prospects 
like this. Three factors made 1957 a 
particularly difficult year: 


(1) Intensified competition. 


(2) Dislocation caused by the group’s 
major replanning and re-equip- 
ment. 

(3) The fall in the price of copper. 


The reorganisation says, Mr 
McFadzean, is now “definitely over the 
peak”. As to copper, he feels that he 
can “surely confidently hope that the 
immediate position . . . will be easier ”. 
Competition will remain and is accepted 
as a spur. That justifies the Chairman’s 
confidence on the medium and the long 
view. BICC, investors may think, should 
still be something of a growth stock as 
the yield on the ordinary stocks of 5.7 
per cent at 43s. 9d. per share suggests. 
Mr McFadzean seems less certain that 
the immediate prospect will not be 
clouded by a recession in the volume of 
world trade, though 1958 has made a 
good start. 

The impact of the copper market on 
the cable maker is complex. Mr 
McFadzean explains that no efforts to 
keep purchases and sales in balance can 
be entirely effective. The stock loss last 
year was however a “very moderate 
figure.” Part of this trouble is the 
small hand-to-mouth orders that the 
group experiences when the market is 
falling. Nevertheless, the lower copper 
price is a cloud with a silver lining. 
It does release capital from stockhold- 
ing. The accounts show stock down 
from £27.6 million to £25.6 million and 
debtors and bills down from £24.8 
million to £22.4 million. The cash and 
near cash assets will obviously need to 
be reinforced when business expands 
for they amount to a mere £335,000 
compared with £2,249,000 a year earlier. 


“BLUE CIRCLE” GROUP 


——— building activity late last 
year embarrassed the Blue Circle 
group of cement companies but little. 
Several old and costly kilns were closed 
and others operated at more efficient 
levels. This rationalisation and other 
savings, for example on fuel costs by 
pre-heating the clinker, and by the new 
“dry process” of cement production at 
the Caudron Works, enabled the group 
to secure higher margins on a lower 
tonnage of home deliveries, Direct 


exports were highly competitive but con- 
siderably higher profits from the group’s 
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overseas manufacturing interests. The 
final result was that the consolidated 
trading surplus rose from £13,672,867 to 
£14,628,129. Depreciation is up slightly 
to £3,422,825, as is the transfer to fixed 
assets replacement reserve which this 
year absorbs £935,306. The net surplus 
was £814,093 higher at £4,223,515. The 
parent company is paying the same 
dividend of 9 per cent on its ordinary 
shares, and the group is putting £2.9 
million to reserve against £2.2 million in 
1956. At 36s. 3d. the parent company’s 
£1 ordinary shares yield almost § per 
cent. 

But the present building recession has 
left marks on the consolidated balance 
sheet. Stocks are up from £9.6 million 
to £11.9 million, while net cash assets 
shrank from £15.4 million to £13.4 
million. This year, the Blue Circle 
group hopes to limit the inevitable fall 
in home deliveries to about § per cent 
and it may be able to keep its home 
prices level after the present period of 
“ stability ” ends this month. But export 
prospects are less sanguine: a further 
decline in margins is expected though 
only a small loss in volume. 


J. AND P. COATS 


(Seeman of J. and P. Coats, the 
sewing cotton group, will search the 
speech of their chairman, Mr Robert 
Laidlaw, for an interpretation of the 
facts they already know—that the trading 
profit fell from £11.9 million to £8.3 
million, and that the dividend for the 
year has been maintained at 8} per cent. 
Mr Laidlaw explains that the company 
has suffered three blows: with the fall 
in price of the long staple cottons it has 
had to write down stock by £1} million; 
the writing down applying to raw mater- 
ials and process stocks only; the company 
suffered a loss in exchange of £568,000 
whereas in the previous year there was 
an exchange gain of £125,000; lastly, 
trading conditions have been depressed 
and more highly competitive. The weak- 
ness of world markets, says Mr Laidlaw, 
has continued in the first quarter of 1958, 
though he notices a slight strengthening 
in certain countries more recently. 
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This may be cold comfort for the 
56,896 shareholders, most of them small 
investors who regard J. and P. Coats as 
3 “blue chip” of the industrial market. 
But although this is the second succes- 
sive year in which the company’s profits 
have dropped, it is the first year since 
1952 in which there has been a decline 
in the volume of the group’s sales 
throughout the world and the 83 per cent 
dividend is still very handsomely 
covered by earnings. The shares stand 
at par, 


LONDON AND OVERSEAS 
FREIGHTERS 


oo London and Overseas Freighters 
should show sharply lower profits for 
the year ended March 31st causes no 
surprise. The company adopts standards 
of financial candour that leave little 
room for the unexpected. Never since 
the shares first came into public hands 
in 1951 has the camouflage of the ship- 
ping Companies Exemption Order been 
called in aid, and the company issues 
quarterly earnings statements. Now this 
predominantly tanker company that 
recently decided to re-enter the dry cargo 
shipping market shows a decline from 
£2,671,670 to £1,957,841 in its profit for 
the year ended March 31st and the 
Exchequer which can claim only 
£534,544 in tax, against £1,110,760, is 
the main loser: the net profit fell only 
from £1,560,910 to £1,423,297. For 
holders of the §s. ordinary shares, which 
stand at 15s. 6d. to yield almost 63 per 
cent, the result is reassuring. The finan- 
cial year ended March 31st must have 
felt some at least of the impact of 
depressed freight rates and the final 
dividend is maintained at 6d. per share 
again making a total distribution of Is. 
(20 per cent) and on a capital increased 
by last year’s 25 per cent capital bonus. 
The future seems at least partly assured 
by the fact that part of the company’s 
building plans are tucked away in the 
breeding grounds of Bermuda through 
the associate company, London and 
Overseas Tankers, but as freights, and 
taxable profits, fall, the advantages of 
Bermuda as a breeding ground grow less. 
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ONG-DATED Government stocks and 

the irredeemables improved steadily 
throughout the week ; 33 per cent Fund- 
ing 1999-2004 gained a point to 723 and 
53 per cent Funding 1982-84 3 to Io1 
while 33 per cent War Loan rose % to 
66i% and 3} per cent Conversion, after 
1961, rose 3? to 663. Short-dated stocks 
were neglected, but  high-coupon 
Dominion and corporation loans made 
considerable gains. 

Though industrials were subdued by 
the threat of labour disputes, prices im- 
proved in some sections, especially on 
Wednesday on the first day of the new 
account. The strength of Wall Street 
helped the recovery. Brewery shares 
were very firm, Whitbread “ A” gaining 
2s. to 87s. 6d. Motor shares rallied after 
early losses ; Ford was outstanding with 
a rise of 3s. to 39s. 3d., but Rolls-Royce 
fell 1s. 74d. to 83s. 6d. xd and ACV 
declined the same amount to 27s. 6d. xd. 
Hawker Siddeley lost 9d. to 26s., but 
Fairey Aviation rose slightly to 14s. 9d. 
though most aircraft stocks declined. 
Textile shares were weaker, J. & P. 
Coats, and Crosses and Heatons fell a 
few pence but despite the reduction in 
the final dividend, Courtaulds rallied on 
Thursday. BAT rose Is. 6d. to 46s. 
although other tobacco stocks were often 
lower on balance, despite a late rise. A 
decline in steel stocks was reversed. 
Finance house shares strengthened and 
Hudson’s Bay jumped 13s. 9d. to 
181s. 3d. 

A sharp rise in oil shares and copper 
mines was helped by the strength of 
American markets and the firmer copper 
price. Kaffirs responded to plans for 
an American investment trust formed to 
buy gold mines. After slackening earlier 
prices recovered, particularly those of the 
finance houses. Riebeeck gained 2s. to 
13s. under the influence of good bore- 
hole results. Consolidated Zinc improved 
to 42s. 9d. after touching its lowest point 
this year of 41s. 6d. 





THE ACTUARIES’ 














| Dec. ; 31, 1957= 100 (per cent) 
| 
Group | May April May May | April | May 
| 28, 29, a, 28, | 29, 27, 
| 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 1958 | | 1958 
Ordinary Shares :— | | | | 
Electrical engineering ... | 127-1 101-8 | 102-6 | 4-98 5-63 | 5 
ERRUUBOTERE .0 <6 sceeece - | 129-3 | 103-5 | 102-4] 4-76 | 5-68 | 5 
Motors and aircraft ..... 124-3 | 98-6 | 99-2] 5-36 | 6:56 6 
ee er ee | woo | DiS) Dis .. 10-50 \10 
NT ee | 116-3 | 97-2 | 99-5] 3-67 | 4-40 | 4 
Cotton and rayon textiles | 110-2 | 90-2 | 90-1 | 8-36 | 9-85 | 9 
Chemicals..........000¢ | 123-5 | 113-6 | 116-1] 4-49 | 5-02 5 | Ord. 
hss kscsaqeonsessasese 142-8 | 103-4 | 105-1 | 4-48 | 6-33 | 6 | Vield 
NE cc aannwd wees | 133-0 | 95-5 | 93-5]5-22 | 7-55 7 | 
Investment trusts....... | 119-4 | 109-4 | 111-3] 4-32 | 5-01 | 4 6 
Industrials :— | | 6-80 
Ordinary (all classes).... | 119-1 | 103-5 | 104-2 | 5-86 | 6-60 | 6 6-80 
PND 6 555 esknasken 103-1 | 100-9 | 99-4] 6-16 | 6-31 | 6 F 6-79 
DEDORTUTS....osccccccces 1tt-t | 104-9 | 105-2 | 5-82 | 6-17 | 6 168-6 | 6-80 
Total (capital goods) ...... 126-8 | 100-6 | 100-1 | 5-16 | 6-68 | 6 | ae 
Total (consumption goods). | 109-1 | 104-6 | 105-8 | 6-88 | 6-97 | 6 
ee > Ae | 110-3 | 108-4 | 108-1 1 4-90 | 4-99 | 5 Bases :—* 1953= 100. 
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INDICATORS 
“The Economist ” Indicator 


1958 Indicator Yield % | 1958 | 1957 
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186-8 | 166-1 225-0 171-2 
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approx. 9} years. 
(d) Capital distribution of 1s. 
latest date. 


§ Less tax 
6d. 














at 8s. 
per share. 























6d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. 
(e) To earliest date. 


(f) Flat yield. 
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UNDS | Pric Net Gross | 
— ee | ee mane an Yield, Prices, 1958 Last Two | ORDINARY Lees Price, Yield, 
___| GUARANTEED | 26 | (4 | June | June 4 |__| Drees STOCKS mes Paes 
1958 | 1958 | (a) (6) (c) | 
‘Hig sh | Low | STOCKS High | Low 
i. sip ait | {sais 4. | 
98% 96% |War Loan 3%....1955-59 984 | 98% 219 1,4 7 TI | % % __\STEEL & ENGINEERING ifa 4 
95 7s 90% |Funding 24%....1956-61, 9433 | 94% 3 5 5,4 8 612) 49/3 | 41/103} 7 a 62) Babcock & Wilcox.{1) 47/6 | 47/3 | 510 Og 
99 i} 99% |Conv.4% asst’d 49% 1963 99}f8 | 994% 215 0/415 2} 25/14 | 21/74 | 3 a) 6 b Dorman Long..... £1\ 22/3 | 22/14 |9 O 6 
9g}: | 974 ,  asst’d 54%, 1974 974* | 973*'3 4 3/5 9 6] 54/- | 457 | 5a) 10 diGuest Keen N’fold.{1) 53/-* 5 512 8 
98 % 964% |Conversion 2%...1958-59 98% | 98% }/219 9;4 8 Ol] 33/9 | 28/3 | t2a Tt4 b\Alfred Herbert ....£1) 32/3\| | 32/31 6 9 6 
9643 | 934% |Exchequer 2%...... 1960 964% | 96¢ |3 5 9\|4 6 5} 50/- | 417 | 4a) T bMetal Box........ £1, 49/6 | 49/3 |4 9 § 
98 | 95% |Exchequer 3%...... 1960 97% 974% | 21710\|4 7 TI 24/3 20/- 3 a| 8 b|Stewarts & Lloyds.{1, 20/9 | 21/- 10 9 8 
99%} | 95% |Conversion 43% . pieces’ 1962 9948 | 99% _211 8)|413 5] 57/3 | 48/7 5 a 13 b'Swan Hunter...... £1, 55/6 | 55/3 |6 9 1 
88it | 83§ [Savings Bds. 3%.1955-65 88% | 88 312 7|5 1 5) 21/73 117/99 | 4a) 74b\United Steel....... £1, 18/3 | 18/14 12 13 10 
814 71% \Funding 3%..... 1959-69 80} 804% | 318 6|5 7102] 32/9 | 29% Qta\ - T4b'Vickers..... ueaaes £1| 30/- | 29/6 |615 8 
: : ‘ 918 6 1117 8e¢e ELECTRICAL 
89} | 86§ [Funding 4%..... 1960-90 87 | 8784918 7/416 21] 52/- | 47/- | 15 cl 2$aAssoc. Elec. Inds...f{1| 48/3 | 47/6* | 6 6 5 
718} 715  |Savings Bds. 3%.1960-70 77% 78} | 4 010 511 31) 44/6 | 39/3 | 4 al 845) Br. Ins. Callenders. £1, 43/3* | 43/9 |514 3 
94} | 88§ [Exchequer 3%-..1962-63 923*| 93* 3 4 9/411 21) 29/- | 24/74 | 432¢) 6ja\Decca Record ....4/-; 25/44" 25/- |7 0 0 
89 84% jExchequer 24% ..1963-64 88} 89 310 5|413 51} 36/3 28/- | 15 ¢ 15 cElect.&Mus. Inds. 10/- 33/9 34/1} | 4 g 8 
81h 78% |Savings Bds. 2 24% 1964-67 80§ 81 403/35 4 Tih 56/3 44/6 o a| 10 b English Electric ...f1) 52/- | 50/9 |510 5 
713} 69%. |Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75| 7233 734 318 8!510 61) 38/9 29/9 8 b 3a General Electric ...£1) 30/3 30/3 |712 0 
102; | 99 |Exchequer 5$%..... 1966 101g | 102% 219 415 7 3 | 
83 | 78% |Funding 3%..... 1966-68 82} | 82% 31610/5 6 71) 16/3 | 12/44| 3a) 3 b\Bradford Dyers....£1| 12/7} | 12/1$|910 6 
943 | 91% |Victory 4%...... 1920-76 94 94% '3 1 6) 4 18 5t} 23/3 9/6 2ha 6}5'Coats, J. & P...... £1| 20/44 | 20/-* | 815 0 
8% | 81% |Conversion 34%..... 1969 858 8% | 314 31)5 8 O]} 22/103 19/73 | 6 6b} 3 @Courtaulds........ 20/14 | 19/74 '|9 3 5 
16}, | 71k \Treasury 3% ...1977-80 754* | 754* 312 3|5 7 71) 34/74  29/10$ 5 a| 12} Lancashire Cotton. .{1) 33/6 | 33/3 1010 8 
15% | 70% {Treasury 34% ...1979-81 754 | 758 | 312 4/5 8 10/7) 35/44 | 31/4} | 1240|  24a'Patons & Baldwins.£1, 31/10} 32/1} 9 6 10 
101 | 983 |Funding 53%....1982-84 1003 101 os os S138 Je | SHops & STORES | 
654 | 60 |Redemption 3%..1986-96 648 | 6 (3 7 6\5 2 TH 22/- | 18% 6 a| 12 bBoots Pure Drug. .5/-| 21/6 20/10}* 4 6 3 
723 | 64% |Funding 34%..1999-2004 71} 723 3 3 6;5 2 62 38/103) 33/6 20 b| ThaDebenhams..... 10/-| 38/- 37/3 7° 
7412 | 69% |Consols 4% after Feb. 1957, 74} 144 |'3 21/5 8101) 44/6 | 34/6 50 b| 15 aiGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 42/74 | 43/- 711 4 
68} ; 634 |War Loan 3% after 1952 66* 66% 13 0 6;5 5 3f} 43/6 | 37/3 10 a 22}bMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-' 43/14 | 42/6* | 316 5 
663 62% {Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961, 66 66} 3 0 8|5 5 10fj 25/6 | 21 123a 20 b\United Drapery...5/-| 24/6* | 25/- |610 0 
58} 548 |Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 57% 58h 219 8\|5 4 2f] 41/6 | 34/73 l34a, 26%b'Woolworth....... 5/-| 38/6 38/74 |5 3 8 
51 }, | 46% (WConsols 26%... cscs csccee 50% Sat) Sir 3) 4s ey __ _ SHIPPING 
49} 463 |Treas.2$% after Apr.1975 49 493 218 5/5 1) 3; 29/- 64a!| 134), Brit.&Com’wealth10/-| 31/3 32/-* |6 5 O 
% % 90} |Br. Electric 44% .1967-69 95, 954/13 41)5 5 2 18/9 | 16/6 2M 6S ORIN a ccccawees £1 16/6 17/3 :11 11 10 
15} 724, |Br. Electric 3%..1968-73, 74% 7154 '4 0 0/5 10 101} 32/6 | 27/3 9$c| 10%c\Furness Withy..... £1, 29/9 30/3 7 210 
723 | 68% |Br. Electric 3%..1974-77 124 724 316 5,5 8 li} 28/9 | Q2/- | 3a 8 bP. & O. Deferred...£1) 27/3 27/9 718 8 
86; | 823 |Br. Electric 44%.1974-79 86 86} 3’ tt 9IS §$ Zi | | MISCELLANEOUS 
76) | 72 |Br. Electric 34%.1976-79 75% 76} 312 8\|5 8 21 35/6 | 27/- 224c| 18 a/Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/-| 32/6 33/6 4 9 Th 
84% | 824 |Br.Gas4%...... 1969-72 86} 865 311 1:5 9 62) 38/9 | 317~ | 3 a\_ 6 biAssoc. Port. Cem.. £1 37/- 36/3* 419 5 
2 79} |Br. Gas 33%..... 1969-71 82 82% 315 015 9 42) 18/13 | 13/44 |} 11 a| 9 bBeechamGroup...5/-17/104|| 17/103* 5 11 10 
65 ti 60% |Br. Gas 3%...... 1990-95 653 65; |3 7 0}5 1 Sif 30/9 | 26/6 44a; 8 bBowater Paper ....f1) 29/3 | 29/6 8 9 5 
753 72%; |Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 74% 15; 4 0 0:5 10101) 48/- | 36/9 4a 8 bBr. Aluminium ....f{1) 40/- | 42/- |514 3 
84. | 79} |Br. Transport 4°% 1972-77 82}* | 82%* 31011 |)5 9 31) 46/- | 37/73 | f10 a +635 Br. Amer. Tob. .10/-| 44/6 | 46/- 6 6 0 
663 6012 |Br. Transport 3°% 1978-88 65* 653* | 312 0/15 5 Ti} 24/3 | 19/9 | 174b 74a\B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/-| 23/6 24/- & 4 3 
aos | 28/3 | 4a\ 6 bBr. Oxygen....... fl 34/6 | 34/6 516 0 
tee DOMINION, Price, | Price, | Yield, /%3 | 14/44 3 a| 115;Dunlop Rubber..10/-| 17/3* 17/13 8 3 8 
vinta decane CORPORATION AND May 28,' June 4, June 4, | 4/- | 36/44 4a 8 bImp. Chemical..... £1, 44/- | 44/14 5 810 
Hich | Low FOREIGN BONDS | 1958 3958 | ~ 1958 | 44/9 | 37 84a| 11}b\Imp. Tobacco ..... £1\ 43/3 | 43/- 9 6 O 
eS — 34/- | 98/- 5b 24a\J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1) 33/3 33/3 410 3 
; { s. d. . i 12/6 | 5a, 8$bMonsanto Chem.. .5/-| 15/9 7 6 ’ a 
881 | 83 Agric. Mortgage 5%........ 1959-89 88} | 86]* 517 61] 14/9 | 13/7k| 5a 5 bRanks.......... 10/-| 14/- | 14/- 0° 
78: | 76} Australia 3}%.....+s.00..-1965-69 78} 78} |518 11} 33/9 | 27/9 Sa| 9 bA.E. Reed........ £1 33/- 32/9 | 811 0 
9: | 93 ‘Birmingham 5%........e.. 1973-75 95 93* | 513 21) 14/3 | 11/8} | 22hc; 22}cSears Holdings ‘A’5/-| 12/- 11/10} 9 9 6 
93} | 90$ (East Africa 53%......0000- 1977-83 92}* | 934* | 6 5 Qi} 56/3 | 48/9 12 b 644a/Tate & Lyle....... £1) 52/9* 52/9 6 5 0 
ee) Oe A ravi siiccsccas 1977-81 99} 993 511 6/} 55/6 | 48/6 746, 14a Tube Investments. .{1) 54/3* 55/- 5 9 0 
62 | 56 ‘Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003 613 | 62 |5 4 91} 64/- | 52/14| 1236 5 aTurner & Newall...{1) 60/10 60/-* 5 0 0 
82 78 iNew Zealand 4% .......... 1976-78 79%* | 793 |5 16 O/} 80/48 | 70/6 6 a 11}5Unilever Ltd....... £1, 73/- , 73/9 ,415 0 
71h 69 SS. Rhodesia 2}%........... 1965-70 703 703 | 519 9i| 96/- | 71/- 144b, 4 a United Dominions. .{1, 96/-.  96/- |317 0 
92} | 83 German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%). .1924 89} 89} | Sa 30/6 26/- t4ja 10 b United Molasses .10/-| 26/3* 27/9 817 7 
167} | 160 Japan 5% (Enfaced) .......... 1907, 161} | 1613 O11 
105 /- 79/6 +5 a, 410 b British Petroleum. .£1100/74 103/9 5 0 8 
; Sa . . or a 78/- 59/14 | {5 a) t 74> Burmah.......... {1 70 14 * 71/1036 5 O 
Prices, 1958 | Last Two ORDINARY _ |.Price, | Price, | Yield, £173 | 13% Tja\ 174b Royal Dutch....20f1. £16} {17 215 2 
Dividends STOCKS _—May_28 June 4,) June 4, 1149/44 1117/6 | 5 a| 13gbShell ............. £1143/1h 149/44 4 7 5 
Hich | Low (a) (5) (c) | 1958 ; 1958 | 1958 14/6 41/6 oie (dau, OPI aaa aars 10/-| 69/6 70/3 el 
Ba - Minss, Etc. 
, of, BANKs & DISCOUNT £ s. d, 158/13 115/- | 20a 60 b Anglo-American .10/-138/14 137/6 | 516 5 
99 /- 98 /- | ‘4a ‘5 b Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer.f1 28/9 28/9 6 5 3 23/6 19/6 24a, t10 bCons. Tea & Lands.f{1) 22/9 21/3* |20 9 3 
44 39/9 | 6a. 6 bBarclays Bank..... {1 42/6 | 42/- |514 34.51/- | 41/6 | 6}a, 12})Cons. Zinc Corp. ...£1) 43/9* 42/9 | 815 6 
30/- | 27/6 | 46 4 aBarclaysD.C.O. ...f1 286 | 28/-* | 514 3 }101/3 | 80/7} | 80 a} 120 b De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-| 98/14 101/3 |917 8 
42/- | 35/6 Tja = 74bChartered Bank....f1 41/3 | 42/- | 7 2 10] 83/9 | 75/11 | 20 6 40 a'Free State Geduld.5/-' 81/3. 81/3 | 3.14 0 
41/9 41/3 64a  64bLloyds Bank ...... 41 44/6 | 44/6 |51610]} 7/6 6/6 30 ¢| 30 cLondon Tin...... 4/-- 7/44 T/1k 1617 0 
63/9 | 57/6 9a 9 bMidland Bank..... {1 61/- | 61/- |5 8 0} 52/9 | 46/6 50 a} 50 biPresident Brand ..5/-| §2/-. 51/9 | 913 4 
35/6 | 29/6 5a 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’..f£1) 35/- | 34 515 11] 17/6 | 12/103, 1635, 1%a@Rho. Selection Tst.5/- 15/44 | 17/14* aad 
50/3 40/9 64a  6}b Union Discount....£1 50/3 | 50/- | 5 0 0} 264 20 175 b| 25 a Rhokana Corp. ..- $1) 243 263 
INSURANCE | 54/6 46/- 12}a 3746.U nite d Sua B etong Rg l 50 - 49 6 20 4 0 
38/- | 32/9 15 a 212bCommercial Union 5/- 34/-|| | 33/6 5 9 6} 93/9 84/44 60 b 60 a Western Holdings . 5/-| 91/10}, 92/6 69 9 
132/6 (113/9 40 a 60 b Legal & General . -5/- 125/- |118/9* |4 4 3 t 
a 86/3 | +20 a +50 b Pe art. pape eennnds 90/- | 90 615 3 
c - de *a? E | £ bh = (> 
/3 | 31/- OR a a ee ee 5/-| 34/9 36/3 |611 0 a 
23/13 19/7} | 18}c\ _74cDistillers......... 6/8 22,9 | 22/99 |5 910 | May | June May June May | June 
41/3 37/- | 15 6 10 aGuinness........ 10/- 41/3 | 40/6*| 6 3 5 | 28 | 4 28 | 4 28° 4 
87/6 + 75/6 8 a\ 17 bWhitbread‘A’..... £1 85/6 | 87/6 | 514 3 jAlcoa........ | 672 | 67% |DuPontdeNm. - 1763 179 JN.Y. Central .. 15} | 153° 
\ | Motors & AIRCRAFT | Alumin’m Ltd.) 27 | 27} : ord Motors. .| 393 | 403 Sears’ Roebuck 29} | 29 
14/4} 8/103; 3}a) 636 Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 9/-* | | 8/10311 5 4 JAm. Smelting.| 45} | 45} |Gen. Elect.. 59} | 60} |Shell Oil ..... 73% | 73 
8/1} 6/74 | 124ci 4 aBritish Motor..... 5/-| 7/3 | a 2} | 814 O JAmer.’Tel. ...:178% |179} |Gen. Motors ..| 38% | 38% [Std. OilofN.J.. 52% | 544 
39/3 31/9 3a 6 b Ford Motor ....... £1, 36/3 ~‘y 4 11 10 JAnaconda....| 45 | 45} [Goodyear ....; 74 772% {Yri-Conti’tal 34% | 352 
30/9 . 24/9 3a 7 b|Hawker Siddele ms £1) 26,/ ‘9 7 13 10 }|Beth. Steel...) 41% | 42% \Gulf Oil...... 1133 |114§ [Union Carbide) 86 894 
Ww 39/- 12$c| 124c.Leyland Motors....{1) 40, | 39, 9 6 5 9 [Can. Pacific ..| 264 | 274 [Int. Bus. M...|347 (3504 JU.S. Steel 65 | 65% 
/~ | 82/9 5 a| 15 bRolls-Royce....... £1 86, 10) = 6* | 4 15 10 jChrysler Cpn..| 45} 45} |int’l. Nickel ..| 753 | 77% }West’house E.| 58} | 574 
6/14 8 ci 8 cStandard Motor...5/—| 6/7 crown Zeller..| 49 | 52% |int’l. Paper ..| 963 ; | 
* Ex dividend. 





(a) Interim dividend. 
(g) On 13%. 






































STATISTICS 














WORLD PRICES 


Commodity Price Indicator : 


All BS Kkcckenbunea wen 


Food 
PD. coos ae swanwewes 
PE gcsnecsbecsasace« 
UE FREE siivsciccasce 


eeeeeeeseeeeeseeee 


BRITISH WHOLESALE | 
PRICES 


Materials used in : 





eee eeeeeee 


eeereereses 


Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). 


Mechanical engineering .. 
Electrical machiner 


eeee 


Building and civil engineering...... 


House building 
Products of : 


eeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeee | 


Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). 


Food manufacturing 
Commodities : 
Cotton, raw 
Wool, raw 


eeeeeereeeees 


ee eeeeeeee 


seer eeeres 


Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future 


Softwood, imported ..... 
Copper, ex-warehouse ... 


UK RETAIL PRICES 


All items(*) 
Pc éswkeseunbseuesen 
All items 
Food 
Rent and rates......... 


Oe RE ee re 
Fuel and light.......... 


Household durable goods 


ENN Goecke tie ab une ee 


Tobacco 


ee ee 


seer eeeeee 


eee eee eeee 


ee ee 


Purchasing power of £ (based on all 


consumer spending) 


UK 
{mport prices : 
All items 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Basic materials 
Export prices : 
All items 


Terms of trade : 


TERMS OF TRADE 


All manufactures ....... 
DERE. Scanesadicn ies 
Engineering products.... 
Textiles (excluding clothing) 


eeeeeeeees 


ee 


ee 


eeeeeee 


Ratio of import to export prices... 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 


Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) | 


UK WAGES 


Weekly wage rates : 
All workers(*) 
Men 


Weekly earnings: (*) 
All workers 
Men 


Men 


(4) For a 1@ugh conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. 


eeeeeseees 


ee 


ee 


eee eereseeee 


eee eer eeee 


eeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeees 







| June 30, 
|1949= 100 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 


Prices and Wages 
Production and Consumption May 17th 
Manpower 
External Trade 


VORA: DEMOS iscicccccsscseveks April 19th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
pecedeeecuans This week Western Europe: 


Financial Statistics 


Industrial Profits 


Se eee eeeeeeseseeeseeeese 


May 24th 
May 3\lst 
This week 
April 19th 


Prices and Wages 


| 
93 | 91 | 94 
92-0 90-8| 98-8 
83-2 | 81-5 95-9 
9-7| 95-6] 79-7 
106-9! 96-1| 99-2 
Monthly averages 
1955 1956 1957 
152-4! 156-2) 154-7 
168-1! 177-3} 183-9 
185-7} 190-0) 181-7 
137-3| 142-4) 146-9 
137-1 | 142-3| 146-4 
129-6 | 135-6} 139-9 
143-9} 148-1| 156-2 
149-7 154-0| 146-2 
142-0, 145-3) 161-3 
329-9 | 284-2) 260-8 
154-9} 155-9] 156-1 
295-7 | 280-5 | 189-0 
| 
102-0 105-8 
102-2 | 104-9 
| | 
242 254 263 
257 269 276 
138 145 155 
256 263 267 
228 251 268 
288 308 | 308 
260 | 264 | 272 
389 411 421 
39 | 33) 37 
103 105 107 
101 | 101 101 
104 106 | 110 
102 106 | 111 
102 106 | 109 
104 | 112 | 115 
103 107 112 
100 99 101 
101 99 | 96 
127-7} 157-0} 112-7 
| 
104-7} 110-0 
104-8 | 110-0 
104-2} 109-7 
252 272 286 
187 2] 200 8] 212 5 
222 11] 23711] 251 7 
115 5] 123 2| 129 6 
351 377 | 399 
323 | 345 | 365 
355 379 398 


1956 


mid-June 








1957 





1957 


seecsee 








May 21 | May 28 





159- 
182- 
185- 
146- 
146- 


138- 
160- 


157: 
170- 
260- 
156- 
211- 


onnoo on WOOrO 


104-3 
103-5 


260 


418 


111 | 
105 | 
111 


110 | 
108 | 
114 
110 
100 


| 
| 
101 | 
167-6 


106-9 
106-8 
106-8 | 


278 


‘ 


418 


110 





0° 
WN 
APO 


_ 

On 

oo . . . 
anwon ON THe, 


| 
| 
| 107-9 
| 






June 4 


wo 
| a 
oRPONM 


~ 
uo 
© . . . . . 
wmoow”o ono UANOonWf 


418 


111 
103 
113 


110 


| 108 
| 115 


109 
101 
101 


134-3 


108-1 
108-0 


281 


85 85 
94-7 96-3 | 
79-0 719-8 
67-9 67-8 
94-2] 93-3 
Jan. Feb. | 
142-0, 140-5 | 
185-7} 185-3 | 
177-6 | 176°8 
146:9| 146-6 
145-8! 145-4 
141-6 141-5 
152-2 151-6 
127-1, 126-0 
129-6 | 132-0 
932-4! 227-1 
155-6 153-2 
147-2: 139-8 | 
108-1 107-6 
105-4 103-9 | 
269 | 268 | 
277 | 273 
166 167 
269 | 270 
287 286 
309 309 
276 276 | 
428 428 
36 | 36 
| 
100 99 
95 94 
102 | 101 
110 | 111 
111 | 112 
118 | 120 
114 115 
102 | 104 
91 | 89 
64-9) 64-0 
aa 112-6 
112-2} 112-5 
112-3! 112-6 
292 293 


204 7 
241 6 
125 10 


384 
350 
| 387 


(?) The interim index of retail 


with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. 


on May 6th was 78-4. 


(*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 





Production and Trade...... 
British Commonwealth 
Western Europe : 

Prices and Money Supply May 24th 
United States .. i 


1958 (5) 
May 13 | May 20 May 27 | June 3 





May 3ist 
May 17th 


his week 








86 85 
97-2 95-7 
80-9 | 80-8 
67-9 | 68-7 
93-6 | 938 

Mar Apr 
138-7 137-4 
185-0 184-6 
176-6 176-0 
146-6 146-1 
145-4 144-7 
141-2 141-1 
153-0 153-6 
124-2 122-8 
122-6 118-6 
228-2 230-6 
153-2 151-5 
146-0 150-6 
108-4 109-6 
105-7 | 108-7 
270 273 
278 286 
167 170 
270 270 
287 287 
310 | 309 
276 | 276 
428 | 428 
36 | 35 

| 

98 | 99 
94 | 96 
99 99 
110 | 110 
111 | lll 
118 | 120 
114 114 
103 | 102 
89 | 90 
63-3 62:7 
112-7 112-7 
112-5 | 112-6 
112-7 1128 
293 293 


prices has been linked back to 1938 


(3) For a rough conversion to basis 0 


(5) Revised figure for fibres 












ared, 


31st 
17th 


24th 
week 


112-7 
112-6 
112-8 


293 





1957; December 


1958, January 


» February 


March 





eee eee eeeeeee 


ee ee 


ee 


ee | 
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All 
moditi 











com- 





US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


Wholesale prices 












Farm All 
es | Products| items Food 
1947-49= 100 











° 59-4 
3 88-4 116-2 
6 90-9 120-2 
5 | 92-6 121-6 
-9 | 93-7 122-3 
0 96-1 122-5 
7 100-5 123-3 
4 97-9 


123-5 





~ 

_ 

oo . . 
Oonne /£_Ar- 


PRODUCTION 


Consumer prices 


PRICES AND WAGES 





Clothing 























Housing 


Import 





External prices 























Average weekly 
earnings in 
manufacturing 











Export 





~ 

i) 

~ 
AGA Oo One 


AND MANPOWER 





48 | 88 
107 | 115 
lll | 112 
111 109 
lll 109 
111 | 108 



























At At 
current 1957 
prices prices 








23-86 | 48-30 
79-99 | 82-72 
82-39 | 82-39 
82°74 | 81-76 
81-27 79-91 
80-64 | 79-14 
81-45 | 79-39 


80-81 | 

































































































































































PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 





Consumer credit 













Banking statistics* | Budget expenditure* 































| Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment! 
national Total | —— —— =) —— 
product |. 40%. Durable goods Non-durable goods pect cel Unem- 
industrial struction; Total Total ployed 
a pro- 7 : \Chemicalsjseasonally ae oa as % of 
“dium | G3cton | total | metals |VRicl® | rota | Terie td and usted | force | “tment | labour 
|_ rate | | | products| rates + seasonally 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands | adjusted 
ME Nase nvatenckinsaseeat 91-1 58 49 54 47 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 17-2 
DUGG cicdecteueewenseueats 414-7 143 159 138 199 129 108 167 46-1 67,530 64,708 4-2 
GOO" siceudivesencueerawed 434-4 143 160 132 213 130 105 172 47-3 67,946 65,011 4-3 
1957, December 2... ccccee 432 - 6° 135 146 107 194 127 97 169 48-6 67,770 | 64,396 5-0 
E906, TONES onc civcicccsces 133 142 100 191 127 97 168 48-2 66,732 62,238 5-8 
errr err 422-0 130 137 95 185 125 97 165 47-8 67,160 61,988 6-7 
— eee rer 128 | 135 91 181 124 95 165 47-7 67,510 62,311 7-0 
0 Serer rr ééa 126 | 133 86 177 124 96 | 164 47-0 68,027 | 62,907 7:5 
TRADE 
Personal 1 2 T | i] 2 I : ‘ Exports of US 
aun All business otal retai Imports for US consumption merchandise Volume of trade 
sumption > —— Cred ; P pane - 
Annual | : | rude emi- inishe | 
came | Sales | Stocks Sales | Stocks Total centetieis beanet en: Total Imports | Exports 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted $ million 1948=100 
| _ 
BEE cutest atecteneeaadannd 67-6 10-8 20-1 3°5 5-5 190 62 41 260 139 76 53 
BOE canetecd kan ecene ese 267-2 | 54-8 89-1 15-8 23-9 1,043 257 250 1,578 921 143 141 
WOOT ckicencandenenweseans 280-4 56-3 90-7 16-7 24-5 1,077 266 243 1,719 982 147 149 
1957, November ........... 282-45 54-7 91-0 16-6 24-3 1,037 244 218 1,668 1,007 143 144 
os. MPO ons che ieee 54-5 90-7 16-9 24-5 1,134 272 241 | 1,626 961 158 142 
EPOG, TOMES 6.56 cws ddan 53-8 | 90-0 16-7 24-5 1,109 284 220 | 1,495 928 156 130 
op MEY ovale wine aces 281-2 52-1 89-3 16-1 24-3 956 218 203 | 1,334 837 134 116 
a ere rr rere 51-5 | 88-5 16-1 | 24-1 ‘ aaa ‘ | 1,541 981 aan ale 
a errr cee |e | BH] lee ee 1 «ee | . 





Bond yields 






























































| Surplus | 3-month | Taxable | Corporat 
Lab F I 1- Invest- I ~ . epee 
Total | eee ‘nea Total ti pene Loans Total | a Treasury | Govt. Aaa 
eficit bills bonds* | bonds 
$ billion; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion eo ; aa! 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
POOP ssactesesevecasseente 712-9 | 46-6 | 4-3 7-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 9-0 = 3-9 0-023 | én 3-01 
ROO. cae ea elaaladaletescwreces 326°9 | 234-8 11-6 42-10 31-83 714-8 90-3 66-5} + 1-6 2-658 3-08 | 3°36 
EMM chica Weed ea uynak «eee 343°4 | 246-7 12-1 44-78 34-11 76-2 93-9 69-4} + 1-6 3-267 3°47 3-89 
1957, November .........0+ 346-2 247-5 12-2 43-53 33-60 74-3 92-9 5-8 | — 1-0 3-337 | 3-57 4-08 
DCCC cadiccecnes 343-6 246-8 12-2 44-78 34-11 76-2 93-9 5-8; + 0-1 3-102 3-30 3-81 
1958, January ..........06. 343°6 244-9 12-2 43-97 33-74 75-6 92-0 6-0 | — 1-2 2-598 3-24 3-60 
6 EOCOCQOES 4 ccc c ccccces 341-7 242-2 12-9 43-04 33-30 76-5 92-1 5-5; + 0-8 1-562 3-28 3-59 
w March. .ccccccccccees 342-2 241-5 13-2 42-56 32-98 78-4 93-0 Tits 28 1-354 | 3-25 3-63 
Ae ere 342°8 | 241-0 13-2 42-67 32.93 6-1 | — 2-6 1-126 | 3-12 | 3-60 


period. 


callable from 10 to 20 years. 


(‘) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. 
(8) All commercial banks, 


(7) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series; stocks are at end of 


(4) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended June 30th. 








(°) Figure for fourth quarter. 





(*) Bonds due or 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 31, 1958, there was an 
“ above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £16,207,000 compared with a surplus of 
£3,249,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
£15,539,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 


















There was a net expenditure ‘“ below-line” of 
£18,204,000 leaving a total deficit of £72,322,000 
compared with £839,000 in 1957-58. 
| April 1, | Aprit 1, | Week | Week 
| Esti- | 1957," | 1958,’ Jended | ended 
£7000 mate, to | to June | May 
| 1958-59] June 1, | May 31,} 1, 31, 
1957 | 1958 1957 | 1958 
} ; 

Ord. Revenue | | | 
Income Tax ...... \2312, 500] 219,537! 243,792] 27,407 27,864 
CD oc css sec 163,000} 19,400! 18,900] 1,400, 1,100 
Death Duties..... 163,500 34,900 27,8001 10,400 2,900 
OE. -cencckas 56,250] 11,300 9,700} 2,300' 2,000 
Profits Tax, EPT & | 

De ibsssssawssan | 275,000} 24,600) 32,500} 2,600) 3,400 
Other Inland Rev. | 
NEE cc cueaes | se 50 
Total Inland Rev.. \2970, 250} 309,787 | 332,692] 4,467 37,264 


24,615 18,683 
24,120, 21,740 


'1256, 940 
| 932,310 


210,326 
181,185 


220,422 
189,230 


Customs 
Excise 








ee 189,250} 391,511 | 48,735' 40,423 

Motor Duties ..... | 104,000 9,933 sa 130 
Dr. Dr. 

PO (Net Receipts) . 2,000} 12,900 1,200, 2,800 

Broadcast Licences} 34,000 5,800 2,000, 2,100 
Sundry Loans ....| 30,000 2,195 ees Mt hae 

Miscellaneous..... 110,000} 46,713 974 1,104 





776,839 | 779,434} 94,616 78,220 





Ord. Expenditure 


} 
Debt Interest..... 95,000} 121,367; 113,393] 15,820} 5,401 
Payments toN. Ire- | | 
land Exchequer.| 73,000] 9,880; 10,687] ... | 2,899 
Other Cons. Funds; 10,000 1,016: 860 38! 15 


Supply Services... |4259,584] 637,956 658,633 62,959 85,912 


SS eucueaseeen 5037,584| 770,220. 783, 573 78,818, 94,227 | 
Sinking Funds....} 38,000} 4,018! 4,015] 260, 200 
** Above-line” Surplus 1 Ss 

EE in deeacan che vas 2,601 8,153) 15, 539 16,2 207 
“ Bélow-line ” Net Expendi- 

ME 6siseeasides as eee 3,400; 64,169] 5,943) 18,204 
Total Surplus or Deficit...... 72,322] 9,596 34,411 


Net Receipts from : 


1 
| 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 13,994} 10,962 


Savings Certificates....... 1,600} 6,100 
Defence Bonds........... 418) 1,798 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 1,405 


900) 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Ways and Means | 


Treasury Bills A isaren 


te ____| _ Total 
Date | | Floating 
Public | Bank of | Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. England 
| 

oo 
1957 _| 

June 1 | 2,900-0 | 1,233-6 250-4 eos 4,384-0 
1958 | 

Mar. 1); 3,040-0 | 1,537-1 210-4 ae 4,787-5 
» 8} 3,050-0 | 1,487-6 219-7 ove 4,757-3 
» 15: 3,060-0 1,529-9 | 225-6 os | S825-5 
» 22: 3080-0 1510-3 | 248-8 oe 4,839-1 

Ne ~_-e — 
» o 4,571-2 277-1 cee 4,848-2 
oo A — 

April 5 3,120-0 ; 1,499-4 239°6 one 4,859-0 
» 12/ 3,120-0, 1,492-7 ] 259-4 ee 
» 19! 3,120-0 | 1,580-5 252-0 isis | 4,952-4 
» 26+ 5,120-0; 1648-4 205-8 4-0 | 4,978-2 

May 3  3,140-0  1,620-2 | 217-9 1-5 | 4,979-6 
» 10} 3,150-0 | 1561-3 | 215-3 2-3 | 4,928-9 
» 17) 3,170-0 | 1,552-8 234-9 0-3 | 4,958-0 
» 24) 3,200-0 1510-3 | 202-6 soi 4,912-9 
» ol | 3,240-0 | 1,460-6 226-5 4,927-0 





Ee 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


4 eo Treasury bill rate was little changed 
on Friday last, at the second tender 
following the 4 per cent reduction in Bank 
rate. The discount houses maintained 
their common bid at £98 15s. 11d., but 
as outside applicants adjusted their bids 
to the unexpectedly large increase in the 
market’s bid the week before, the average 
rate of discount on the whole allotment 
fell by 2d. to £4 16s. 3.84d. per cent. The 
allotment rate at the markets common bid 
fell from its high level of 61 per cent to 
49 per cent, Total applications rose by 
£4 million to £416 million. At yester- 
day’s tender the offer was stepped up by 
£10 million to £70 million. 

Credit conditions in Lombard Street 
have remained taut in the past week, but 
except on one occasion the market has 
been saved from further recourse to the 
| Bank at the penal rate. Market supplies 

of funds were just adequate on the first 
| two days of this week, and on Wednesday 
the Bank gave large and sufficient special 
aid. But on Thursday of last week, heavy 
tax transfers and influences associated 
with the month-end (including some 
calling by French banks in ratissage 
operations) caused an acute stringency, 
and despite very large special help two 
or three houses had to take a small 
amount at Bank rate. Throughout the 
past week, August maturities have 
changed hands at 432-43 per cent. 

At this week’s Treasury bill tender in 
New York, the bill rate rose from 0.635 
per cent to 0.723 per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 









1 
{ 
Bank rate (from 6%, % Discount rates % 
| Saf OF ORNs wc ccccves Bank bills: 60 days. 443-5 
Deposit rates (max.) Smonths 443-5 
| B ce set - 3 ! 4months 4 it -5 
Discount houses.. : 6months 443-5 
Money Fine trade bills : 
Day-to-Day Senses 33-4 3 months 6-63 
Treas. bills 2months 4} 4 months 6-64 
S3months 4% 6months 6}-6} 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 





Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation...... 1,966-1 2,038-0 
Notes in banking dept.... 34-3 12°3 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996-3 2,046-2 
Other securities.......... 0-7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 
Banking Department: 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 13-9 -9 9-9 
a Rr 211-2 “9 217°7 
Ne oiaihna wis aeekerers 70-6 “6 73°8 
a 295-7 *4 1 + 301-4 
Securities : 
CVOEMEBORE «0. o.0ccskecvae 212-9 1 261°3 
Discounts and advances... 45-1 ‘7 24-6 
DS annecntews avons ts 19-1 8 18-7 
MEE tidix we ivkei ows sites 277-1 “6 304-6 
Banking department reserve. 36°7 8 12-7 
°o/ ‘ 
/Oo o 
PN” 6c kowareanads 12-4 6-3 4°8 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital Tit 553,000, 
Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 million 
on March 26, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 









| Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 





Date of | | es 

Tender | . Average | Allotted 
Offered | APPlied | antotted] Rate of | at Max. 
| Allotment Rate* 

May 31| 230-0 | 357-7 51 
1958 

Feb. 28 | 240-0 | 391-9 0 3 3 

' 

Mar. 7| 240-0 | 388-6 0 5. 47 
» 14, 350-0 | 370-3 0 6: 6l 
” 21! 260-0 | 399-2 0 1: 52 
” 98} 260-0 | 422-8 0 5: 55 

' 

April 3 | 260-0 | 401-9 0 6: 61 
» 11} 260-0 | 422-0 0 6: 59 
» 18| 240-0 | 406-3 0 0- 49 
» 25| 250-0 | 426-8 0 6: 40 

May 2 | 220-0 | 433-5 0 1- 46 
» 9| 250-0 | 447-6 0 10- 20 
” 16] 250-0 | 422-1 0 oe 44 
” 23 260-0 | 412-2 0 5: 6l 

30 | 260-0 | 416-0 0 3- 49 





* On May 30th tenders for. 91 day bills at £98 15s. lld. 
secured 49 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offer this week was for £270 mn. 


















| Officiz 
| Market Rates: Spot 
| June 4 "May 29 May 30 | May 31 | June 2 June 4 
United States $... 2+78-2-82  2-81%,-2- 81h. i2- 81%,-2- 814). 2°81§-2-81? lo. 81}}-2-81}B lo. 81% -2- 81 /2-81,-2-818 
Canadian $ ...... 2-71§-2-714 | 2-714-2-71% |2- 1lz,- -2+71 fy 2-71 4-2-7144 2-70%-2°71 | 2-714-2-71} 
eee 11167-18-1184-8 11793-11793 | | 1179§-11798 | 11793-11793 | 11783-1178 | 11783-1178% | 1179-1179} 
Swiss Fr. . 2.2.00 112-15 -12-33,%|12-233-12-23§/12-238-12-233)12- 233- 12-25$|12-23$-12-253/12-233-12- 235) 12- 235-12: 23 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139+ 424- |139-42$- |139- 374- |139-424—- \139-423— }139-423- 
141-05 139-473) 139-47} 139- 423) 139-473 139- 474 | 139-47} 
Detect Gi, . 5.0.0: 10-56-10-72 }10-59}-10-60 |10-593 -10- 59}|10- 593-10- 593! 10- 598-10- 598; 10-594-10-593!10- 5934-10-59 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ...}11-67 §—11- 84 42}11-703-11-71 |11-703-11-71 |11-70}-11-71 |11-70$-11-70},11-703-11-71 |11-703-11- 70; 
Portuguese Esc, ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80- 00- 80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80- 00-80-15 
Italian Lire ...... 1736-17623 | 17453-1746} | 17453-1746 | 17453-17453 | 17453-17453 | 17453-1746 | 1745}-1746 
Swedish Kr....... 14-373-14-598 [14- 47h 14-478) 14-47-14- 47}; 14-47-14- 474) 14-46%-14- 46% 14+ 468-14-463/14-46} 14-47 { 
Daniel. KS... «.s.0: 19-194-19-484 |19-344-19-343'19- 344-19- 348/19-344—-19- 349,19-34f-19- 35), 19-343-19-35 (19-548 19-34 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19> 85- 20-15 [20-00f—20-014,20-00g-20-014| 20-01-20-014) 20- 01-20: 01}! 20-00g-20-014,20- 00; --20-01} 
One Month Forward Rates 
RR ONE ccsccwisascaekamenen #-ic. pm #-He. pm #-ie.pm | §-jc. pm i-8c. pm f-c. pm 
RIAN Bons ska Skee cese ewe %-%c- pm %-%c. pm %-4wCc. pm | %-%Cc. pm f- we. pm fs- ic. pm 
PREC Rs io Sena cewck ee there minen fo- 20 dis 10-15 dis 10-15 dis 5-10 dis 4-9 dis "4-9 dis 
Swiss Fr. Sc iesahnseren We See ub ie  ae 3}-3}c. pm 33-3}c. pm | 3}-3}c. pm | st a pm | 3}-23c. pm 3-2)c,. pm 
TVET e LER Te ee. fs-t pm f-is pm ts-ts pm aw pm 4-4 pm }-4 pm 
Dut TR sa crus ats soee 2-1}c. pm 2-1}c. pm 2-1}c. pm 1}- ih pm 1?-lic. pm | 1 Lie, pm 
ME, EPs sc cae nec teaeeeccees 2}-lipf. pm | 2}- lipf. pm 24-ltpf. pm | 2} “lipt. pm | 2-lipf. pm 2-Lipf. pm 
MEMEO. bc crade ears bainenaeoue 3-2 pm | 23-1lk pm | 2$-l} pm | 2-1 pm 2-1 pm 2-1 pm 
DEMIR coaicnwascavcavndacen 23-216 pm 24-26 pm | 2$-20 pm 24-136 pm 2-146 pm . uy » pm 
PEE TEE: iso eae sche wetnctnneen 3-20 pm 3-26 pm 3-26 pm 3-26pm | 3-26 pm ) pm 
PO WINN TEE, i 05s 56s 00060000can 26 pm-—par 206 pm-—par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | ai pat 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine 02.)....0cc0es 249/5} 249/'5 van 249/34 | 249/4 | 249, St 
' | 
| 
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Enquiries welcomed at 


= THE COMMERCIAL BANK 


at Max. 


Rate OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Telephone Metropolitan 8761 Telex No. 22652 
12 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


une 4 
42-71 
'9-1179} 


§§-12- 235 


9A 
139-47} 
yi 10-59} 
)§ 11-105 
0-80-15 


54-1746 
53-14-47 
45 19-345 
)2--20°01} 


Ya 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4,N.Y 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 


All classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 


NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 586,500,000 
DEPOSITS Rials 20,974,622,935 
Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
HIS EXCELLENCY EBRAHIM KASHANI 


HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 
New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking’ service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import export and trade regulations in force in Iran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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2 
Now that some authoritative estimates of Canada’s future 
Forest industry production will growth have been established by the Gordon Royal Commission, 
double by 1980 it is obvious that the country will be undergoing constant 
ii . economic changes during the next 25 years. Any period of change 
Aluminium production five demands constant attention. And with our hundreds of branches 
times present output in Canada maintaining close association with all phases of 
: ; ; Canada’s economic life, we are in an excellent position 
Uranium production will double to offer any manufacturer with market expansion plans in Canada 
accurate and valuable information such as: 
e market statistics e corporation procedure . 
e information on plant sites e advice on customs problems 
e data on market distribution e incorporation procedure 
i TORONTO-DOMINION EVUT? 
THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 
HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON. BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.4. | NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY ee 





INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY. To/#/s? 
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for all forms of et <—- 
= The best-k ‘= 
TEMPORARY ASSURANCE =3 @ Dest-Known = 
saiesiacnnscceepipiaaaibinintbiieceibiaiisitiplan = 4 = 
= name in = 
SHORT TERM = é 
Examples of annual premium rates for a =, Australian Banking = 
Sum Assured of £5,000:— ———>, fe 
———— ee 
Age next Term _ 4 
birthday I year 5 years ———— a 
40 £21: 9:2 £21:9:2 ne 
50 £33:15:0 £45:0:0 Sonssenaeanttes 


oe ayers 
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For MUTUAL satisfaction—consult 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
: — Established 1835 — 

48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Telephone: MANsion House 1481 


Y 
COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 
Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 










HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICE: 
8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 





OTTOMAN 
BANK 


(Incorporated in Turkey with 
limited liability). 


PAID-UP CAPITAL—4£5,000,000 
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PROVIDES COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 














Now in- 


TANGANYIKA 


With the opening, as from 2nd June, 1958 of a new branch 
office in 


DAR-ES-SALAAM 


the Bank offers still further facilities for banking service. 





Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Branches: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, 
NAGOYA, OSAKA and others 






Branches already established in East Africa at 


NAIROBI & MOMBASA (Kenya) 


It maintains over eighty branches throughout 
TURKEY, CYPRUS, IRAQ, JORDAN & SUDAN. 


Also at CASABLANCA (Morocco) and DOHA 
(Persian Gulf). 














LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE LONDON 18/22 Abchurch Lane, E.C.4. 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton St., PARIS 7 Rue Meyerbeer. 
LONDON, E.C.2 MARSEILLES 38, Rue St. Ferréol 
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UNION CORPORATION LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Extract from the Speech by Mr T. P. Stratten at the Annual 
General Meeting, held in Johannesburg on May 27, 1958 


Mr T. P. Stratten, who presided in the 
absence of The Right Honourable The 
Viscount Bracken, who was not able to be 
present, said: 


Before dealing with the formal business 
of the meeting I should like to refer to the 
loss we have sustained by the death in Sep- 
tember last of Mr Eric Fraenkel, who had 
been a member of the Management in 
London since 1930 and a Director since 
1944. We shall miss his counsel, especially 
in matters financial. 


In 1956 we enjoyed an exceptional increase 
in our income from base metal interests, 
particularly Tsumeb Corporation, but since 
that time world demand for base metals and 
consequently prices have fallen drastically. 
* Thus the consolidated profit after taxation 
- for 1957 was £1,578,000 compared with 
£2,093,000 in 1956. 


The net profit of the Corporation itself 
was £1,465,000. To fulfil our policy of 
setting aside funds for the future develop- 
ment of our business your Directors have 
appropriated £350,000 to the General Re- 
serve Account which now stands at 
£2,650,000 ; £300,000 has also been appro- 
priated to the Exploration Reserve Account 
which, after deducting expenditure on 
exploration during the year, amounts to 
£1,053,000. 


Dividends of 3s. per share less United 
Kingdom income tax were declared (the 
same as for the previous year), leaving 
a consolidated balance to be carried forward 
of £846,000, compared with £712,000 at the 
end of 1956. 


Since the end of the financial year arrange- 
ments have been made for the provision of 
additional finance for the Corporation’s 
business by raising privately in the Union 
of South Africa £2 million against the issue 
during 1958 and 1959 of 63 per cent Un- 
secured Notes to be redeemable 1974/83. 
The Corporation has the first right to pur- 
chase and simultaneously redeem any Notes 
offered for private sale. 


UNITED KINGDOM TAXATION 


The recent Budget in the United King- 
dom contains proposals to abolish the present 
system of differential rates of profits tax on 
distributed and undistributed profits and to 
substitute a flat rate profits tax of 10 per 
cent on profits whether distributed or not. 
If these proposals are accepted by Parlia- 
ment they will result in some companies 
paying less tax than hitherto; others will 
pay more. Fortunately we will benefit from 
the change in this tax. 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


Our principal interests continue to be in 
gold mining in South Africa. It is appro- 


priate, therefore, before turning to the affairs 
of the Gold Mining and other Companies 
under Our administration and to our various 
other interests that I should briefly review 
the affairs of the South African Gold Mining 
Industry as a whole. 


The tonnage milled in 1957 was 66,114,400 


tons, representing a decline of just over 2 
per cent., as compared with 1956, but as 
the average yield improved by 0.447 dwt 
to 5,000 dwt per ton the gold output in- 
creased by over 73 per cent to 16,540,816 
ounces fine, which constitutes a record for 
the Industry. 


As a result of the greater output, working 
revenue increased by (£14,491,000 to 
£207,706,000. Working costs absorbed 
£149,872,000, leaving a working profit from 
gold of £57,834,000, which is £9,383,000 
more than in 1956. The estimated profit 
from production of uranium increased by 
£8,646,000 and amounted to £33,308,000, so 
that the total working profit for the industry 
was £91,142,000 or £18,029,000 more than 
for the previous year. 


Provision for capital expenditure, loan 
redemption, including loans made available 
for uranium production, and for other items 
amounted to just over £36 million, of which 
nearly £23 million was for shaft sinking, 
plant and equipment and development 
charged to capital account, and approximately 
£7,675,000 was for interest and redemption 
on uranium loans. Taxation and Government 
share of profits is estimated at £17,548,000, 
which is somewhat more than in 1956. Net 
dividends declared by the Industry increased 
by over £8,500,000 to £36,699,000. 


At previous meetings the Chairman has 
commented on the increasing contribution to 
the Industry’s output and profits of the new 
mines of the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, that is to say, mines which have 
come into production since 1951. In the 
year under review, while the tonnage milled 
by these 17 mines was less than a quarter of 
the total for the Industry, because the grade 
of ore which they treat is much higher they 
accounted for over 42 per cent of the total 
gold output, and their combined gold and 
uranium profits at £52,791,000 were just 
under 58 per cent of the total for the Indus- 
try. In 1957 the new producers for the first 
time accounted for more than half the divi- 
dends declared by the industry. Clearly the 
vast capital investment in the postwar years 
in development of the Orange Free State 
and Western Transvaal goldfields is now 
beginning to bear fruit. At a time when the 
.diminution in the Union’s reserves of gold 
and Foreign Exchange is causing concern it 
is important to note that the value of the 
gold output of the new producers in 1957, 
at about £87 million, is in excess of the total 
Foreign Exchange and gold holdings of the 
Union of South Africa today. It is salutary 
to reflect on what the financial position of 
the Union would be at this moment but for 
the foresight and courage of those who 
invested their capital in those new fields. 


The level of working costs of most of the 
new producers is much above that of the 
older mines. The increasing tonnage con- 
tributed by them inevitably raises the average 
figure for working costs of the Industry as 
a whole. Thus in 1957 working costs of the 
whole Industry averaged 45s. 4d. per ton 
milled, being an increase of 2s. 5d. over the 
previous year. The older producers, how- 
ever, showed an average increase in working 
costs of only Ils. 9d. per ton milled, much 





of the balance of the average increase for the 
Industry being apparently due to the inclu- 
sion of a larger proportion of high cost ton- 
nage treated by the new producers. 


In the year under review considerable 
attention has been focused on the problem 
of the so-called vulnerable or marginal mines 
on the Witwatersrand, that is to say mines 
where the cost of producing an ounce of 
gold is close to the price realised for it. 


There is no easy solution to this problem. 
Some of these mines will close soon because 
their ore is almost exhausted. In many of 
the others, however, there are still large ton- 
nages of marginally payable or low-grade ore 
which could be mined but for the present 
unfavourable ratio of the price of gold to 
the level of working costs. However, any 
measures designed to afford special assistance 
to these latter individual marginal mines can 
only be at the expense of other mines or other 
sections of the community. Moreover, such 
measures would only be temporary palliatives 
unless coupled with sustained and successful 
efforts to reverse present inflationary trends 
since the fundamental reason for the 
imminent closure of many of these mines is 
the progressive erosion of ore reserves and 
profit margins by the continuing rise in costs. 


The South African Government has 
shown itself keenly aware of the dangers of 
inflation to the economy of the country and 
has made strenuous efforts to combat it. 
Nevertheless, the official retail price index 
for the Union of South Africa has risen from 
103.7 in 1949, the year in which devaluation 
took place, to 143.5 in 1957, and the whole- 
sale price index has risen even faster. In 
other words, an ounce of gold had by 1957 
lost nearly 70s, of the purchasing power 
which it had immediately after the 1949 
devaluation. Thus, whatever advantage 
accrued to the Industry in September, 1949, 
from the increase in the official Sterling price 
of gold from 172s. 6d. to 248s. 3d. per ounce 
fine has been virtually wiped out by the fall 
in the value of money which has taken place 
since then. 


Having reviewed the progress of the Com- 
panies under the Corporation’s administra- 
tion, Mr Stratten continued: 


EXPLORATION 


We have continued to be active in the 
search for new mineral deposits both in the 
Union of South Africa and elsewhere. We 
believe that it is essential to follow such a 
policy if we are to discover and dévelop new 
mines and thus create profitable new invest- 
ments to maintain and expand our business. 


While we are also investigating a number 
of other mineral occurrences or prospects 4 
large proportion of our exploration work is 
still directed towards the further develop- 
ment of the Kinross area and it may be 
appropriate at this stage briefly to review 
the history of our work in this field. We 
secured our first options over mineral rights 
in this region in December, 1948, and began 
drilling in 1950. In the eight years since 
then the Corporation’s subsidiaries have 
drilled over 200 boreholes totalling 615,000 
feet of diamond drilling. At its maximum 
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the area held under option amounted to 
approximately 215,000 morgen (over 700 
square miles) stretching some 50 miles from 
East to West. Inevitably as work proceeded 
and the picture became clearer large areas 
were discarded as being of no economic in- 
terest. The holdings of the remaining sub- 
sidiary Companies operating in this region 
have been narrowed down to the area men- 
tioned to you last year, amounting to about 
26,000 morgen, which contains a smaller core 
ef approximately 10,000 morgen of more 
particular interest. 


This has been a vast exploration pro- 
gramme, and our discovery of this new field 
has involved the expenditure of large amounts 
on prospecting and the purchase of mineral 
rights and freehold. At present, as mentioned 
in the Directors’ Report, the drilling work in 
the Kinross area is largely confined to obtain- 
ing further information to enable us, as soon 
as we can, to frame an application to the 
Mining Leases Board for the next mining 
lease. 


Shareholders will appreciate that we are 
in the process of delineating a new goldfield. 
The profitability and the timing of the 
exploitation of this is vitally linked to the 
relationship between the price of gold and 
the level of capital and working costs in the 
years ahead. : 


I know you would wish me on your behalf 
to thank the staff of the Corporation in 
South Africa and London and the managers, 
staff and employees of the Companies under 
cur administration for the past year’s work. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and the retiring Directors re-elected 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The forty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of the Rubber Plantations Investment Trust 
Limited, will be held on June 25th, in 
London and the following is an extract from 
the circulated address by the Chairman, Sir 
Eric Macfadyen: 


The Accounts before you show gross 
revenue of £292,006, being an increase of 
£19,844 on that of the previous year and 
represented a gross yield of 16.89 per cent 
(15.74 per cent) on the Trust’s issued Capital. 
After providing for taxation and expenses our 
net revenue is £149,133 (compared with 
£147,842 a year ago). £25,000 has been trans- 
ferred to General Reserve and we recommend 
a dividend of 124 per cent (the same). 


One notable feature during the year has 
been the receipt of approximately £169,000 
in the form of Capital repayments by Rubber 
Companies included in the Trust’s portfolio 
of investments; this sum was applied in 
writing down the book cost of the particular 
holding affected. These funds have now been 
invested in Commercial and Industrial shares, 
the book cost of which has _ increased 
from £354,723 to £541,395 in the twelve 
months; this group in our portfolio now 
represents 28.8 per cent (18.5 per cent) of the 
total cost of all investments. 


At the balance sheet date the net cost of 
our investments was £1,733,109 (£1,826,491) 
and their valuation at £1,850,411 shows a 
surplus of £117,302 (£78,289). The net asset 
value per 2s. Stock unit at the year end has 
improved to 2s. 63d. (2s. 6d.). 


_ We have continued our policy of maintain- 
ing a strong liquid position in the form of 
Treasury Bills and short-dated Government 
Securities, which have yielded a satisfactory 
return during a year of mainly falling prices 
for equity shares. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND 


FUNDAMENTAL SOUNDNESS OF COUNTRY’S ECONOMY 


MR ARTHUR H. ENSOR ON AN 


The eighty-sixth annual general meeting 
of the National Bank of New Zealand 
Limited will be held on June 26th in London. 


The following are extracts from the cir- 
culated statement of the Chairman, Mr 
Arthur H. Ensor: 


I am able to report another reasonably 
satisfactory year. Profits at £275,000 show 
a modest increase of £6,000 over the previous 
year, which must be regarded as satisfactory 
bearing in mind the rising costs of providing 
an adequate banking service. In the current 
year, with the severe import restrictions in 
being, the volume of trade is likely to be 
lower than that during the period under 
review, and to a limited extent, this may 
affect our current earnings. 


The Directors now recommend a final 
dividend of 5 per cent actual less income 
tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, making a total 
distribution of 9 per cent for the year. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


Our business throughout New Zealand has 
continued to expand and there has once 
again been a very satisfactory increase in 
the number of our customers. This has 
necessitated an extension of our banking 
facilities and during the year we have opened 
five branches and four agencies, making a 
total of ninety-four branches and sixty-two 
agencies in New Zealand. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND OVERSEAS 
TRADE 


In my Statement last year I referred to 
some of the principal elements of strength 
and weakness in New Zealand’s economic 
situation. During the past year events have 
conspired to focus attention almost exclu- 
sively upon the weaknesses, notably the 
vulnerability to sharp price fluctuations of 
some of the Dominion’s exports. 


The balance of payments crisis, which led 
the newly elected Government to introduce 
a comprehensive and severe system of import 
controls at the beginning of this year, was 
the result of a substantial increase in the 
value of imports which was not matched by 
a comparable rise in current receipts. 


On the one hand, the market value for 
New Zealand butter in London was falling 
to the lowest level reached for ten years, 
average wool sale prices were down some 
18 per cent on the previous year and the 
seasonal fall in lamb values was somewhat 
earlier and sharper than usual, whilst on the 
other hand, total payments for imports into 
New Zealand by the end of the year had 
increased by 16 per cent over the 1956 value. 


Thus, the movement in the terms of trade, 
together with the increase in the volume of 
imports, was having a very adverse effect on 
New Zealand’s net overseas assets, which 
had fallen to dangerously low levels, and the 
fall has not yet been arrested. In this situa- 
tion determined action was undoubtedly 
necessary, particularly as it was essential to 
check the excess stock building by way of 
imports which, to a considerable extent, was 


the result of the political uncertainty of the 
time. , 


In ,these circumstances, New Zealand’s 








OVERALL SATISFACTORY YEAR 


protest against the placing of large quantities 
of dairy produce on the United Kingdom 
market by foreign suppliers at a price below 
that charged to their own domestic con- 
sumers warranted careful consideration. The 
recent decision of the British Government 
to impose quotas on butter imported from a 
number of foreign countries is expected to 
restrict imports from these sources by some 
40,000 tons per annum. 


It is difficult to forecast the likely effect 
on the United Kingdom butter market of 
these proposals and the arrangement has 
not been too well received by New Zealand. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the measures 
now being taken will be effective in affording 
some assistance towards resolving the 
problem, as it would be a misfortune if New 
Zealand’s highly efficient dairy industry was 
impaired by what may prove to be temporary 
marketing difficulties. 


In spite of these uncertainties, there are 
aspects of New Zealand’s trading position 
which taken together are gratifying features. 
The first is that New Zealand’s principal 
market, the United Kingdom, has so far 
shown a notable resistance to the possible 
extension of an economic recession from 
across the Atlantic. Secondly, after years 
of intensive capital investment and the con- 
tinued application of improved farming 
methods, New Zealand’s primary industries 
are now among the most highly productive 
in the world, and this fact emphasises the 
urgent necessity for seeking new markets. 


Furthermore, there are many examples, 
although relatively small in volume, testify- 
ing to the success of the efforts to diversify 
export products and markets. 


Trade with Australia remains heavily 
unbalanced, although from time to time 
attempts are made to reduce the discrep- 
ancy between imports and exports. In the 
past year significantly larger receipts have 
been earned by New Zealand’s timber pro- 
ducts, pulp and paper, and there has been 
an overall increase in the export trade to 
Australia. 


Shipping services play a vital part in the 
successful marketing of New Zealand’s 
products, and it is very satisfactory to see 
that these services have been extended in the 
past year, particularly those to the Far East. 


; Within New Zealand constant endeavour 
is being made to exploit the country’s natural 
resources to the utmost. 


After outlining various development pro- 
jects, the Statement continued: 


In order that all these opportunities may 
be successfully utilised and the many claims 
of a highly organised welfare state met, a 
considerable degree of self-discipline will be 
Necessary, otherwise inflation will un- 
doubtedly endanger the continued develop- 
ment of New Zealand’s economic founda- 
tions. 


RESPONSE OF SMALL INVESTORS 


While recourse to overseas loans can afford 
some short-term relief to the immediate 
balance of payments problem, it is to be 
hoped that the steps necessary to restore 
a proper equilibrium in the economy will 
not be neglected. 


It is appreciated that 
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New Zealand is a young and vigorous 
country and that many of the projects now 
under construction are worthwhile, but the 
problem of discriminating between the 
necessary and the merely desirable must be 
faced if the Government is not to spend too 
large a proportion of New Zealand’s export 
receipts in advance. 
Nevertheless, within the economy there 
have been several encouraging signs, in- 
cluding a better balance in the labour market 
and relative stability of the consumer price 
index. There has been a gratifying increase 
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in the amount of private savings, and the 
importance of the small investor was 
demonstrated by the response to the internal 
loan of £20 million issued in June, 1957. 


The various encouraging features which I 
have mentioned in this brief survey can be 
taken as indications of the fundamental 
soundness of New Zealand’s economy, and 
I have no doubt that the existing difficulties 
will be successfully overcome by the re- 
sourcefulness of the people of New Zealand, 
once the requirements of the present situa- 
tion are fully appreciated. 





MIDDLE 
WITWATERSRAND 
(WESTERN AREAS) 

LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union 
of South Africa) 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


This review of the company’s affairs by 
Mr S. G. Menell, chairman of Middle 
Witwatersrand (Western Areas) Limited, has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1957: 


The new gold and uranium mines which 
your company’s pioneering efforts have 
helped to establish during the last decade 
have resulted in your company now having 
in its portfolio substantial holdings in the 
. Hartebeestfontein, Buffelsfontein and Stil- 
fontein mines in the Klerksdorp area, as 
well as in the Virginia, Merriespruit, Free 
State Saaiplaas and Riebeeck mines in the 
Orange Free State. Members were given 
rights to subscribe for shares in a number 
of these companies. 


Your company’s growth is illustrated by 
the increase in dividend income from £7,495 
in 1948 to £354,376 in 1957. This has 
enabled your company to resume the pay- 
ment of dividends. Your company’s share- 
holdings in mines in the Klerksdorp area 
which had a market value of £4,836,595 on 
December 31, 1957, contributed a dividend 
income of £328,094 for the year under 
review. It is expected that your company’s 
subsidiary, New Klerksdorp Gold Estates 
Limited, as a result of its uranium operations 
will resume the payment of dividends during 
the current year. 


The market value of the company’s share- 
holdings in Orange Free State mining com- 
panies at December 31, 1957, was 
£1,563,198. It will probably be some years 
before a substantial return can be expected 
from these investments. The Virginia mine 
is now milling at the rate of 100,000 tons 
per month. During 1957 the mine made a 
working profit of £3,192,421, all of which 
was appropriated to meet interest payments, 
the cost of increasing the pumping capacity, 
the expansion programme and uranium and 
acid loan repayment instalments. The Free 
State Saaiplaas mine in the Virginia area 
and the Riebeeck mine in the Odendaalsrus 
area are still in the shaft sinking stage. As 
has been announced, both these mines, 
before production can be undertaken, will 
require further capital funds, to which your 
company will be called upon to contribute. 


DEVELOPMENT 


In continuation of your company’s explora- 
tory work plans are under consideration for 
the development of the Zandpan mining 
area which adjoins the Hartebeestfontein 
mine on the west and the Vaal Reefs mine 


_Anglo-Transvaal 


on the north. Furthermore, a prospecting 
programme is being carried out, in conjunc. 
tion with other parties, in an area to the east 
of the Hartebeestfontein and Buffelsfontein 
mines. Your company is also participating 
in the investigation of various base metal 
prospects in the Central African Federation. 


During the year your company raised the 
sum of £1,250,000 by means of an issue of 
65 per cent secured debenture stock. Anglo- 
Transvaal Consolidated Investment Com- 
pany Limited and your company’s sub- 
sidiary, Virginia Land and Estate Company 
Limited, have guaranteed the capital sum 
and interest on the loan. Virginia Land and 
Estate Company Limited, which is develop- 
ing the town of Virginia, has passed first 
mortgage bonds over certain of its township 
property in Virginia, having an appraised 
value of over £2,500,000 as security for the 
debenture stock. 


The town of Virginia, which caters for 
the housing requirements of Harmony, 
Virginia, Free State Saaiplaas and Merrie- 
spruit mines and for the non-mining popu- 
lation, now has a total population of approxi- 
mately 38,000, which figure includes 
approximately 13,000 African mine workers 
who are resident in single quarters on the 
four mines. The rateable value of property 
in the town now exceeds £13 million. The 
Harmony, Virginia and Free State Saaiplaas 
mines propose to increase their mining 
activities during 1958. This should lead to 
an increase in population and to a resultant 
increase in the demand for property in the 
town. A number of prominent business and 
financial organisations have already erected 
buildings and established branches in the 
civic centre and others are at present engaged 
in doing so. 


During the year Virginia Land and Estate 
Company Limited acquired 432 houses and 
a block of flats from Merriespruit (Orange 
Free State) Gold Mining Company Limited 
for the .sum of £1,700,000, of which 
£1,200,000 is payable in twelve monthly 
instalments and the balance when the 
Merriesvruit mine resumes production for 
gold. Of the finance required for this trans- 
action £1,150,000 has been provided by the 
passing of mortgage bonds over the housing 
concerned, these bonds being guaranteed by 
Consolidated Investment 
Company Limited and by your company. All 
these houses have now either been let to 
mining companies and to private individuals 
or reserved for occupation during this year. 


In conclusion I desire to place on record 
your Board’s appreciation of the services 
rendered by our secretaries and technical 
advisers, Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated In- 
vestment Company Limited, both at the 
head and London offices, and also bv the 
managers and staffs of our subsidiary com- 
panies. 


The annual general meeting of members 
will be held at Anglovaal House, 56 Main 
Street, Ffohannesburg, on Friday, Fune 27, 
1958, at 11.00 a.m. 
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RELAY EXCHANGES 


CONTINUING GROWTH 


1958 


The Thirteenth Annual General Meeting 
of Relay Exchanges Limited was held on 
June 5th in London, the Chairman, the Right 
Honourable Sir Walter J. Womersley, Bart., 
presiding. The following is extracted from 
his circulated statement: 


The Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 25 per cent making with the interim divi- 
dend of 15 per cent already paid a total for 
the year of 40 per cent. 


Trading profit has increased from 
£1,441,813 in 1956 to £1,613,267 for 1957. 
£958,272 has been set aside for depreciation 
and replacement against £822,958 for 1956. 
This provision amounts to about 60 per cent 
of the profit earned, Net profit before taxa- 
tion is £545,398 against £478,546 for 1956 
and £330,537 in 1955. 


The provision for taxation—{309,110— 
includes £214,457 added to taxation equali- 
sation reserve which now stands at £588,891. 
After providing for taxation the profit for the 
year is £236,288. To this has been added the 
balance brought forward of £114,783 which 
with the provision for accruing maintenance 
no longer required now added back amount- 
ing to £62,915 makes a total of £413,986. Of 
this sum the Directors considered it advisable 
to transfer £40,000 to General Reserve, 
so building that reserve up to £340,000, 
and to create a new Reserve for equalisa- 


tion of maintenance charge in the amount 
of £85,000. 


The total dividend charge for the year will 
absorb £141,593, leaving £147,393 to be 
carried forward. 


All the Loan Stock Holders-of the first 
series had exercised their. right to con- 
vert 25 per cent of their holdings into 
Ordinary Shares. Conversion rights of the 
second series were being exercised and those 
rights remained available until Decem- 
ber 31, 1958. 


NEW 
ACQUISITIONS 


Several businesses had been acquired in 
Kent, Bedfordshire and Hampshire in 1957, 
and as a result of these purchases, carried 
through on a Share issue basis, considerable 
additions had been made to the Share Pre- 
mium Account which now stood at £256,529 
against £55,516 at the end of 1956. 


The full effect of these acquisitions would 
not appear in the Accounts until 1958, and it 
was expected additional profits would justify 
the decisions taken. 


A development programme, has_ been 
planned for the mext two years. which 
visualises a steady continuing growth in re- 
sources and the Directors are confident of 
being able to meet very keen competition with 
low attractive rental charges and a high stan- 
dard of maintenance service. They are satis- 
fied there is still a large reservoir of potential 
customers to be drawn upon. 


Reference was made to the appointment of 
Mr G. Gamble as Joint Managing Director 
and to the strengthening of the Board by the 
addition of Mr J. W. Kinsman, FCA, Mr 
E. F,. Hancock, and Mr J. W. Field, each of 
whom has had long experience in the indus- 
try. Appreciation was also expressed of the 
loyal service rendered by all members of the 
staff who by their tactful treatment of Sub- 
scribers have contributed much to the ever 
growing good name of “ RENTASET.” 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman con- 
cluded the Meeting. 
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“It is a sign of the efficient 
organisation that it endeavours 


to see things both as they are-— 
and as they will be.’’ 


Extending a welcome to a well-attended meeting 
of shareholders held on May 29 at The Royal 
Festival Hall in London, Sir Eric Vansittart 
Bowater, the Chairman, said: I believe our deci- 
sion to hold the Annual General Meetings of The 
Bowater Paper Corporation Limited and of 
Bowater-Eburite Limited on the same day and in 
the same building will commend itself to you, for 
the interests of these two entities, and therefore of 
their respective shareholders, are closely interwoven. 

Commenting on the “almost revolutionary 
change” which had taken place in the economic 
climate of the world, Sir Eric said 
Bowater Organisation had not escaped the conse- 
quences of the adverse influences. Despite that, 
the account of the year’s operations might perhaps 
be regarded by the shareholders of both their great 
companies as being gratifying in the circumstances. 


NO CHANGE OF PLANS 


He continued: It is not our intention to abandon 
any of our carefully planned development pro- 
jects, for it remains our firm belief that the pro- 
ducts they are planned and designed to manufac- 


ture will be required towards meeting the demand 


from our customers, present and prospective, 
throughout the world, which increased demand we 


are confident will certainly develop. Our develop- | 


ment programmes have been rephased and retimed 
to fit more nearly into the forward position as we 
see it today. 

The merger with Bowater-Eburite Limited is a 
matter of the greatest possible moment in the 
history of the several interests now happily united. 
That company now clearly emerges as an industrial 
enterprise of first-class standing in the fast-growing 
packaging industry. 

Bowater’s United Kingdom Pulp and Paper 
Mills Limited aggregate production was the highest 


so far attained ; nevertheless, the continued upward | 
trend of costs of production and shrinking profit | 


margins had their adverse effect. 


SALES AT RECORD LEVEL 


After reviewing the group’s overseas interests, 
the Chairman continued: The Organisation 
recorded in 1957 its highest level of production and 
turnover. .Sales were at the record level of one 
hundred and two-and-a-half million pounds and 


trading surplus exceeded seventeen million. pounds, | 


approximately one .million pounds the 
previous record level achieved in 1956. 

Reviewing items in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, Sir Eric said:. The cumulative total expendi- 
ture incurred at the date of the accounts on capital 
investments none of which had then been com- 
pleied, and, therefore, had not reached the revenue- 
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| earning stage at that date, was nineteen million 


pounds. At the year’s end outstanding capital 
commitments were estimated to amount to eighteen 
million pounds. The completion of some of these 
projects will be spread progressively over the next 
five or six years. 


In the course of his comments on world affairs 


| generally, the Chairman said: I am of the opinion 
| that the boom which, since the war, the Western 
| world has enjoyed almost continuously is over, 


and in my belief we must regard the present as 


| being a return to more normal times and condi- 
that the | tions of trading, and perhaps this is not all to 


| the bad. 


| that it endeavours to see things both as they are 
| and as they will be. 


It is a sign of the efficient organisation 


THE CENTURY OF INTERDEPENDENT MAN 


We must remember that the activities of a big 


| corporation are set in a world scene that com- 


prises eighty nations ranged in competing groups, 


| and that British and American industry in general, 


of which we form an integral part, is dependent 
upon the whole world. We live in the century of 
interdependent man. Surely the technical resources 


| of the West, which have already done much for 


underdeveloped countries, should be applied with 
even greater vigour and leadership if our equip- 


| ment, materials and know-how are permanently to 


raise the standards of living of the uncommitted 
It is an old British belief that it is better 
to flourish goods than guns, and in the present 
struggle of conflicting ideas paper is one of the 
vital weapons against ignorance and poverty. 


COMPLETE CONFIDENCE IN INDUSTRY’S FUTURE 


In our belief the present slackening in the 
growth in demand is of a temporary nature. 
Nothing that has occurred in recent times gives 
grounds for supposing that the long-term outlook 
for paper and board is anything but good. Over 
the long term the demand for these products has 
shown a steady upward trend, resulting from 
increasing populations, higher level of literacy and 
ever improving standards of living, throughout the 


| world, together with the constant development of 
| new uses for paper. 


I am no pessimist in regard to our affairs or 
those of our industry generally, nor would it seem, 


| Judging by their recent statements, are the leaders 
, Of our industry in North America. 


I hope I have succeeded in making it abundantly 
plain that we continue to have complete confidence 
in‘ the future for. our industry, and, therefore, of 
your Corporation. 

The reports and accounts were adopted. 


Stockholders will automatically 
receive copies of the complete 
speech by Sir Eric Bowater. 
Others who are interested may 
CANADA obtain copies from: 
* SOUTH AFRICA 
* SWEDEN 


The Secretary, Bowater House, 
Stratton St., London; W1 
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VICKERS LIMITED 
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GROUP SALES ADVANCE TO £203 MILLION 


A YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION 


VISCOUNT KNOLLYS’ REVIEW OF EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


The ninety-first annual general meeting of 
Vickers Limited was held on June 2nd in 
London. 

The Viscount Knollys, GCMG, MBE, DFC 
(the Chairman), presided and, in the course 
of his speech, said: 


Group sales increased from £163 million 
to £203 million divided roughly as follows: 


1957 1956 

£mn. % £mn. % 

Aircraft...... : seus 70 34 64 40 
General Engineering (in- 
cluding Accounting 

Machines) mee 3s ww 42 25 
Shipbuilding and Ship 

RADRHONE ss ccs csewss 40 20 24 ~#15 

PM. cacocunboweosnss 38 OI9) 33 +20 


The main changes were the lower propor- 
tion of Aircraft and a sharp rise in Ship- 
building. I think the interests of Vickers 
Limited as a holding company are thereby 
better balanced. Shipbuilding sales are 
always liable to fluctuate because a large ship 
completed just within the accounting year 
can stultify the appearance of the regular 
flow of work which is in fact going on all 
the time when the Yards are fully occupied, 
as they are now and will remain for several 
years to come. 


Our trading profit on sales actually com- 
pleted and delivered within the year—which 
is all we take credit for in the Accounts— 
together with investment income, was con- 
siderably higher at £15.2 million compared 
with £13.4 million in 1956. This was after 
providing £3.1 million for development 
expenditure, mostly in respect of aircraft, 
£1 million more than in 1956, and after 
allowing for losses arising out of the strikes 
last year. Profits arising out of deliveries of 
Viscounts and Valiants were brought in, and 
much of the expenditure on the development 
of the Vanguard was provided out of such 
profits. 


All our major interests contributed to the 
increased trading profit, except for tractors, 
which continued to show a loss, as we must 
expect them to do during the difficult and 
expensive development period. 


After tax the profit at £6.4 million showed 
an increase of £200,000 over the previous 
year. We are glad we are able to recommend 
the final dividend of 73 per cent on the 
whole of the new capital, though less than 
half of it had been paid up before the end 
of the year. 


Last year I referred to 1956 as a year of 
expansion for the Vickers Group. 
perhaps best be described’ as a year of con- 
solidation. 


The policy of your Board has, therefore, 
been further to diversify our existing com- 
mercial products and, at the same time, to 
add to the range wherever possible in order 
to spread our interests more widely over the 
commercial field and thus to offset the 
inevitable’ reduction in armament work 
which, fortunately, is gradual in its effects. 


AIRCRAFT 


We have been fortunate in having had a 
good share of the aircraft manufacturing 
business of this country. It is particularly 
satisfactory that with the successful Viscount 


and the new Vanguard and VC.10 our aircraft 
iterests are so largely in the civil field at 
a time when military orders have almost 
disappeared—though perhaps not for all 
time. But I feel that it is equally important 
to ensure that in a Group such as ours the 
stake in various fields of engineering should 
be as well balanced as possible. Therein, in 
my opinion, lies the strength of the Vickers 
Group. We can, with well spread invest- 
ments, afford to accept the fluctuating results 
which are inherent in the aircraft industry 
as it is today and also to develop new busi- 
nesses either at home or abroad which may 
not give an immediate return, because we 
know that we have a steady foundation in 
generally stable interests such as general 
engineering, the steel products of English 
Steel Corporation, transportation products 
of Metropolitan-Cammell and, for most of 
the time, shipbuilding and _ shiprepairing. 
That is why I believe that the rather lower 
proportion which our aircraft interests 
now bear to our total turnover is not a bad 
thing. 


With that general policy in mind we have 
felt it was justified and right to develop as 
private ventures new airliners for the future. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Although in the Shipbuilding industry of 
this country substantial orders were received 
in 1957, there was a marked falling off in the 
last quarter which continues up to the present 
time. 

It is gratifying to record that orders on 
hand, represented by two passenger liners, 
nine cargo liners, and thirteen tankers, as well 
as submarine, destroyer, frigate and aircraft 
carrier contracts. will keep the Yards fully 
occupied at their present level for several 
years to come. 


With our three Yards in this country, 
Cockatoo Dockyard in Sydney and Canadian 
Vickers’ Yard at Montreal which is recog- 
nised as the “lead yard ” for naval construc- 
tion, we are in.a unique position in 
providing world-wide shipbuilding facilities. 


GENERAL ENGINEERING 


Our General Engineering ~ business 
expanded during the year and produced a 
fair profit, which would have been much 
better if it had not had to suffer the sub- 
stantial loss incurred on the tractor opera- 
tions and development. 


Though competition is keener than ever, 
our drive for new lines and the attack we 
have made on costs, indicate that the volume 
of work and employment should be almost 
maintained in 1958. 


1957 can- 


The sales of Powers-Samas Accounting 
Machines Group in 1957 increased but the 
cost involved in the development of their 
highly promising new machines limited the 
profit they were able to show. 


English Steel Corporation, with its own 
special steel products and its interest in Firth- 
Vickers, is really an engineering company 
uising forgings made from its own steel. It 
had a successful year. 


Metropolitan-Cammell continues its suc- 
cessful record and the orders received so far 


this year are maintaining its full order book 
in a highly competitive field. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


In Canada, Canadian Vickers with its two 
Subsidiaries—George T. Davie & Sons, at 
Quebec, and Montreal Dry Docks—has had 
a successful year in the latter part of which, 
however, more difficult conditions became 
increasingly apparent. 


In Australia, two old established Sub- 
sidiaries—Cockatoo Docks & Engineering 
and Vickers Ruwolt—had a successful year 
in 1957. 


In India plans for our proposed new 
Company to be formed with the Associated 
Cement Companies and Babcock & Wilcox 
as partners have proceeded steadily during 
the year. 


EUROPEAN TRADE 


We have been watching carefully the new 
and important developments in European 
affairs. The Common Market of the Six 
Countries by itself would undoubtedly pre- 
judice some of our sales in that area. A 
European Free Trade Area would tend to 
even out any disadvantage for us, and is in 
its broader aspects bound to be desirable in 
unifying Europe. 


We have in Vickers set up a special team 
to study the probable effects on companies in 
the Group and to see what we may have to do 
to be equipped to deal with these. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Recently we have been reviewing our 
arrangements for developing and training the 
managers of the future. Our aims are, first 
to recruit the best material, then to provide 
well thought out training for promising 
young men and to let them know what it 
is all about, and finally to give a wide all- 
round experience with special internal and 
external courses which will equip them for 
management. 


The material is there. It is up to us, as 
well as to them, to see the best use is made 
of their abilities. 


THANKS 


I should here like to express’ on behalf of 
the Board and also of the Stockholders our 
appreciation of the efforts of management, 
staff and workpeople which have made the 
results of the past year possible. I should 
also like to acknowledge the co-operation 
received from the representatives of the 
Trades Unions in the Works of the Group. 


PROSPECTS 


It is harder than usual to assess the pros- 
pects for the remainder of 1958. All our 
markets have become more competitive. By 
and large it looks at this moment as if 1958 
profits will almost certainly not come up to 
last year’s level (which itself, however, was 
rather better than I anticipated a year ago) 
though I hope they will not be too tar 
below. I do not think you would expect me 
to be more definite than that. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


FURTHER CONSOLIDATION AND EXPANSION OF BAKING ACTIVITIES 


FLOUR MILLING: EFFECTS OF CHANGED CONDITIONS IN WHEAT MARKET 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS OF ANIMAL FOODS SECTION 


MR WILFRED D. VERNON’S REVIEW 


The seventy-first annual general meeting 
of Spillers Limited was held on May 30th at 
the Abercorn Roor.#:;, Great Eastern Hotel, 
London, E.C., Mr Wilfred D. Vernon, Chair- 
man of the Company, presiding. 


Mr H. Reeve, MC, FCA, of Messrs 
Impey, Cudworth and Company, read the 
auditors’ report. 


The following is the Chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to January 31, 1958: 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The profit for the year after providing for 
all charges other than taxation was 
£3,767,000. Although this was some £450,000 
less than for the preceding year I consider 
it a satisfactory outcome in light of the diffi- 
cult trading conditions which existed both 
for flour milling and for animal foods manu- 
facture. There was, in consequence, a reduc- 
tion in the earnings from these sections of our 
activities which was offset in some measure 
by an increased contribution from the ex- 
panded baking section. 


After providing for taxation of £2,275,000 
there is £1,492,000 available for appropria- 
tion. On the basis of the directors’ recom- 
mendation that the distribution on the 
Ordinary Stock should be maintained at the 
same rate as for last year total net dividends 
will absorb £730,000, leaving £762,000 to be 
retained. in the business in addition to 
£1,600,000 set aside for depreciation and 
obsolescence before arriving at the trading 
surplus. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
that the total capital employed in the Group 
has risen to approximately £25 million of 
which the nominal value of the issued capital 
of the parent company represents only just 
over £10 million. In order to bring the latter 
more into line the directors are recommend- 
ing to the stockholders at the General Meet- 
ing that some £4,375,000 of the reserves of 
the parent company be capitalised by the 
issue as fully paid up of one Ordinary Share 
of £1 (to be subsequently converted into 
Stock) to the holders of each existing £2 of 
Ordinary Stock. 


FLOUR MILLING 


While there was little variation in the 
quantity of flour sold there was a sharp reduc- 
tion in profit largely due to the changed 
conditions in the wheat market. During the 
year there was a dramatic fall in ocean freight 
tates from the high levels reached after the 
Suez crisis at the end of 1926. This fall was 
Not continuous in the sense that there was a 
rally in mid-1957 which, however, was not 
sustained and the drop continued thereafter. 
There were other matters which had a 
minor effect such as a small reduction in the 
f.0.b. price of Canadian wheat at Fort William 


and some fluctuation in the value of the 
Canadian dollar in terms of sterling. The 
price of homegrown wheat fell in sympathy 
with the reduction in the landed cost of im- 
ported wheat. The impact of these factors 
on the value of the heavy working stocks we 
have to carry had to be met out of the profit 
margin because of the highly competitive con- 
ditions prevailing in the industry. These 
derive from the current level of demand being 
significantly lower than available productive 
capacity. Meantime the industry is doing 
what it can to promote increased consumption 
of flour and as a company we continue to 
take all possible steps to maintain our 
efficiency and competitive power in the 
market. 


ANIMAL FOODS 


For the first time for some years 
there was a small reduction in our sales 
of compound feeding stuffs. This combined 
with falling values in the maize and barley 
markets brought about some reduction in 
earnings. 


This interruption in the steady progress 
made in this field was experienced by most 
of the large manufacturers and was due to 
several factors. The abnormally mild weather 
in the earlier part of the year reduced the 
overall demand and there was in addition a 
growth in the proportion of feeding stuffs 
made either on the farm or by relatively small 
compounders. 


It is obviously right that farmers should 
utilise their own produce to the best advant- 
age, but I must emphasise that the feeding 
of livestock to produce the best results both 
for the farmer and for the country is in reality 
a complex scientific problem. We have 
applied considerable resources over many 
years to the evolution of the best balanced 
foods for each type, grade and age of cattle, 
pigs and poultry and the process is a con- 
tinuous one as experience suggests improve- 
ments and new ideas emerge from research. 
Behind the production of our range of foods 
is Our Own research establishment with its 
highly qualified team of scientists working in 
conjunction with agricultural specialists who 
have both academic and practical training to- 
gether with the technical management at the 
factories. They have available to them the 
facilities of our own experimental farm where 
products are tried out and tested under 
normal field conditions. We are sure that it 
is only by these means that compound foods 
likely to produce the best results can be 
developed. 


Animal feeding stuffs should not be judged 
by the standard of their immediate cost. What 
the cost of feeding and the value of 
the end product on the farm. I am in 
no doubt that on this test our foods 
are second to none. 


We have every confidence in the future of 
this trade and believe that we are in a good 
position further to expand our business. To 
this end we are continuing to increase our 
manufacturing capacity and are now about to 
build a new factory at Gainsborough in 
Lincolnshire. 


BAKING AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


On the baking side the year has been one 
of further consolidation and expansion. Good 
progress has been made with modernising 
plant and equipment at some existing units 
and in increasing capacity at others. Some 
additional units have been acquired. This is 
now an important section of our business and 
it is gratifying that the overall result of the 
year’s working has justified our investment. 
It is our intention that in this new field 
United Bakeries and its underlying units 
should enjoy the same reputition for high 
standards of quality and service which has 
been built up over many years with our other 
products. 


In the sphere of proprietary goods our 
packed products such as Spillers Self-Raising 
Flour, Spillers Plain Flour, and Dog Foods 
sold under the name of Spillers Shapes, 
Winalot Meal and Saval Puppy Food, con- 
tinue to command a ready market and show 
satisfactory results. 


GENERAL 


Trading during the early months of the 
current financial year has compared favour- 
ably with the corresponding period of last 
year. It is too early to speak with assurance 
about the final outcome as there is 
always the possibility of some upsetting 
factor, especially in these times. But subject 
to that I am hopeful that the results for the 
year will reflect the continued growth of the 
business. 


Each year I acknowledge the hard work and 
loyalty of the whole personnel throughout the 
Group. This is no mere formal tribute and 
once again I wish to say how appreciative the 
Directors are of the part which the staff and 
workpeople have played. I am particularly 
gratified by the ready way in which the 
managements of the newly acquired sub- 
sidiaries have co-operated and I hope they will 
continue to be happy in their association 
with us. 

The report and accounts were adopted ; the 
proposed dividend was approved ; the retiring 
directors, Sir Archibald F. Forbes, GBE, 
and Mr R. A. Twomey, were re-elected ; a 
resolution regarding the remuneration of the 
Auditors, Messrs Impey, Cudworth and 
Company, and Messrs Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths and Company, was passed. 


Resolutions for the capitalisation of reserves 
and scrip issue and for the amendment of the 
Articles of Association, having been passed, 
the proceedings terminated, 
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KREDITANSTALT FUR WIEDERAUFBAU 


(Reconstruction Loan Corporation) 


FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN GERMANY 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1957 


ASSETS 


DM 
1. Cash Reserve :— 
(a) Cash in hand... .. 10,060.77 
(6) Balances on Giro Ac- 
counts at the Deutsche 
Bundesbank, at the 
Land Central Bank 
and on Postal Cheque 
Account See < eae 18,159,072.79 


. Balances at Banks :— 
(a) Sight balances .. 50,183,414.79 
(6) Due within 3 months... 40,000,000.— 


Bills of Exchange (including 
bills eligible for rediscount 
at Central Bank DM 
61,763,020.38) ; ae 


. Securities :— 
(a)Own Bonds: DM 
4,800 nominal 4,800.— 
(b) Other Fixed Interest- 
bearing Securities ... 1,292,926.50 


. Debtors :— 
(a) Loans granted :— 
To Banks, for passing 
onto Borrowers”... 3,231,330,586.— 
Direct to Borrowers... 2,042,938,923.21 


(6) Other Claims :-— 
Interest... ... «  27,454,049.— 
i me 1,226,733.15 


5,274,269,509.21 


28,680,782.15 


. Loans channelled to Bor- 
rowers on a Trust Basis :— 
(a) InourOwn Name ... 269,698,576.51 
(b) In the Name of Others 360,480,687.50 
(c) Other Trust Transact- 
ions in our Own Name 117,038,418.12 


. Real Estate and Buildings... 
. Office Furniture and Mat- 
erials 
. Items for the ‘purpose of 
distinguishing between 
separate Accounting Per- 
iods.. ees Sei oben 
. Customers’ Liability on 
Guarantees ... .... ... 505,842,307.59 


LIABILITIES 


DM DM DM 
1. Creditors :-— 
(a) Federal — of 
Germ: eee eee 4,085,041, 502.07 
(b) Sean’ oni 66, 790, 301.— 
(c) Other Lenders .. pe 439, 000.— 


(d) Other Liabilities :— 
Interest... ... eee  25,973,585.53 
18,169,133.56 ee Oe eee 517,203.92 
26,490,789.45 ' 


4,867,270,803.07 


4,893,761 ,592.52 
Own Loans Issued :— 
90,183,414.79 (a) 547% Reconstruction 
es 262,500,000.— 
(b) so E Housing Loan :.. 5,600,000.— 
268,100,000.— 


62,612,020.38 Drawn Bonds... ... 38,106,700.— 
d) Interest Coupons not 
yet presented... ... 5,183,556.75 
—_—_———_ 311,390,256.75 
. Loans channelled to Bor- 
rowers on a Trust Basis :— 
(a) In our Own Name 269,698 ,576.51 
1,297,726.50 (b) In the Name of Others 360,480,687.50 
(c) Other Trust Transact- 
ions in our Own Name 117,038,418.12 


386,736,994.63 
. Capital Funds :— 
(a) Capital ...  .. 1,000,000.— 
(b) Reserve formed from 
Resources of _ the 
ERP Special Fund 140,618,768.— 
(c) Legal Reserve...  ... 118,380,355.53 
———_————_ 259,999, 123.53 


poses ... ‘ine 9,740,388.89 
. Items for the purpose of dis- 


tinguishing between sep-., 
arate Accounting Periods 1,728,722.19 


5,302,950,291.36 . Reserves for _— _ 


. Liabilities in respect of 
386,736,994.63 Guarantees ... see eee 505,842,307.59 


—_— — 
. 


1—)| 


1,407,495.29 


5,863,357,078.51 | 5,863,357,078.51 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 1957 


EXPENDITURE 


DM 
1. Operating Expenses én wie aan 
2. Depreciation :-— 
On Real Estate and Buildings oes ° 84,670.16 
On Office Furniture and Materials 3. ... 126,687.11 


. Placed to Reserves for Special Purposes 

. Other Expenditure 

. Net Profit for 1957 7 (transferred to Legal 
Reserve) " 


Frankfurt-on-Main, 17th February, 1958. 





. 


RECEIPTS 


2. Other Receipts pe ee me ee 


DM 
3; sare 805,70 hi 1. Interest received in excess of interest gate sa a be 22,879,077.40 
| 3. Extraordinary Receipts ...  .0. se aie) hea ~ eal 56,029.43 


211,357.27 | 
900,000.— 
293,962.26 
19,757,082.74 
24,510,207.97 24,510,207.97 


| Reconstruction Loan Corporation 
NEUBAUR DR. MARTINI DR. DOHRN 
v. ILBERG DR. POPRAWE DR. RIECK 


According to the conclusive result of our audit, which was duly carried out on the basis of the books and records of the Reconstruction Loan Corporation, as 


well as of the explanations and statements supplied by the Board of Management, the bookkeeping, the Annual Statement of Accounts as at 31st December, 1957, 
and the Annual Report, in so far as it elucidates the Annual Statement of Accounts, are in accordance with the provisions of the law. 


Frankfurt-on-Main, 24th March, 1958. 


Deutsche Revisions-und Treuhand-Aktiengesellschaft 
(German Auditing and Trust Company) 
DR. ADLER PROF. DR. BIRCK 
Certified Auditor Certified Auditor 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


941 


MINERALS SEPARATION, LIMITED 


MR J. N. BUCHANAN’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Minerals Separation, Limited will be held on 
June 25th at the offices of the Company, 
82 King William Street, London, E.C. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr J. N. Buchanan, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1957. 


Colonel A. C. Howard, DSO, MC, retires 
from the Board this year by rotation and does 
not seek re-election. He first joined the 
Company in 1908 and was Managing Director 
for the years 1924 to 1951, when he retired 
from the Executive on pension. During his 
long service to the Company he saw many 
changes in our activities ; in earlier days he 
was most active in the exploitation of the 
Company’s processes in many parts of the 
world, on which a great part of the Company’s 
present prosperity was originally built. He 
will be gratefully remembered by us all and 
we wish him continued health and happiness 
in his retirement. 


At this meeting we propose the election to 
the Board of our Secretary, Mr C. J. Dorman. 
In the last few years owing to the growth of 
our subsidiaries and other investments, the 
responsibility falling on his shoulders has 
increased greatly. He has met this challenge 
with an ease and efficiency that command our 
grateful respect. We are confident you will 
endorse our proposal with a warm welcome. 


ACCOUNTS 


The past year has seen another record 
established in our profits. As appears in the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account, the 
Group gross profits rose from £693,000 to 
£740,000 and the net, after tax, from 
£305,000 to £342,000. While the results of 
the Foundry Services Group showed little 
change from that of 1956, the figures of both 
Jackmans and Howard Potteries showed con- 
siderable improvement. As was to be 
expected, our income from other investments 
was down, but by less than we expected, 
having regard to the substantial fall in divi- 
dends received from our Rhodesian invest- 
ments. 


During the year we sold a substantial 
amount of our investments with the result 
that our cash at the end of the year showed 
a considerable increase. The higher rates 
obtainable on short term deposits during the 
closing months of last year and earlier 
months of the current year, relieved us of 
any immediate pressure to reinvest our funds, 
giving us a welcome liberty of action. 


Since the turn of the year we have acquired 
control of Angel Hill Investments Limited, a 
private company which holds all the capital 
of Modern Engineering (Bristol) Limited and 
ATA Industrial Company Limited. These 
Companies offer a wide service in the plan- 
ning, design, fabrication and erection of 
modern industrial buildings, both in steel and 
concrete. In addition the licence is held for 
the construction of the well-known Silber- 
kuhl composite steel and concrete roofs, a 
number of which have been built or are 
under construction in this country. These 
roofs are of exceptional strength and provide 
Clear spans ranging from 80 to 210 feet. 


We have other opportunities for invest- 
ment under consideration. ‘To meet these 
and other expenditure, such, for instance, as 
the continuing expansion overseas of Foundry 
Services, we propose to raise £250,000 by an 
issue of £100,000 nominal ordinary stock 





(400,000 5s. units) ranking in all respects pari 
passu with the existing capital of the Com- 
pany. This issue will be available to existing 
shareholders in the proportion of one new 
unit at 12s. 6d. per unit for every 10 units 
held. Consent has been obtained from the 
Capital Issues Committee. A Resolution for 
increasing the Authorised Capital will be 
submitted at the Annual General Meeting 
and the documents will be issued as soon as 
the necessary formalities have been com- 
pleted. 


TAXATION 


Over the past few years, as our accounts 
have shown, we have realised considerable 
capital gains from the sale of some of our 
investments. The Taxation Authorities have 
from time to time made inquiries into these 
transactions and full information has always 
been supplied to them. No definite action 
had, however, been taken by them until 
in April this year assessments in respect 
of these gains for the years 1954, 1955 
and 1956 were made upon the company. 
Confident as we were and are of the 
strength of our case, we were faced 
with—at the best—a long delay involving 
expense and risk of litigation before we could 
hope to establish our right to exemption from 
such tax. We therefore deemed it prudent to 
offer to compromise by agreeing, without pre- 
judice to our future position, that the Com- 
pany should pay tax on the balance of gain 
and loss on certain agreed transactions on 
which there was some risk that we might be 
held liable to tax. Our offer has been accepted 
in principle by the Authorities and it now 
remains for detailed figures to be worked out 
to ascertain the amount for which the Com- 
pany is liable. Our calculations indicate that, 
if 1957 be included with the three preceding 
years, the resulting liability to tax need cause 
shareholders no serious concern. 


As explained last year, the dividends we 
received from our Rhodesian holdings in 
1956 were exceptional and, as expected, were 
not repeated in 1957. In the current year we 
must again expect lower dividends than last 
year. We have a long experience of copper 
and know that it is a commodity which has 
always indulged in extremes of price, both up 
and down. We know enough never to 
attempt to forecast the near future trend of 
the metal. Nevertheless, as our history shows 
convincingly, an investment in well-managed 
copper enterprises such as we hold, has been 
in the past most remunerative and we are 
confident that inthe future we shall not 
regret retaining a substantial holding in 
Rhodesia. This holding represents, on the 
basis of present market values, less than 
10 per cent of our total investments. 


FOUNDRY SERVICES 


Over all, this Group’s profits were main- 
tained, in the more difficult trading condi- 
tions of 1957, at about the same level as for 
1956. The United Kingdom turn-over and 
profit increased. A further major extension 
has been made to the Drayton Manor factory 
to cater for the expanding market, especially 
in the steel industry. Due to the increasing 
activity of our manufacturing companies 
abroad there was a reduction in the volume of 
goods exported from this country. All over- 
seas interests and activities are still expanding. 
Royalty income was maintained but over-all 
there was some reduction in the profits of the 


overseas subsidiaries. This was mainly due 
to the decision to enlarge our facilities and 
increase our staff with the definite purpose of 
achieving steadily increasing returns in the 
future. This particularly applies to the United 
States where Mr Dave Morgenthaler has been 
appointed President, and with the active co- 
operation of our partners, Messrs J. H. Whit- 
ney and Co., the re-organisation is being 
planned on a footing which should enable 
it successfully to develop the great potential 
for our products there. Plans are well for- 
ward to transfer our activities from Columbus, 
Ohio, to Cleveland, Ohio, where a new and 
larger factory of suitable design to meet our 
specific requirements will shortly be erected. 


In Canada results were satisfactory in 
spite of the reduced industrial activity. In 
Europe, all the four operating companies 
made profits. In South Africa, both turn- 
over and profits were increased. The asso- 
ciated Japanese company consolidated its 
position and had a successful first year, 


Since the turn of the year new companies 
have been formed in India, Switzerland and 
Australia. In India we are working in close 
association with Messrs Greaves Cotton and 
Co., Limited, of Bombay who formerly acted 
as our Agents. 


Increased attention is being given to 
research and development both to ensure an 
ever-expanding market for the Group and to 
strengthen the leading position in this field. 


JACKMANS 


J. W. Jackman and Co., Limited had an 
exceptionally good year. The large Automatic 
Moulding Machines built by Jackmans at 
Manchester to the designs of the Osborn 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, USA, 
were completed and put into successful opera- 
tion at the new Thames Foundry of the Ford 
Motor Co., Limited, where Osborn Auto- 
matic Core Blowers were also installed. 


Jackmans, having represented Osborn in 
this country for more than forty years, are 
able to offer American proved equipment of a 
wide range including the latest in automation, 
in addition to their own wide range of manu- 
facture. An export order for similar Mould- 
ing Machines was obtained from France and 
one for Multiple Station Automatic Core 
Blowers for Russia. 


The demand increased for Combined Shot 
Blasting and Decoring equipment in foun- 
dries, Dust Filtration plant of the wet type 
and a new system of Fume Removal from 
Foundry Shake-outs. The order book at the 
end of the year was well spread and the pros- 
pects are satisfactory, but it is not to be 
expected that the exceptional results of last 
year will be repeated in the current year. 


As a result of the return to control of Mr 
D. K. Bailey, as reported last year, the 
Howard Potteries Group’s loss for 1956 was 
turned into a welcome profit for 1957. In- 
creased orders are materialising from sales 
reorganisation which now covers the whole 
of the British Isles. Export business is not 
easy and we must expect some delay before 
orders for North America resume their old 
level. Nevertheless, the order book is healthy 
and we hope for a greater increase in profit. 


Last, but by no means least, we wish to 
record our sincere gratitude for the continued 
loyalty and diligence of all those throughout 
the varied group’ activities whose labours 
have achieved the successful year’s results. 






















































COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


UNION MINIERE DU 
HAUT-KATANGA 


FUTURE VIEWED WITH CONFIDENCE 


REVIEW OF COMPANY’S ACTIVITIES 


The annual Meeting of Shareholders of 
the Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga was 
held in Brussels on May 22, 1958, Mr P. 
Gillet, Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
being in the chair. 


The Meeting approved the accounts for 
the financial year ending December, 1957. 
The Profit and Loss Account for 1957 
showed a gross profit of 3,862,782,874 Belgian 
francs. Taking into account the amortisation 
of the year, the provision for taxation on 
profits and the sundry charges, the available 
profit balance, including the amount brought 
forward, totalled 2,562,317,864 Belgian francs. 


Out of this balance, 71,429,781 and 
100 million Belgian francs have been 
allocated respectively to the Reserve Fund 
and the Special and Contingencies Fund ; a 
sum of 28,174,070 Belgian francs was 
carried forward. The amount left being im- 
mediately available for distribution. 


Accordingly, the Meeting fixed the net 
dividend for the year 1957 at 1,500 Belgian 
francs net per share (or 150 Belgian francs 
per tenth part of a share). Taking into 
account the interim dividend of 750 Belgian 
francs paid in January, 1958 (75 Belgian 
francs per tenth part of a share), this entails 
a complementary dividend amounting to 750 
Belgian francs net per share or 75 Belgian 
francs net per tenth part of a share. 


Messrs J. Cousin and R. Hutchinson, 
Directors whose mandates had come to an 
end immediately after the Meeting, were re- 
appointed. Mr L. Helbig de Balzac was re- 
appointed as auditor of the Company. 


MR SENGIER’S STATEMENT 


After drawing the Shareholders’ attention 
to the importance of the hydro-electric power 
plants completed during the past years, Mr 
E. Sengier, KBE, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, pointed out in his address the 
building, at the Luilu site in the Western 
region of the Union Miniére’s concession, of 
an important group of automatic electrolytic 
copper and cobalt plants. 


Our plants, said Mr E. Sengier, have pro- 
duced 240,000 metric tons of copper this year. 
We have had no difficulty at all in selling the 
whole of this production despite the deep fall 
in prices which occured at the end of 1957 
and at the beginning of 1958 and despite the 
applying of contracts with purchase guarantee 
granted to mew mines by the American 
Government. These contracts, as well as 
other measures contemplated in the United 
States, are not of a nature, Mr E. Sengier 
added, to balance World production and con- 
sumption, which seems to be an essential 
condition to restore the stability in the metal 
prices. 


According to approximate figures, the 
world production of copper in 1957 slightly 
exceeds the 1956 production. Consumption 
in the United States: decreased but on the 
other hand, outside of the United States it 
increased by approximately the same quantity. 
In the aggregate, consumption has increased 
slightly. 

Speaking of surplus, if the stocks on hand 
with the producers are still important, those 
of the consumers are very low. 


In the world prospect, the Union Miniére’s 
particular situation is a relatively excellent 


one explained Mr E. Sengier, thanks to long- 
dated programmes and a cautious manage- 
ment during the years of prosperity. 


The State remains the main beneficiary of 
this situation, as again this year, it draws 
directly from the Company’s activity a total 
amount of 2,524 million Belgian francs, to 
which figure must be added the tax levied on 
the amount distributed to the shareholders. 


In taking into account the world economi- 
cal situation, the Union Miniére, as well as 
a certain number of other important pro- 
ducers, has decided to reduce momentarily 
its production of copper in order to place 
it in better relation with the sales possibili- 
ties, but, considered at a long distance, 
pointed out Mr E. Sengier, the future of 
copper seems favourable. 


A brief outline of the Company’s report 
justifies, concluded Mr E, Sengier, the con- 
fidence expressed in the course of the pre- 


ceding meetings, as to the future of the 
Company. 


POINTS FROM THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The Board of Directors’ report draws 
attention to Union Miniére’s participation in 
several sections of the 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair, especially in the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi section and in _ the 
* Atomium.” 


This year, for the first time, the figures 
given for excavated ores (10,047,907 tons) 
include those of the Shinkolobwe uranium- 
mine. 


Copper production continues to be mostly 
furnished by the mines of the Western 
region and by the Prince Leopold mine. The 
Kamoto opencast mine is also taking an in- 
creasing part in this production and Kolwezi 
mine has been reopened after being closed 
down for more than three years. 


In order to achieve the cuts in production 
figures decided upon in 1957, the Furnaces 
of the Lubumbashi Smelting plant have been 
slowed down on Sundays and holidays during 
the second semester. On the other hand, at 
the electrolysis plant of Shituru, production 
has increased. The manufacture of scalped 
wire-bars has been organised. The final 
aggregate of copper production in 1957 was 
240,280 metric tons as against 247,452 in 
1956. Other company’s productions were 
cobalt, zinc concentrates, germanium, cad- 
mium and precious metals. 


Due to a limitation of the Cobalt selling 
possibilities, its production has been reduced 
to 90 per cent of the 1956 figures (i.e., to 
8,115 tons). 


Since February, 1957, the price of this 
metal has been reduced to $2 per Ib, in 
order to encourage its use. The Cobalt In- 
formation Center, established in 1957, 
developed its function of popularising new 
uses of the metal. 


The Shinkolobwe concentration plant 
treated 311,373 tons of uranium ores. The 
uranium concentrates produced, continued to 
be exported in conformity with the existing 
agreements between Belgium, the United 
States and Great Britain. Orders for radium 
remained satisfactory. 89 gr. 313 of con- 
tained radium were furnished. 
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With its present production of Germanium 
(13,064 kg of oxide) the Company appears 
as one of the world’s most important pro- 
ducers of this metal for which the demand :s; 
in regular progress. 


117,250 kg of cadmium have been pro- 
duced in 1957. 94,706 kg of silver and 86 kg 
of gold have been recovered through refining 
of products. 


In order to spread costs over a longer 
period of time, programmes of works already 
under way have been revised and redistci- 
buted over the forthcoming years. 


As for example in the case of the prepara- 
tory works at the Kamoto open mine, the 
general equipment at the West-Kambove 
underground mine and the construction of 
the new automatic electrolytic copper and 
cobalt plant at Luilu. The opening date of 
this plant has been put back to 1960. 


In 1957 the hydrological situation appeared 
particularly good. A total of 1,916,763,021 
kWh has been produced by the four hydro- 
electric power plants operated for the Com- 
pany against 1,292,940,500 kWh in 1956. 
These results have allowed the company to 
increase to 612 million kWh its power supply 
to Northern Rhodesia. Supply of energy to 
the public distribution centres has shown an 
increase of 27.5 per cent over last year’s 
figure. 


The company has unceasingly carried on 
its social programme. Achievements in the 
fields of Health, Education, Housing, Recrea- 
tions, etc., have developed continually. 


At the beginning of 1957, the general 
salary level was raised and the replacement 
of various advantages by their cash equivalent 
was extended to a higher number of bene- 
ficiaries. The re-engagement rate of workers 
is particularly high this year. It reaches 93 


per cent against 89 per cent in 1956. 


OLYMPIC PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


RECORD SALES 


The forty-seventh annual general mecting 
of the Olympic Portland Cement Company 
Limited was held on May 28th in London, 
The Honourable Gerald H. G. Williamson, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Review of 1957: 


In view of the negotiations, of which you 
were first advised on April 14th, I feel it 
advisable this year to circulate in advance, 
the Statement which I would normally make 
at the Annual General Meeting. 


_In the summer the Cement Industry was 
hit by a nationwide strike which affected 
about three-quarters of the country’s plants. 


Sales of “ Olympic” cement for the year, 
benefiting from the strike and unusually good 
weather from April onwards, reached an all 
time record volume of 1,081,731 barrels, of 
which 821,265 barrels were shipped from 
Bellingham and 260,466 barrels from the 
Distributing Plant at Seattle. In addition we 
purchased and resold a further 21,437 barrels, 
so that our total deliveries for the year were 
actually 1,103,168 barrels, of which 1,015,072 
barrels went to the State of Washington and 
the balance to Alaska and British Columbia. 


Trading Profits in the United States 
amounted to £253,128 compared with 
£153,247 for the nine months to December 
31, 1956. Net Profits amount to £178,995 
for the year compared with £45,701 for the 
previous nine months. 


The Company is financially strong. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DAVIS AND TIMMINS 
CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEMENT 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Davis and Timmins Limited, was held on 
June 3rd in London. 


Mr. F. Le Neve Foster (the chairman) 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

1957 has been a difficult year for your 
Company and the adverse factors affecting 
our trade are reflected in our results. The 
Group Trading Profit for the year is 
£240,363 as compared with £352,424, while 
the Net Profit as shown by the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account, after charging 
Depreciation, Taxation, etc., amounts to 
£103,791, compared with £136,694 for the 
previous year. The profit figure includes 
£32,000 transferred from Stock Contingency 
Reserve. 


The Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 12 per cent, making a total of 18 per cent 
for the year on the Issued Ordinary Capital, 
as against 22} per cent for the previous year. 
The appropriation for dividends and other 
items leaves the sum of £297,413 to be car- 
ried forward, as against £301,158 brought in. 


Cash and Tax Certificates are up as much 
as £78,021, while Creditors and Current 
Taxation are down by £161,137. The cash 
and liquid position is, therefore, particularly 
strong and should form a firm base on which 
to meet the present situation and also provide 
resources for developments in the business. 


Our subsidiary, Datim Machine Tool 
Company, in addition to making a nice con- 
tribution to the Company’s profits, provided 
valuable technical assistance to the Parent 
Company by the way of developing and 
making new Automatic and Special Purpose 
Plant and attachments, which has improved 
production methods on a variety of products. 


Our Sales turnover for the year, although 
lower than the records achieved during~ the 
year 1955 and 1956, still exceeded the figures 
for any previous year in the history of the 
Company, notwithstanding the lower level 
of prices which were effective. 


During the year particular attention has 
been paid to the development of new Stock 
products and to the introduction of addi- 
tional lines to our already extensive range. 
Energetic steps are being taken in these 
directions, with promising results, which 
should favourably influence sales and profits 
in the future, as well as thus reduce overall 
selling costs. 


During the year there was a heavy fall in 
the price of Brass, following the price of 

pper, of over 6d. a pound, and it was 
inevitable that this must cause a loss on 
stocks of metal and finished goods. 


The recession in our trade as yet shows 
no signs of lifting. During the past eighteen 
months we have done a great deal in the 
Company to meet the pressures of economic 
circumstances. Substantial economies have 
been made in general expenditure and much 
replanning work is in the process of being 
achieved to give maximum production at 
lower costs. The real measure of the steps 
already taken in increasing the Company’s 
efficiency will be realised when I tell you 
that for the current year the results so far 
show a marked improvement over those for 
the same period of last year. This improve- 
ment, achieved against the background of 
continuing business recession, is encour- 


‘aging for the future, and the increased 
efficiency on which it is based should bring 

rther rewards when there is a general 
expansion in Industrial activity. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH TIMKEN LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE INCREASE IN TOTAL TURNOVER 


SIR JOHN PASCOE ON PROFITS TAX AND INFLATION 


Sir John Pascoe, Chairman and Managing 
Director of British Timken Limited, at the 
Thirty-Eighth Annual General Meeting of 
the Company held in Birmingham on May 29, 
1958, said: 


Since the last Annual Meeting, Mr W. R. 
Timken found it necessary to resign from 
our Board owing to his heavy commitments 
in the USA. We accepted his resignation 
with much regret and I should like to place 
on record our thanks for the valuable services 
he has rendered to the Company. I am 
pleased to report that Mr R. L. Frederick 
of The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
accepted our offer to join the Board to fill 
the vacancy and later I shall have much 
pleasure in asking you to confirm his appoint- 
ment. 


The Consolidated Net Profit of British 
Timken Limited and its wholly owned Sub- 
sidiaries for the year 1957 after taxation 
amounted to £872,681 compared with 
£779,541 for 1956. 


This Net Profit was arrived at after charg- 
ing £520,921 for Depreciation which exceeded 
last year’s provision by £53,074. 


The Net Profit of British Timken Limited 
including the Profits of our Subsidiaries only 
to the extent of dividends declared, was 
£802,738 against £709,685 for 1956. 


With the amount brought forward, we 
have a disposable balance of £1,040,950 
against £943,896 last year. 


We propose to deal with this balance by 
transferring £435,000 to General Reserve, 
£100,000 to Contingency Reserve, confirm- 
ing the payment of the dividend on the 
1 million £1 4 per cent Cumulative Redeem- 
able Preference Shares, amounting to 
£23,000 net, confirming the payment of the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent less tax on 
3 million £1 Ordinary Shares which required 
£86,250, paying a final dividend of 5 per 
cent less tax on the 4 million Ordinary Shares 
of £1 each absorbing £115,000 and carrying 
forward to the 1958 Accounts £281,700. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


During the year, Capital Expenditure 
amounted to approximately £1 million and 
in addition, you will see from the report 
that at the end of the year, we had outstand- 
ing Capital Commitments of £800,000. By 
the end of 1958, we shall have incurred 
Capital Expenditure over six years of 
approximately £5 million. 


This very large amount has been and is 
being used on extensions and equipment of 
our various factories and the expenditure 
has enabled us to increase considerably our 
total turnover, which for 1957, was some 
16 per cent to 17 per cent higher than for 
the previous year, and further to increase our 
net profits by the modest amount of some 
£90,000. 


Looking to the future, our rate of Capital 
Expenditure may slow down although, in our 
Industry, with the almost phenomenal de- 
velopment of machine tools, we shall still be 
faced with considerable expenditure in order 
to maintain our competitive position as one 


of the largest bearing manufacturers in the 
world. 


ORDERS AND OUTPUT 


Our sales of bearings for original equip- 
ment during 1957 showed an increase in 


every department, the decline in deliveries 
to the motor car trade during the first three 
months being more than made up during the 
latter part of the year when our deliveries 
to that trade were at a higher rate than 
ever before. 


With our increased turnover, the percent- 
age of direct exports was maintained at the 
same level and we still estimate that between 
40 per cent and 50 per cent of our home 
sales is for equipment which is eventually 
sold overseas. 


TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Technological developments in the bearing 
Industry in methods of manufacture are 
increasing rapidly, and this in itself, as I 
have previously stated, necessitates the pro- 
vision of large amounts of capital year by 
year. 


Last year, I reported on our fully 
mechanised automatic lines and I would 
add that the new lines which we are now 
in process of installing, show very consider- 


able development over those already in 
operation. 


Great efforts are being devoted by our 
Sales Staff towards inducing the motor car 
manufacturers in particular, to use exactly 
the same type of bearings for the same 
application which, if successful, will enable 
us to increase our fully automatic manu- 
facture and to offer more attractive prices for 


— which are manufactured on these 
ines. 


PROFITS TAX 


The unfair nature of this tax is well shown 
by the fact that its simplification is now 
penalising just those Companies who fol- 
lowed the Government’s request to maintain 
a conservative dividend policy. Nevertheless, 
we welcome its simplification as being a re- 
cognition by the Government that the making 
and distribution of Profits are the very 
foundation of a free enterprise system. It 
is perhaps possible to hope that the pre- 
sent or a future Government, recognising 
that on Industry depends our economic 
strength, our standard of living and indeed, 
our very existence, may one day decide that 
economic conditions alone call for the aboli- 
tion of Profits Tax entirely. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Our turnover and profits for the first four 
months of the current year compare 
favourably with the same period of last year. 
There are however, plentiful signs that a 
recession is approaching, if not already here, 
as is shown by a reduction, although at pre- 
sent small, in orders received in almost every 
department with the exception of that which 
supplies the passenger motor car manufac- 
turers, whose present brilliant performances 
have meant a greatly increased demand for 
the types of bearings they use. 


_ On looking further ahead, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that this country is unable 
to isolate itself from the recession in the 
USA, which, should it develop further 
here, must affect the operations of this 
Company. 


This recession may well deepen during the 
coming months and we shall only be able 
to hail a revival when the laid-up ships sail 
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from our estuaries and when the prices of 
primary products start to rise. 


INFLATION 


In its battle to preserve the standard of 
living of the people of this country, which 
is the correct way of looking at what is 
known as the battle against inflation, the 
Government has just concluded an indecisive 
engagement with one section of Industry. 
There is now perhaps a greater realisation 
in the country that any increase in wages 
unaccompanied by an increase in output per 
man-hour, would definitely be inflationary. 
It must be remembered however, that any 
increase in productivity over the whole 
country can only be a matter of a small 
percentage per annum, possibly under 5 per 
cent. Nevertheless, a rate of 34 per cent 
would easily enable us to double our output 
and so our standard of living well within the 
suggested 25 years. A point to be borne in 
mind if inflation is to be avoided is that it 
is questionable whether a given percentage 
increase in productivity would justify an 
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equal percentage rise im wages as there 
are other factors to be taken into con- 
sideration. 


FISCHER BEARINGS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The turnover and profit figures of our 
main Subsidiary, Fischer Bearings Company 
Limited, for 1957 were very similar to the 
corresponding figures for 1956. Although 
the turnover in our special bearings supplied 
to the Aircraft and Associated Industries 
was appreciably higher, this market is at the 
present time in a state of some uncertainty 
owing to the transitional stage through which 
the Aircraft Industry is passing. 


WORKERS AND STAFF 


On your behalf, I would like to express 
thanks to all our staff and workpeople at 
home and abroad for the support they have 
so ably given to us during the past year. 


The report was adopted. 








ELLIOTT-AUTOMA TION 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 
‘TURNOVER 


MR RUDOLPH E., F. DE TRAFFORD’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Elliott- 
Automation Limited will be held on June 
27th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr Rudolph E. F. 
de Trafford, OBE, circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


Your Company represents the amalgama- 
tion of Elliott Brothers (London) Limited 
and of Associated Automation Limited. The 
Elliott-Automation Group is today the largest 
and most broadly based organisation in the 
automation field outside the United States 
of America. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
for 1957 shows the results of the two main 
constituent Companies for the whole year, 
although the amalgamation was in effect only 
from August Ist. The results also incor- 
porate the profits of “Rotameter” for the 
three months from October Ist last. 


Tee profits for the year before depreciation 
and taxation, after deducting minority in- 
terests relating to the manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries of Associated Insulation Products 
Limited, amount to £1,139,934.. After depre- 
ciation but before taxation they are £910,331 
and thus show a satisfactory advance on the 
combined figure for 1956 in respect of 
“Elliotts” and “Associated” which was 
£854,014. 


After deducting tax the Group Profit for 
1957 is £411,651. The dividends paid and 
recommended in respect of the year are in 
accordance with the terms of the circular 
issued last August and are equivalent to 5} 
per cent on the Preference capital of your 
Company and 10 per cent on the Ordinary 
capital. The net cost of the dividends was 
£196,375. The balance of profits after tax 
for the Group as a whole, namely, £215,276, 
has been retained in the business. 


Last year your Company paid approxi- 
mately 133 per cent of its profits in Profits 
Tax and therefore stands to gain from the 
new flat rate of 10 per cent now being intro- 
duced. 





SALE OF ASSOCIATED INSULATION 
PRODUCTS 


I would like to refer to the sale of the 
undertaking of Associated Insulation Pro- 
ducts Limited to Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries Limited for 1,155,555 shares in that 
company which have since been sold. The 
capital of “ AIP” was acquired in Novem- 
ber 1956 in exchange for “Elliott” shares. 
The principal assets of “ AIP ” were a large 
holding of cash (which, after the acquisition, 
was employed in the automation business of 
“ Elliotts”) and a majority holding in The 
Micanite and Insulators Company Limited. 


The Group’s expanding activities in auto- 
mation call for substantial funds and your 
Directors concluded that it would be wise to 
dispose of the undertaking of “ AIP” whose 
business did not constitute an integral part 
of the Group’s main activities. Allowing 
for the repayment of loans made by “ AIP” 
to “ Elliotts ” the net addition to the Group’s 
cash resources as a result of the sale is of the 
order of £1,700,000. In addition, as one of 
the terms of the transaction, the Group has 
received from “ AIP” a dividend equivalent 
to the estimated earnings of “ AIP” applic- 
able to the Group for the first four months 
of the current year. 


EXPANDING ORDER BOOK 


Both the turnover and the orders taken 
last year have shown a substantial increase 
over the preceding year and the orders in 
hand at the end of 1957 (excluding “ AIP ”) 
were some £25 million higher than at the 
beginning of the year. Orders for electronic 
computers form an important percentage of 
our expanding order book. Our increased 
requirements for manufacturing capacity in 
this field have necessitated the provision of 
new factory space, which “Elliotts” were 
able to secure on a site adjoining their present 
Borehamwood establishment. 


I am glad to report that for this year to 
date the over-all volume of orders received 
is satisfactory and the profits of the business 
as now constituted continue their upward 
trend. Although the profits from the “ AIP ” 
Group will accrue to your company for only 
the first four months of the year, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale will save substantial interest 
charges pending their more direct investment 
in the business. All in all, I am confident 
that subject to unforeseen circumstances we 
shall again have satisfactory results to report 
to you in respect of the current year. 
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JOHN BRIGHT 
AND BROTHERS 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
John Bright and Brothers Limited will be 
held on June 25th in London. 


The following are extracts from the 
circulated statement by the Chairman, Dr 
E. P. Andreae, for the year ended March 
31, 1958. 


The total profit available for distribution 
is £531,134. Your Directors recommend a 
final dividend of 15 per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock, making a total for the year of 25 per 
cent, as for a number of years past. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


For the past two years I have had to 
report on the very drastic contraction in the 
Textile Industry generally and on the secon- 
dary effect this had on our own rather 
specialised Industry in heavy Canvas and 
Cord Fabric. During the year now under 
review there has been no improvement in 
general trading conditions affecting our In- 
dustry. The handicap from which our Trade 
is suffering today is due, not so much to a 
general falling off in demand from customers, 
but to a productive capacity far in excess of 
their needs. Such conditions inevitably lead 
to price cutting which, if not checked, could 
well degenerate into an irresponsible struggle 
for survival and might even prove disastrous 
to some of the weaker producers whilst cer- 
tainly adversely affecting our profits for the 
ensuing year. 


In times like these, of course, the problem 
of reducing costs and overheads assumes ex- 
ceptional urgency. In the Cord Fabric Sec- 
tion, for instance, a number of new “ twister- 
cabler ” machines to our own design are now 
running and more are being installed. They 
are showing marked economic advantages as 
a result of increased output per spindle as 
well as an improvement in quality. In addi- 
tion plans for a far-going rationalisation of 
the productive capacity of our various Mills 
made possible by the inclusion of those of 
our subsidiary James Stott Limited, allow us 
to envisage still further economies. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


The proposals for the inauguration of a 
European Common Market and the ‘impli- 
cations of a Free Trade Area have been 
received with misgivings in many quarters. 
With so many divergent conditions and 
national customs to contend with, it will 
undoubtedly take a long time before the 
various authorities and expert Committees 
who are devoting so much energy to the 
achievement of this ideal, can reach a 
measure of agreement which can be trans- 
lated into practice. At this early stage it is 
difficult to assess the reactions on our par- 
ticular business, but in principle we favour 
the proposals. Technically we are already 
equipped to hold’ our own against foreign 
competition, but economically a prerequisite 
to fair competition would involve acceptance 
in this country of multiple shift working as 1s 
customary to varying degrees in other 
countries. It stands to reason that a manu- 
facturing unit, no matter how efficient, 
employed only eight hours a day, is hope- 
lessly outclassed in competition with similar 
installations working sixteen hours a day ofr 
— as in some countries, twenty-four hours 
a day. 


This, of course, is only one of the 
many problems, but an important one, for 
which a solution will have to be found 
before the Free Trade Area ideal can be 
realised. 
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BICC 


AN EVENTFUL BUT DIFFICULT 
YEAR 


The 13th Annual General Meeting of 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited 
will be held on June 25th at the Adelphi 
Hotel, Liverpool. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Mr W. H. McFadzean, 
CA, Companion IEE: 


Although the monetary value of Group 
sales shows a decrease of some 14 per cent 
on 1956, this is more than accounted for by 
the lower prices ruling for our principal 
raw materials, the physical volume of sales 
having been well maintained. The fall in 
Surplus on Trading from £9,445,363 to 
£7,832,872 is not therefore due to any de- 
crease in our overall activity but to a com- 
bination of several adverse factors, and in 
particular to (1) a fall in profit rates: (2) the 
dislocation caused by our major re-planning 
and re-equipment schemes ; and (3) the effect 
of the falls in the prices of our principal raw 
materials, especially copper. 


In the Profit and Loss Appropriation 
Account, the main items are the transfer by 
the Holding Company of £500,000 to General 
Reserve: £500,000 to the Reserve for 
Replacement of Fixed Assets ; and the pay- 
ment of a Final Dividend of 83 per cent 
making, with the interim Dividend already 
paid, a total distribution on the Ordinary 
Stock for 1957 (as for 1956) of 123 per cent 
less income tax. 


The Group Balance Sheet is a strong one 


with Fixed Assets and Investments both 
shown at very conservative figures and 
disclosed Reserves now totalling over 


£30 million. 


Sales amounted to £111 million as com- 
pared with £129 million for 1956. 


Of the total Sales, some £71 million (last 
year £82 million) comprised sales at home 
and £40 million (last year £47 million) 
represented direct exports from _ this 
countrv and the turnover of our Overseas 
Subsidiaries. 


In 1957 we traded through our world-wide 
organisation in some 130 countries. 


The outstanding progress made by British 
scientists towards harnessing thermo-nuclear 
energy for domestic and industrial purposes 
has been aided by BICC capacitors. The 
achievements of the “ Zeta” and “ Sceptre ” 
equipments have already aroused world-wide 
interest. 


No one doubts that the demand for elec- 
tricity for its numerous purposes must be 
upward requiring more and more cables but, 
with the present almost world-wide shortage 
of capital and restriction in purchasing 
power, one may well question whether from 
the short-term aspect there is not some 
surplus capacity existing for certain products 
of the cable industry. Of one thing there can 
be no doubt—-that prices for what might be 
termed the “bread and butter” products 


were extremely keen in 1957 and are likely to 
Temain so. 


From the medium and long-term aspects, 
I have every confidence. From the shorter 
term viewpoint the main problem is whether 
there is going to be any severe recession in 
the volume of world trade for, like any other 
large international concern, we could not 
escape the adverse effects of that. All I can 


Say at this date is that we have made a satis- 
factory start to 1958 and that the results for 
the rest of the year must depend on the 
volume of business available. 
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DICTAPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


MR C. KING WOODBRIDGE’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Dicta- 
phone Company Limited was held on May 
29th at 17 Stratford Place, London, W. 


Mr Charles King Woodbridge, chairman 
of the Company and chairman of the board 
of the Dictaphone Corporation of the United 
States, presided. 


In the course of his address he referred 
to the results of the corporation’s overall 
activity which continue to expand. 


SALES AND EARNINGS 


From all sources he recorded a grand total 
sales volume in excess of £12,857,143 for 
1957. Regular product business showed an 
increase, defence contracts were less. 


The net earnings for the year were 
£908,818, compared with £985,868 for 1956. 


During the year manufacturing facilities 
were rearranged for greater effectiveness by 
integrating the manufacturing and office 
space acquired in 1956. This has reduced 
material handling costs by making possible 
a better flow of material and parts through 
the various manufacturing and assembly 
departments. 


The manufacturing division has continued 
its record of cost reduction through improved 
methods, new electronic techniques, a higher 
degree of training and advanced tooling. 


ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH 


Engineering and research have continued 
their electronic and electro-mechanical] devel- 
opments. A substantial amount has been 
spent in this department to assure Dicta- 
phone Corporation’s position as a leader in 
its field. During the year, the engineering 
and research department increased its per- 
sonnel and moved its chemical research and 
commercial engineering groups into new and 
larger quarters. 


HOME AFFAIRS 


I will now refer in some detail to this Com- 
pany’s activities during the year under 
review. I am pleased to report solid progress 
has been made in all directions. 


Sales have reached an all-time record and 
represent.an increase of 22 per cent over the 
previous year. Our trading profit in spite of 
the overall increase in materials and wages, 
shows a modest increase. 


We are proud of the fact that our standard 
Dictaphone Time-Master equipment is now 
sold at a price lower than in 1950, despite the 
fact that during this period wages and salaries 
have increased, material costs have risen as 
have rates on our properties. 


OVERSEAS MARKETS 


We are planning to register a new company 
to conduct this activity, under the title of 
Dictaphone European Exports Limited, 
which will concern itself with the develop- 
ment of the sales of Dictaphone Time-Master 
Dictatirig machines and our associated pro- 
ducts in those countries where opportunities 
for progress present themselves by reason of 
the establishment of the European market 
embracing those countries which may join 
with Great Britain in abolishing tariff. and 
other restrictions, thereby sponsoring a wide 
movement for freer trading opportunities 
than has been possible heretofore. 


A NEW PRODUCT 


The Dictet is a portable tape recorder 
that can be used anywhere. What the Dicta- 
phone Time-Master does for a man in his 
office Dictet does everywhere else. 


Primarily an on-the-spot recorder, Dictet 
makes it unnecessary for anyone on the move 
to rely on memory or scribbled notes. Dictet 
is as portable, it weighs only 2 Ib 11 oz, 
and is as self-contained as a movie camera, 
records for one hour on magazine loaded 
magnetic tape. Mercury batteries power its 
motor and all-transistor amplifier. 


A MAJOR TRIUMPH 


Dictet has applications as varied as man’s 
need to record what he thinks, observes or 
hears—wherever he may be. Anyone whose 
work takes him out of the office can accom- 
plish more with Dictet as his travelling com- 
panion and “ portable memory.” This new 
product is another major extension of Dicta- 
phone’s ability to serve in the vital area 
of business communication. 


OUR OBJECTIVES 


Dictaphone Corporation the world over 
has as its objective: service to men and 
women in business, the professions and in 
government through the introduction and 
maintenance of Dictaphone dictating 


machines to increase productivity and effect 
economies. 


Our sales organisation throughout the 
entire world is composed of highly trained, 
skilled men who have made a profession of 
selling, headed by a strong sales management 
group of executives. Our selling programmes 
have been backed up by advertising in 
national media, direct mail and other means, 
and we can point with pride to the skill and 


the material execution of our advertising 
associates. 


STAFF RELATIONSHIP 


Our relationship with our employees is 
excellent, and we are proud of the fact that 
those who work with us are dedicated to 
providing service to their customers and 
developing this business according to our 
objective. 


I am sure you would wish to join the 
members of the board in expressing to our 
managing director, Mr Donald MacPhail; 
and our staff both at head and our branch 
offices, and at our factories, our sincere thanks 
for their loyal work and devotion and their 
co-operation in dealing with our problems 
during the year. We, on our part, continue 
to strive to increase the amenities within the 
business. Our factories are being extended 
and are well equipped for staff welfare pur- 
poses. 


I now beg to move the adoption of the 
accounts and the directors’ report which 
have been in your hands for some time. 


I shall ask Mr C. Harold Vernon to second 
this proposal. This was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. The retiring direc- 
tors were re-elected, and Mr F. Graham 
Maw proposed a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man for presiding. This terminated the pro- 
ceedings. 
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THE CHLORIDE 


ELECTRICAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


TOTAL GROUP SALES AGAIN 
INCREASED 


The sixty-seventh ordinary general meeting 
of The Chloride Electrical Storage Company 
Limfed, was held on June 4th at Exide 
Works, Clifton Junction, near Manchester. 
In the absence of the chairman and managing 
director, Mr A. W. Browne, the chair was 
taken by Mr H. V. Schofield, MC, MIEE 
(director). 


The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s circulated Statement: 


Throughout the year under review the 
trading activities of our Group were at a level 
which may be considered satisfactory when 
taking into account the many difficulties 
encountered. 


The sales picture generally is a small re- 
duction in the turnover of the home battery 
companies and a continuance of the increase 
in the sales of our overseas battery companies 
and in the sales of our home companies con- 
cerned with products other than batteries. 
The net result is an increase in the total 
Group sales. 


Income from trading, however, has fallen 
from £3,160,396 to £2,845,720. The net 
income amounts to £756,231, which is some 
£275,000 less than last year. 


Your Directors have decided to pay to the 
ordinary stockholders a dividend of 124 per 
cent, which with the 5 per cent paid last 
October makes 174 per cent for the year. 


The continued expansion of our manufac- 
turing activities overseas, as referred to in 
my statement last year, has inevitably reduced 
the export demand on our home factories, and 
this factor coupled with the increasing effici- 
ency of our major United Kingdom factories 
has enabled us to rationalise our production 
in this country.. After considerable investiga- 
tion and planning a decision has been taken 
to cease production at two of our smaller 
factories and transfer this production to the 
remaining companies of the Group. 


This improved efficiency in our manufac- 
facturing processes in this country, while help- 
ing us to concentrate production in fewer 
factories, has also played an important part 
in enabling us to keep prices stable and main- 
tain the competitive position of our Group 
in the United Kingdom and the export 
markets served from here. 


Our turnover in the stationary battery 
market improved, as did the contribution to 
our sales from that substantial class coming 
under the heading of “miscellaneous 
batteries.” ' 


The demand for automotive batteries was 
depressed considerably during the first three 
months of the year as a result of petrol 
rationing following the Suez crisis. Once that 
trouble was past the demand for our auto- 
motive batteries went steadily ahead. On the 
other hand, a direct result of petrol rationing 
was an increase in the demand for battery 
electric vehicles and trucks of all descriptions 
to the benefit of our Group traction battery 
turnover. 


‘ In the aggregate the overseas companies 
have expanded their sales during the year, 
but, as with the home battery companies, the 
trading results have not kept in line. 


As I have already indicated in this state- 
ment, steps have been taken to improve our 
efficiency in this country. Similar work is 
being undertaken overseas, particularly in 
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Australia, Canada and New Zealand. Our 
object is to ensure our ability not only to 
maintain prices at their present level, but 
whenever possible to reduce them, at the same 
time improving the quality of our product. 


Competition is intense, but in the know- 
ledge of the improving efficiency of the Group 
both economically and technically, I feel justi- 
fied in concluding on a note of measured 
optimism. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


GOPENG 
CONSOLIDATED 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Gopeng Consolidated, Limited, was held on 
May 28th at Redruth, 


Major W. E. Hosking, a director, presided 
in the absence by reason of illness of Mr 
D. W. Thomas (Chairman). 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


The Accounts for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1957, show a profit of £175,198, after 
payment of £74,294 for Royalty on Ore Sales 
and the provision of £90,193 for UK and 
Malayan Taxation. Four dividends, two 
each of 6d. per 5s. Unit of Stock and two 
each of 9d. per 3s. 6d. Unit of Stock, were 
paid in respect of the year. 


Production of tin-ore from October Ist to 
December 31, 1957, was 2434 tons, of which 
1754 tons were produced between October 
Ist and December 14, 1957, before Restriction 
of production and sales became operative. 
From December 15, 1957, to March 31, 1958, 
Ore Sales under the Tin Control Regulations 
totalled 118} tons. 


The International Tin Agreement came 
into force on July 1, 1956, and the Tin Con- 
trol (Buffer Stock) Regulations, 1956, became 
operative in September, 1956. During the 
period under review your Company’s com- 
pulsory contributions to the Buffer Stock—a 
total of £41,535—were made from the pro- 
ceeds of current production. 


The International Tin Council decided in 
December, 1957, to restrict tin exports from 
those countries which ratified the Inter- 
national Tin Agreement by imposing a cut 
of 28} per cent in the estimated annual rate 
of production for the period December 15, 
1957, to March 14, 1958, and to call up the 
second contribution to the Buffer Stock. In 
January, 1958, the Tin Council extended the 
first quota period from March 14th to March 
3lst with no increase in permissible exports. 
It was also announced that permissible ex- 
ports of the signatory countries during the 
quarter, April to June, would represent an 
over-all cut of approximately 40 per cent of 
estimated normal annual rate of  pro- 
duction. The call up of the third contribu- 
tion to the Buffer Stock was also announced. 


The effect of restriction varies considerably 
as between the producing countries. For 
the producers who have yet to pay to 
the Malayan Government the second and 
third contribution each of 5,000 tons metal, 
or cash equivalent, the cost, both in reduced 
output and in cash, of maintaining the restric- 
tion scheme is very considerable. Although 
the full repercussions on your Company’s 
affairs cannot yet be fully assessed, neverthe- 
less it is thought that they will inevitably be 
serious, and may necessitate periodic cessation 
of mining operations. Your Directors will, 
however, do everything to ensure that the 
effects of Tin Restriction are minimised as 
far as is possible. 


Stockholders have already been advised that 
consideration will be given to the dividend 
position at the end of each quota period. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


HELP FOR SMALL FARMERS 


The annual general meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Mortgage Corporation, Limited, will 
be held on June 11th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman, Mr E. J. 
Bunbury, CBE, MC: 


The Farm Improvement Capital Grants 
Scheme introduced by the Agriculture Act, 
1957, has been well received. This measure 
was designed to encourage the improvement 
of fixed equipment with a view to improving 
efficiency and lowering production costs. It 
was not to be expected that the large number 
of applicants for Grant would be made to 
the Ministry without careful planning and 
timing by farmers. 


The Corporation is anxious to play its full 
part in providing long-term finance required 
to enable the approved improvements to be 
undertaken, and there are signs today that 
farmers are going ahead with their improve- 
ment projects. 


Credit Position: I referred in May last to 
the growing restrictions on credit as part of 
the anti-inflationary Government measures 
to meet the threat to the economy of the 
country from within and without. In July 
the Corporation’s lending rate of interest was 
raised from 5} per cent to 6 per cent. The 
rapid deterioration in the country’s Reserves 
during August and early September reflected 
the growing anxiety throughout the world 
regarding the course of wages and prices in 
the United Kingdom and the international 
position of the £ sterling. On September 
18th Bank Rate was raised from 5 per cent to 
7 per cent and other measures were taken 
which left no doubt of the serious nature of 
the threat to our National economy. The 
Corporation’s rate was raised in October from 
6 per cent to 7 per cent as a necessary defen- 
sive measure pending the possibility of 
making a further issue of Debenture Stock. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION WELCOMED 


There is some evidence to indicate that nett 
farm incomes again declined in the past year, 
and the reductions within the 24 per cent 
permissible in the 1958-59 Price Review 
aroused some anxiety in farming circles. But 
taken as a whole in a period of world-wide 
price falls, it may reasonably be held that 
the pinch is likely to be felt mainly by the 
small farms of 100 acres or under, which con- 
stitute the largest category of units throughout 
the country. 


It is therefore gratifying to note that the 
Government have in mind certain measures 
to assist these small farmers, and details of 
the proposed measures will be awaited with 
considerable interest. The repeated assur- 
ances given by Ministers of the Govern- 
ment’s determination to maintain the requisite 
support for Agriculture enshrined in postwar 
policies of all political parties, should en- 
courage the industry to maintain the steady 
rise in productivity achieved to date. 


I think it is not unsatisfactory that we have 
completed just over £4 million of new mort- 
gage loans during the year—only £94,000 less 
than the total for the previous year. The 
average of loans granted was £4,723, which 
compares with an average of £3,826 of overall 
loans outstanding. Loan repayment instal- 
ments continue generally to be met promptly 
and arrears at March 31, 1958, represent only 
4.1 per cent of the amounts due. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED 
ZINC CORPORATION 


REDUCTION IN TRADING PROFITS 


DECLINE OFFSET BY LOWER MINING 
ROYALTY AND TAXATION 


The ninth annual general meeting of The 
Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited will 
be held on June 24th at 37, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the Chairman, Mr 
L. B. Robinson: 


The severe fall in the prices of lead and 
zinc during the last eight months of the year 
caused a substantial reduction in the trading 
profits for 1957. 


The Zinc Corporation Limited again 
increased ore production and achieved a 
ower cost per ton of ore at Broken Hill 
than for the previous year. Nevertheless, 
the reduced average prices realised for lead 
and zine concentrates resulted in a much 
lower profit than in 1956. 


Consolidated Zinc Proprietary Limited 
had a satisfactory year and showed a con- 
siderably increased profit. 


Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited 
had a lower output of zinc but deliveries of 
alloys were considerably greater than in 
1956. Profit margins on most products 
were reduced and, overall, the profits from 
trading for the year in the United Kingdom 
were somewhat less than in 1956. 


Income from trade investments at £941,688 
showed an increase mainly due to higher 
dividends from New Broken Hill Consoli- 
dated Limited and British Titan Products 
Company Limited. Interest on Government 
securities and other interest and miscel- 
laneous income, at £325,135, was also higher 
than in 1956. 


The consolidated profit of the Group, 
before mining royalty and _ taxation, 
amounted to £4,322,442, compared with 
£6,123,432 for 1956. 


Due to the considerably reduced charge 
for royalty and taxation, the consolidated 
net profit for the year, at £1,769,986, was 
only £274,397 lower than the net profit for 
1956. 


Proposed final dividend of 2s. 6d. per 
share, compared with 3s. last year, giving a 
total of 3s. 9d. compared with 4s. 6d. last 
year. a 


In the prevailing conditions of world 
markets in which, in common with many 
other commodities, a surplus of lead and 
zinc has developed, both the Zinc Corpora- 
tion and New Broken Hill Consolidated have 
budgeted for a reduced production of ore 
and recoverable metals during the current 
year. 


ZINC SMELTING 


The operation of the Imperial Smelting 
process on the Avonmouth site made further 
Satisfactory progress during the year. 


A decision has recently been taken to 
replace the horizontal retort zinc distillation 
Plant at our Swansea Vale works with the 
installation of an Imperial Smelting process 
Piant, 


BAUXITE 


Commonwealth Aluminium Corporation 
Pty. Limited, in which the British Aluminium 
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Company Limited will be associated with us, 
has during the year made substantial progress 
in its investigation and planning for the 
development of the bauxite deposits at 
Weipa on the west coast of Cape York 
peninsula. 

In December a comprehensive agreement 
was negotiated with the State of Queens- 
land providing for the development of 
the field. A feature of the agreement 
is Commonwealth Aluminium Corpora- 
tion’s undertaking to establish an alumina 
plant in Queensland as soon as: practi- 
cable after the Company has completed its 
investigations. 


CANADA 


In Canada, our subsidiary, Consolidated 
Zinc Corporation of Canada Limited, has 
continued to be active in the search for 
minerals both in association with Yukon 
Consolidated Gold Corporation Limited and 
with others. As a result of negotiations 
concluded towards the end of the year, we 
have acquired a shareholding in Siscoe 
Mines Limited and assumed the manage- 
ment of that Company. 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


The research and development depart- 
ments have carried out a vigorous pro- 
gramme investigating means of improving 
the efficiency of existing processes and seek- 
ing new outlets for our products. In 
addition, examination has been made of a 
number’ of new processes and materials in 
the continued search for opportunities of 
widening the base of our activities. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In the current year our earnings must be 
seriously affected by the present low level 
of prices. However, in spite of the unfavour- 
able features in the immediate outlook for 
commodity prices and in the statistical 
‘position of the metals which at present 
provide our main source of income, we 
remain confident that the world will con- 
tinue to progress to higher standards of 
living and that not only demand will increase, 
but that the prices of the metals in which we 
are interested will, in time, return to more 
remunerative levels. 


Meanwhile, we consider the projects in 
hand to improve the efficiency and economic 
return from our existing operations are 
essential, even though the timing and 
rate of progress of these projects must 
necessarily be governed by our financial 
resources. 
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THE DRAYTON 
REGULATOR AND 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


RECORD RESULTS 


The ninth annual general meeting of The 
Drayton Regulator and Instrument Company 
Limited was held on May 29th in London, 
Mr P. H. Lloyd, TD, DL (the Chairman), 
presiding. The following is an _ extract 
from his circulated report: 

It is gratifying to report further expansion 
of trade with a record profit of £253,717, this 
being an increase of approximately 18 per 
cent over the previous year. 

Whilst recognising that trading conditions 
are likely to be affected by the Government’s 
recent tight-money policy and that profit 
margins may contract, your Board neverthe- 
less, recommend a final dividend of 15 per 
cent making 20 per cent for the year. 

The Board recommend a transfer of 
£50,000 to General Reserve and after making 
the foregoing provision and deducting taxa- 
tion on profits for the year the balance car- 
ried forward will be increased from £76,424 
to £86,619 


PRODUCTION AND SALES 


The Company’s production facilities have 
continued to expand as the new buildings and 
machinery have come into use. This has had 
the desirable effect of reducing outstanding 
orders and enabling the Company to give 
better service to its customers. 

The Sales and Development Departments 
have been strengthened and close attention is 
being given to the extension of our export 
markets. 

With regard to the future, it would be a 
bold man who was prepared to express an 
opinion beyond very broad generalisations, 
because Government policy can have such 
an enormous effect on the trading conditions 
of the day. During the first three months of 
the present year orders have contracted 
slightly and the trading results for the pre- 
sent year may not be equal to those of the 
past year. 

I feel that the activities in which the Com- 
pany is engaged have yet to come to their 
zenith. As technical developments advance 
within industry, particularly in so far as they 
affect the automatic control of  pro- 
cesses, there is little doubt that companies 
such as yours who keep abreast of such 
technical developments are likely to prosper 
in an expanding market. Taking a long 
view of the situation, there is certainly no 
need for pessimism. The report was 
adopted. 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Company held in Lisbon on 31st May, 1958, the following distribution of profits for the 


year 1957 was approved :— 


Net Revenue.. 

Deduct :— 
Percentage to Portuguese Government aaah 
Deductions in accordance with the Articles of Association 


Balance available for distribution 


Distributed as to: Debenture Service :— 
Redemption of 4% Debentures........ 


Interest on 4% Debentures for year 1957 . 


Interest on 5% Debentures for year 1957 


Dividend of 33 Escudos per share on Share Capita 
‘Transferred to General Reserve ............... 
Transferred to Dividend Equalisation Reserve... 








Comparative Figures 
1957 1956 
Escudos Escudos 
194,846,285 221,811,958 





20,668,627 
44,514,866 
__- 35,183,493 41,478,079 22,118,185 
159,662,792 180,333,879 12 
Patt tte lit 
————— 


3,975,032 
aiinaaaien one 
16,294,810 49,248,290 
9,663,413 11,633,345 
16,100,000 16,100,000 
42,058,223 76,98) 635 
99,000,000 49,500,000 33,000,000 
- 53,852,244 13,203,235 
18,604,569 on 


48,889,260 
13,588,915 
15,293,622 


77,771,797 


159,662,792 180,333,879 


123,975,032 
—_—_—_— 


Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Debentures and 90% of the Equity of the Bengue’a Railway. 80,5 Escudos == £1 
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THE UNITED SCOTTISH 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The annual general meeting of The United 
Scottish Insurance Company Limited was 
held on May 30th in London, Mr R. H. 
McLeod (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The year 1957 has been an unprofitable 
one for the Company. Departmental figures 
reflect the unfortunate loss experience we 
have had in all fields. 

In the Fire and Accident Accounts there 
is a decrease in premia from £567,887 to 
£553,910. This is due to curtailment of cer- 
tain unprofitable Accident business in Europe 
offset to some degree by increased premia in 
the United Kingdom. Accident results gen- 
erally have been unfavourable but particularly 
so on our business in Europe and Canada. 
The Fire Account has been affected by an 
unfavourable loss experienced in all fields. 
To meet the loss in these Departments 
£56,795 has been transferred from Profit and 
Loss Account. 


The 1955 Marine Account is closed and 
the sum of £2,500 transferred to Profit and 
Loss Account. Rates have been cut dras- 
tically of recent years and this has had its 
inevitable result. The Marine Fund is con- 
sidered sufficient to care for the running off 
of the 1956 and 1957 Accounts. 


The Balance of the Profit and Loss Account 
reflects the transfer to the Fire and Accident 
Department of £56,795. No dividends can 
be recommended on the figures disclosed. 


The report was adopted. 


LONDON ASIATIC 
RUBBER 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the London 
Asiatic Rubber and Produce Company, 
Limited, will be held on June 23rd, in 
London. 


The following is an abstract of the address 
of the Chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, cir- 
culated with the report and accounts: 


Following the reduction in the issued 
capital the capital ranking for dividend has 
been reduced from £1,169,514 to £877,135. 
The Capital General Reserve now stands 
at £1,180,000 and Replacement Reserve at 
£315,000. 


The market price of all grades of rubber 
declined during the year, with the. result that 
our crop of 15,009,873 Ib (inclusive of 
48,403 lb purchased) realised an average of 
only 24.80d. per lb net compared with a net 
price of 27.16d. per lb for the previous year 
(13,657,800 Ib). The increased crop com- 
pensated for the lower average price, and 
the 1957 net sales proceeds of £1,550,893 
slightly exceeded the previous year’s. 


The profit after taxation, £439,023 together 
with £98,801 brought forward from the last 
accounts, provides us with an available 
balance of £537,824. We transfer £279,759 
to Capital General Reserve and £6,039 to 
Replacement Reserve, and then recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of 25 per 
cent, less tax, making a total of 30 per cent 
for the year. 

The organisation of our Estates is efficient, 


and we expect to harvest a crop of, say, 
16 million lb during 1958. 
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NEW BROKEN HILL 
CONSOLIDATED 


MR L. B. ROBINSON ON NEED TO 
CONSERVE CASH RESOURCES 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of New Broken Hill Consolidated Limited 
will be held on June 24th at 37 Dover Street, 
London, W.1. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the Chairman, Mr L. B. 
Robinson: 


In 1957 the output of ore and the lead 
grade in ore produced were both appreciably 
higher than in 1956. A reduction in the 
average cost per ton of ore of approximately 
18 per cent, compared with the previous 
year, was achieved, and the tonnage of lead 
realised in 1957 was 57,617 tons, compared 
with 44,044 tons in 1956. 


Despite these achievements the mine 
trading balance for the year amounting to 
£1,904,035, showed a decrease of £418,369 
compared with 1956, due to the severe fall 
in the prices of lead and zinc during the last 
eight months of the year. The profit before 
taxation amounted to £1,591,313, compared 
with £1,991,129 for 1956. 


The company has obtained recognition as 
an Overseas Trade Corporation as from 
April 6, 1957, and derives a substantial benefit 
from the reduction in United Kingdom taxa- 
tion. The provision for Australian and 
United Kingdom taxation on the profits for 
the year amounts to £534,217 compared with 
£1,116,600 for 1956. The result is a net 
profit for the year of £1,057,096, an increase 
of £182,567 on the figure for 1956. The 
change of status to that of an Overseas 
Trade Corporation as from April 6, 1957, 
has also released provisions made in pre- 
vious years for UK taxation amounting to 
£750,000. 


The amount available for distribution in- 
cluding the above provision for taxation no 
longer required and the balance of £339,635 
brought forward from 1956 is £2,146,731. As 
indicated in the announcement for the interim 
dividend, the directors are recommending a 
final dividend of 3s. per share making a total 
distribution of 5s. for the year which is the 
same as for 1956. 


OUTLOOK ON PRICES 


The directors have given very careful con- 
sideration to the disposal of the large balance 
available for appropriation. The prices of 
lead and zinc have remained at very low 
levels throughout 1958 to date, and the out- 
look shows little promise of an early improve- 
ment. Further it has been necessary not only 
to budget. for a reduced production of ore 
at which it will be difficult to maintain last 
year’s level of cost, but also to transfer part 
of the labour force to additional development 
work entailing the use of further capital 
funds. These factors will all mean a con- 
siderable drain during 1958 on the Com- 
pany’s cash balances and the directors 
consider that it is essential to conserve 
resources to the utmost. Accordingly the 
directors have not felt able to recommend a 
larger total distribution than 5s. per share 
for the year and have transferred £750,000 
to general reserve and £350,000 to a mine 
amortisation reserve. 


The immediate outlook is of necessity 
overshadowed by the statistical position of 
base metals and in common with other 
producers our earnings are bound to 
reflect the current level of prices for lead 
and zinc, 
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INTERNATIONAL PAINTS 


A SATISFACTORY ACHIEVEMENT 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
International Paints (Holdings) Limited, was 
held on June 4th, in London, Mr Charles R. 
Petrie. (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


Profits have almost been maintained at the 
record level achieved in 1956. After provid- 
ing for taxation there is a net profit of 
£801,672 attributable to the shareholders of 
International Paints (Holdings) Limited. This 
figure is £9,000 higher than for 1956. 


Your directors recommend a total distri- 
bution of 6 per cent on the Preference Shares 
and 224 per cent on the Ordinary Shares, 
There is retained in the Group Companies 
£395,678, namely £41,591 by way of 
reserves and £354,087 added to the Profit and 
Loss Account Surplus carried forward. 


General exports were well maintained in 
1957 against increased competition. 


In the United Kingdom the Inland Divi- 
sion, covering sales of Industrial and Decora- 
tive Finishes, has handled many interesting 
projects during the year and has steadily 
developed its retail distribution. Our Marine 
Division made its customary substantial con- 
tribution to the year’s result. 


The report was adopted and at a subse- 
quent extraordinary general meeting the pro- 
posal to capitalise £534,500 of reserves and 
profits, to be distributed on the basis of one 
new Ordinary Share of 4s. for every four 
Ordinary shares of 4s. each held, was 
approved. 


RAMBUTAN RUBBER 
ESTATES 


A GRATIFYING ACHIEVEMENT 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Rambutan Rubber Estates Limited was 
held on May 30th in London, Mr R. F. Burt 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


In spite of a larger crop and a small drop 
in cost of production, the decline in our sell- 
ing price of 23d. per lb has more than 
counterbalanced it, resulting in a decrease of 
£5,601 in our working profit. Nevertheless, 
substantial sums accrued in respect of pre- 
vious years’ cesses and the 1957 Budget gave 
us a very welcome release under the Overseas 
Trade Corporation enactment. In conse- 
quence we have a final profit figure for 
disposal some £11,500 in excess of the pre- 
vious figure. We cannot distribute all this, 
however, for we have considerable capital 
commitments in the shape of the planting and 
upkeep of our extensions. 


It is interesting, perhaps, to look back ten 
years to the year 1948, when we started our 
postwar development. Up to the end of 1957 
we have added 596 acres to our planted area, 
and replanted 679 acres, a total of 1,275 acres. 
In the same ten years we have paid in divi- 
dends totalling 98 per cent on the Issued 
Capital, while our net current assets have 
been reduced by under £4,000. This is no 
mean achievement, considering that this has 
been a period of stress, terrorism, labour 
shortage, and postwar staff problems. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 10 per cent was approved. 
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CITY DEEP LIMITED 


MR P. H. ANDERSON’S 
STATEMENT 


The Fifty-seventh Ordinary General Meet- 
jng of shareholders was held in Johannesburg 
on May 27, 1958. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement by the 
Chairman, Mr P. H. Anderson, dated May 
20, 1958: 


WORKING RESULTS 


During the year under review 1,780,000 
tons of ore, giving an average yield of 3.909 
dwt per ton, were milled, and 347,997 ounces 
fine of gold were recovered. In the previous 
year the relative figures were 1,851,000 tons 
milled, with an average yield of 3.862 dwt, 
and a recovery of 357,427 ounces fine of gold. 
The working revenue for the year was lower 
by £122,898, but working costs decreased by 
£229,204, with the result that the working 
profit rose by £106,306 to £196,486. 


ACCOUNTS 


To the working profit of £196,486 was 
added £71,725, which represents the differ- 
ence between sundry items of income and 
expenditure, giving a total profit of £268,211. 
The addition thereto of the unappropriated 
balance brought forward of £699,170 gave 
a total of £967,381, against which deductions 
totalling £186,925 were made in respect of 
taxation, two dividends and a transfer to 
Capital Reserve. This latter transfer of 
£74,125 to Capital Reserve was in respect of 
the net amount expended on Mining Assets 
less realisation of Trade Investments. The 
resulting balance of the Income and Expendi- 
ture Account was £780,456, which was 
carried forward to 1958. This unappropriated 
balance, together with revenue reserves total- 
ling £223,123, was represented by current 
assets of £1,548,458, less liabilities and pro- 
visions amounting to £544,879. 


OPERATIONS AT THE MINE 


The South and Main Reef Leader Reefs 
continue to provide the main sources of ore, 
but on the former reef development was 
limited by the natural difficulties of opening 
up and equipping old areas in the upper sec- 
tions of the mine. Development on the Main 
Reef Leader, which is being carried out 
almost entirely at great depth from a limited 
number of possible points of attack, was 
somewhat disappointing but the relatively few 
exposures made are not necessarily repre- 
sentative of future possibilities. The ore 
developed at 598,000 tons was lower by 
273,300 tons but the value remained un- 
changed. 


Last year it was stated that in view of the 
—T that payable values may persist 

yond the present southern boundary of the 
Company’s mining property, the permission 
of the Government had been sought and 
received to prospect the area. The work done 
has justified an application for the renewal 
of the prospecting permit and also for an 
application for a mining lease over an area of 


approximately 313 claims in the prospecting 
area. 


ORE RESERVE 


The available ore reserve recalculated at 
the year-end at 3,302,000 tons, was 448,000 
tons lower than at the end of 1956. The 
average value and width decreased by 0.1 dwt 
and 0.8 inch respectively, 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
CURTAILMENT OF OPERATIONS 


Shareholders will recall that over the past 
two years reference has been made to the 
reorganisation of the hoisting and pumping 
arrangements between the City and Nourse 
Sections of the mine with the object of closing 
down certain high cost Nourse shafts as soon 
as possible. With this plan in view and as 
a precautionary measure, notice was given to 
the Government in July, 1956, of the Com- 
pany’s intention to curtail materially its 
operations by closing down the Eastern 
Section of the mine. Since that date 
operations have continued in this section, 
but only on a marginal basis, and the 
stage has now been reached where losses will 
be incurred there and the mine as a whole 


UNIVERSAL PRINTERS 
LIMITED 


(Controlling Bemrose & Sons Ltd., 
Derby, Alf Cooke Ltd., Leeds, and 
Norbury Printers Ltd., Manchester) 


RECORD SALES 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Universal Printers Limited was held on 
May 29th in Derby, Mr J. M. Bemrose, MA 
(the chairman), presiding. 


The following are 
Directors’ Report: 


The profit of the Group for the year 
before providing for taxation amounted to 
£392,938 compared with £458,766 last year. 
Provision for Taxation absorbed £259,264 
compared with £320,412 leaving a net avail- 
able profit of £133,674 compared with 
£138,354 in 1956. The Directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 7 per cent, less tax, 
making a total distribution on the Ordinary 
Shares of 11 per cent less tax. 


Having regard to the announcement by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that a Profits 
Tax at the rate of 10 per cent on all profits 
is to be substituted as from April 1, 1958, 
for the present Profits Tax of 3 per cent on 
retained profits and 30 per cent on distri- 
buted profits, it is anticipated that the sum 
of £246,683 which has been set aside to meet 
the possible future liability to Profits Tax on 
undistributed profits, will be set free for 
=— to Revenue Reserve at December 31, 
1958. 


The net amount of the Preference and 
Ordinary dividends provided in the Accounts 
represents 4.02 per cent of the Shareholders’ 
funds employed in the business at December 
31, 1957, i.e., the total of the Capital and 
Reserves, £1,740,938. 


During the year the Letterpress Depart- 
ment of the Derby Works has been extended 
and reorganised, and a considerable amount 
of new machinery installed. In addition, the 
building of an extension to the factory at 
Spondon has been commenced. At Leeds 
improvements have been carried out to 
facilitate output and new plant has been 
added. An extension has been made to the 
Suildings at Manchester to accommodate 
new photo-litho process equipment. 


extracts from the 


The sales of your Companies for the year 
1957 exceeded £34 million, a record for the 
Group, but profit margins were less. 


The value of orders received to the end of 
March this year compares favourably with 
that for the corresponding period last year, 
but as a result of the present state of industry, 
lower prices are ruling. Everything possible, 
however, is being done to achieve economy 
and improve productivity. 


The report was adopted. 


COSTA 
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will be endangered. In view of this serious 
position your Directors have.agreed to the 
recommendation of the Company’s Technical 
Advisers that operations in the upper por- 
tion of the Eastern or Nourse Section be 
curtailed from June 1, 1958, by confining 
work to reclamation and shaft pillar extrac- 
tion. The Government has been advised of 
your Board’s decision and an announcement 
to this effect was made in the press on April 
26, 1958. 


Although it is anticipated that the rate of 
milling will be reduced to about 110,000 tons 
a month as a result of this reorganisation, the 
balance of operations should be considerably 
improved with beneficial effects on the profit 
position. 


a poe . - a ——— - +--+ 5 


RICA RAILWAY 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MR ROBERT W. ADEANE’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the Costa 
Rica Railway Company, Limited, was held 
on June 3rd in London. 


Mr Robert W. Adeane, OBE, chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: The Costa 
Rica Railway Company leased its line in 
1905 to the Northern Railway Company (of 
Costa Rica). That Company’s profit on 
working, after slightly higher depreciation, 
was £146,360. 


The adverse consequences of the poor 
1955/56 crops were deferred until the year 
under review, when the most paying traffic, 
particularly imports, became affected. 
Revenue therefore decreased but the volume 
of traffic was actually higher, so there was no 
related saving in running costs. Only six 
diesels were in operation for the full year, 
resulting in only limited economies during 
the gradual retirement of the remaining 
steam locomotives. . 


The dieselisation programme was virtually 
completed by June 30, 1957, by putting into 
operation 15 additional units. That natu- 
rally limited the cash available for remittance 
as rental to the parent company. 


The parent company received £85,000 on 
account of Rental; total gross income was 
£99,728, compared with £93,767. After 
charging First Mortgage Debenture Interest, 
etc., net revenue was £41.068. 


SCHEME OF ARRANGEMENT 


We have been considering our possible 
O.T.C. status which has raised most com- 
plex problems now under examination by 
experts. Pending a decision and also because 
of recent abnormal money market con- 
ditions, your directors have taken no 
further steps regarding a Scheme of Arrange- 
ment. The matter is very much in our 
minds, but I cannot be more definite at 
this stage. 


At the Presidential Election held last 
February the Conservative Candidate was 
elected by a considerable majority. He will 
hold office for four years. With your new 
Director, Lord Broughshane, I visited Costa 
Rica just after the Elections and had the 
pleasure of again meeting the outgoing 
President, Sir. don Jose Figueres, and thé 
new President, Sir. don Mario Echandi. 
Our traditional friendly relations have been 
well maintained. 

Together with Lord Broughshane and 
our Resident Manager, Mr Averre, I made 
a thorough inspection of the line and visited 
the Standard Fruit Company’s new planta- 
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tions which are on the Estrella branch, and 
found there evidence of the tremendous 
fertility of the eoil in the area which was 
selected by the Standard Fruit Company. 


THE FUTURE 


The price of Costa Rican coffee has held 
up reasonably well in the face of world over- 
production and unsettled markets, The 
excellent coffee movement in 1956/57 was 
followed this year by another record crop. 
While it is too early to be certain about the 
coming coffee harvest the increased acreage 
and intensive use of fertilisers in Costa Rica 
should result in expanding production and 
the coffee there, a high-grade blender, should 
continue to command above average price. 
It must be remembered that Brazil is the 
big producer and much must depend on the 
policy of that country. 


The Standard Fruit Company has pushed 
ahead with its planting of bananas within 


our Railway zones. 
be marketed on a limited scale in 1959, but 
large scale crops should not be expected 
until 1960. The Northern has the exclusive 
transportation rights. 
tinues but still without significant results. 


of the economic 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
The first fruit should 


Oil prospecting con- 


Altogether I formed a favourable opinion 
state of affairs in the 
Republic and I believe the Railway will share 
in the prosperity of a gradually broadening 
economy. 


For the first ten months of the current 
year both gross and net revenue of the 
Northern show considerable improvement, 
which should help to restore the Northern’s 
cash position. As, however, the annual 
diesel payments have to be met and some 
further capital works are contemplated, in- 
creases in rental remittances to this Com- 
pany should not be expected to be 
immediate. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 














—— 


THE SEA INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MR A. REITH GRAY’S STATEMENT 


The eighty-second Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Sea Insurance Company Limited 
was held on June 3rd at the Exchange Hotel, 
Liverpool. A statement by the Chairman, 
Mr A. Reith Gray, had been circulated with 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1957. 


Before dealing with the Accounts the 
Chairman referred to the loss the Board had 
suffered in the death last year of Mr John 
Hunter, who was a Director for nineteen 
years. 


Mr A. Reith Gray reported the acquisition 
of a new London Office at No. 7 Lothbury, 
and stated that during the year the amalgama- 
tion of the activities of the Sea Beacon Group 
had continued, including the setting up of a 
combined Superannuation and Widows Fund 
for the Staffs of the two Companies. 


The difficult underwriting conditions ex- 
perienced in the Fire, Accident and Marine 
Departments in 1956 had continued in 1957, 
and the Chairman mentioned the heavy loss 
which the 1956 Marine Account had suffered 
when the Andrea Doria was in collision with 
the Stockholm. This Account was closed by 
the transfer of £53,754 to the Profit and Loss 
Account which was slightly less than half 
the transfer made on closing the previous 

ear’s underwriting. Despite this, the Marine 
Fund at £2,909,820 represented 160 per cent 
of the premium income, which had increased 
during the year by about £77,000. 


The Fire Department Funds were also 
strong with an increased premium reserve of 
£50,000. Although in the USA reported fire 
losses reached an unprecedented level, ex- 
perience at home was. better than in 1956, 
and a profit of £29,150 was earned, compared 
with a loss last year. 


In the Accident Department premium 
income increased by £229,000 but the 
Account showed a loss of £114,743 due to 
many factors. Both the American and 
Canadian automobile business ran badly and 
the costs of third party claims and repairs 
to vehicles had continued to rise, together 
with the expense of operating the Account. 
Serious efforts were being made in Canada 
to introduce a more realistic scale of rates 
but any improvement would be a slow pro- 
cess Owing to the incidence of long term 
business. 

The Beacon Insurance Company Limited, 
whose dividend was maintained at 2s. per 





share, had reported another good year in its 
Life Department with an increase in the Life 
Fund from £9,221,643 to £9,709,850 and Mr 
Reith Gray expressed his appreciation of the 
results achieved by this Department. 


The Chairman concluded his statement 
with a reference to certain changes made in 
the form of the accounts, with the intention 
of making the allocation of expenses to the 
various departments more realistic. 


A Final Dividend of 3s. per share was 
approved, making 6s. per share for the year, 
the same as for the previous: year. 


The Accounts were adopted. 





BARRY AND STAINES 
LINOLEUM 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of Barry and 
Staines Linoleum Limited will be held on 
June 26th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr T. J. 
Cavanagh : 


The trading results for the year are better 
than we had reason to expect from the results 
of the first half of the year and from the 
restriction of credit facilities. In consequence 
the Board has decided to recommend an 
increase in the final dividend to restore the 
precautionary cut that was made in the 
interim dividend. 


Linoleum is our main product, and the 
turnover of our British manufacturing sub- 


sidiaries increased slightly, though overhead 
costs also increased. Nevertheless, these 


subsidiaries were able to show improved | 


results partly by more economical working 


partly through more favourable trading ex- 
perience in the very competitive and exacting 
dollar markets, and partly by a small increase 
in some selling prices made in the home and 
certain export markets last November. Com- 
petition continues to keep linoleum prices at 


a level which makes the return on capital | 


employed in the industry a low one by 
comparison with many others. 


Our export trade is substantial and I am 
glad to say that our products continue to 
hold the highest reputation in world markets. 
This year we hope to extend our activities 


to the cheaper end of the printed felt base | 


floorcovering trade by the _ introduction, 
through our subsidiary, The Corticine Floor 
Covering Company, of a range of goods 
under the name of Corfelt. 


2 labour-free warmth in the home. 
and an easing in some raw material costs 5 


| a 
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Eminently Suitable 
Country Headquarters 
Research Organisation 


NR GUILDFORD, SURREY 
IMPOSING COUNTRY MANSION 


OCCUPYING A _ RURAL POSITION, YET 
CONVENIENT FIRST-CLASS TRANSPORT 
FACILITIES. 


EXTENSIVE ACCOMMODATION INCLUDING 
SEVERAL SPACIOUS, WELL PROPOR- 
TIONED’ ROOMS. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


GARDEN AND GROUNDS ABOUT 1 ACRE. 


PRICE: £4,000 FREEHOLD 


APPLY, FULL PARTICULARS, BOX NO. 946. 





BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 





A NEW SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 


To meet the changing requirements of industry in the 
European Common Market, and free trade zone, a latge 
and well-established engineering group in the London area 
offers a complete consultancy service to firms who may 
be faced with increasing development and marketing diffi- 
culties, Having ourselves been faced with the 
necessity of providing facilities for market research, design, 
development, model shop, tool making, type testing, etc., 
we are able to offer a complete consultaney service backed 
by all necessary engineering and marketing facilities to 
assist firms requiring it, and we work closely with 
American Associates specialising in placing U.S. patents in 
this country and can, therefore, help in finding new pro- 
duction items. This offer is primarily directed towards 
firms requiring it for a limited period in order to find 
new lines and develop them to pilot production stage. 
The total available capacity of this service is estimated at 
£250,000 per annum, of which approximately £100,000 will 
become available to firms outside the organisation, in 
whatever amounts are required. Principals please write to 
Box No. 891. All correspondence will be treated as strictly 
confidential 

VENEZUELAN AND CARIBBEAN AREA Economic 
Consultant, now in London, is willing to do surveys, 
market research, introductory work and arrange for 
suitable representative for British firms.—Write Box 948. 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


For further particulars apply : 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


a aii ita ini cinta 
Nu-way Oil Burners have been installed 
2,150,000 since 1921 supplying clean economical 
Thermostat control. 
Send for details of Nu-way oil-firing, the cheapest form 
of automatic heat.—Nu-way Heating Plants, Ltd., Box 
A 55, Droitwich. 
A BARGAIN, £25.—For sale, Co. Regns. (Seal, Statutory 
Books). Guaranteed no trading, ready now. State 
trade wanted. BUSINESS ECON. (E/Sp.), 156 Strand, 
London, W.C.2 (TEM. 8377/2294). Also Seven-day 
incorporation service. 
MERICAN PATENT BROKERS, est. 1904, offers its 
services to concerns wishing rights of U.S. inventions. 
—W. B. Kahn Co., 501 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
INE CAMERA SPECIALISTS. City Sale & Exchange 
Ltd., 66 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
RESTED TIES for Clubs and Companies. At last 4 
satisfactory material. Finer Jacquard motifs. Reason- 
able prices.—Macaseta, Ltd., Goodall Street, Macclesfield. 
Tel. : 3078. 
writes: “I have 
given up writing to newspapers since discovering this 
superb El Cid Amontillado. Now everything seems very 
much more satisfactory.”’ 
ELEPHONES. TELEPHONES. TELEPHONES for 
works and offices. We install and maintain for 
moderate rental. Communication Systems Ltd. TEMpl¢ 
Bar 4506. 
= HE WEEK,” the brilliant survey in The Observer 
every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective on & 
whole week’s news in 15 minutes’ easy reading. 
The Observer put the world in your hands of 
Sunday. 


of Tunbridge Wells, 
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AMERICAN NON-FERROUS METALS 


1958 
APPOINTMENTS 





SALES VICE PRESIDENT 
FOR EUROPE 


COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYER IS.A COMPANY WITH AN 

ANNUAL SALES VOLUME OF $500,000,000 

DOING ee ae WORLD WIDE 
ASIS. 


An excellent opportunity for an executive with 
broad experience in the management of sales to 
large European industrial customers. Background 
in high-level sales of metals essential, preferably 
in non-ferrous metals. Should be age 40-50, 
university graduate (degree in metallurgy pre- 
ferred). Fluent French desired. Will reside in 
New York, travel one third of the time. Com- 
pensation high. Qualified candidates will be 
interviewed in London, Paris, Zurich, or New 
York, at their convenience. 

Respond with curriculum vite and full details of 
work history to Box 944, The Economist, 
London. S.W.1. 


NTERVIEWERS.—Vacancies occur in a large Market- 

ing Research Company for full-time women inter- 
viewers who would be required to travel over a wide 
area of the country but who would be based in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham/Leicester, Birming- 
ham and Cambridge. Applicants should be preferably 
under 35, intelligent and adaptable, of good general 
education, in good health and able to drive a_car. No 
previous interviewing experience is necessary. The train- 
ing and probationary period is 6 months, after which there 
is the chance of increasing responsibility and variety of 
work for the most suitable trainees.—Box 941. 


MARKETING RESEARCH ADVISER 


We market on a large scale a range of food 
products, and are constantly widening our 
interests as part of a substantial development 


programme. 


Over the last few years we have built a virile 
and competent marketing management team here 
in Birmingham, which is organised mainly on a 
product basis and works in the closest co- 
operation with our advertising agencies. To this 
team we are now proposing to add a Marketing 
Kesearch Adviser. 


We should like him to advise us in defining 
rescarch issues. and on techniques ; to commis- 
sion the work ; and authoritatively to interpret 
the results. In short, we want a man—preferably 
in his early thirties—who can translate marketing 
requirements into research issues, and turn figures 
into pointers for marketing action. 





Starting salary £1,500 per 
dependent upon qualifications 
Pension and Life Insurance 


annum or more, 
ns and experience. 
included. 


Please write to our Personnel 
Bird & Sons Ltd., Deritend 
Complete confidence will 


Manager, Alfred 
Birmingham, 12. 
be observed. 


ALFRED BIRD & SONS LIMITED 


Ds. HOQ., London, requires Scientific Officer for 
* patents duties including selection of inventions for 
patenting from work of the Department's research stations, 
liaison with N.R.D.C., and dealing with patents questions 


in contracis. Quals.: Ist or 2nd Hons. degree in Physics, 
Chemistry or Engineering, with interest in legal matters 
(especially Patents) necessary and reading knowledge of 
French and German desirable. Salary : £635-£1,110 (men). 
Good prospects of promotion with salary up to £2,050, 
and if under 31 prospects of establishment. Five-day 
weck.—Forms from M.L.N.S., Technical and Scientific 
Register (K), 26 King Street, London, S.W.1 (quoting 


A.186/8A), 


WOLVERHAMPTON & STAFFORDSHIRE 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Robert Scott, M.A., B.Sc. 

DEPARTMENT 

PRODUCTION ENGINEERING AND MANAGEMENT | 


Principal : 


Two Lecturers 


in Management Studics required for 
September Ist. 


Candidates must be professionally quali- 
fied in at least one of the following: Work Study, 
Management Accounting, Personnel Administration, 
Factory Management. 

Salary (Burnham scale for Lecturers) within range 
£1,200-£1,350: superannuation scheme.—Further details 
and application form (to be returned within 14 days) from 
the undersigned. 


G. W. R. LINES. 
Clerk to the Joint Education Committee. 
Education Offices, 
North Street, 
Wolverhampton. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


British-American Tobacco Co. Ltd., 7 Millbank, 
London, S.W.1, have an interesting vacancy for 
a graduate, preferably in a social science, aged 
about 35, with sound statistical and market/ 
consumer research experience, to develop with 
direct responsibility to a Director, a reorganised 
department dealing with market /consumer 
research. The post, which will involve travelling 
abroad in an advisory capacity, at top level, 
offers excellent opportunities for the future and 
an attractive salary, commensurate with qualifica- 
tions and experience. An effective personality is 
essential in view of the contacts which the 
position requires. 

Applicants should write. in 
Personnel Department at 


confidence, to 
the above address. 


OMPUTER PROGRAMMERS.—Littlewoods Mail 

Order Stores Ltd. have recently installed an Elliott 
405 data processing system in their Head Office at Liver- 
pool, and have a number of vacancies for experienced 
Programmers. 

The successful applicants (ages not over 40) will be 
competent to work as members of a team responsible for 
the investigation and programming of large scale com- 
mercial problems. 

These are senior appointments within the Head Office. 
offering exceptional scope for progress in a_ rapidly 
expanding organisation, and candidates must be prepared 
to live in the Liverpool area. 

Commencing salaries £1,000-£1.500 per annum according 
to qualifications and experience. Life Assurance and 
Pension Scheme. Five-day week. 

Letters of application, giving age, 
qualifications and expericnce, to 
Manager (EC/6), Litthwoods Mail 
Kershaw Avenue, Endbutt Lane, 


details of education, 

The Employment 
Order Stores Ltd., 
Crosby, Liverpool, 23. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Precision enginecring combany in West London 
require senior research officer for expanding 
Market Research Dept. Preference will be given 
to graduates in economics, with statistics as 
special subject, and some industrial or com- 
mercial experience, aged 25 to 35. The post calls 
for analytical skill in handling statistical material 
and relating the company’s activities to trends in 
the national economy, and offers excellent oppor- 


tunity to build a career in a progressive firm. 
Pension scheme, excellent sports and social 
facilities —Write, giving full details, to Box 
No. 943. 


EMALE Personal Assistant/Secretary required for 
Managing Director of British Agency of major 
German Industrial concern. Must be of British origin 
but fluent German speaker and able to take charge during 
Managing Director's extensive business trips. Good salary 
for suitable applicant for this permanent position.— 
Write Box 945. 
Wx TED, for West Riding, Sales Manager. preferably 
aged 40/50, for large Group with distribution and 
retail turnover. Must be hard worker with initiative and 
able to control sales staff.—Apply by letter to Lupton & 
Fawcett, Solicitors, Bond Street, Leeds, stating full 
qualifications. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant in the 
Department of Political Science. Salary scale £700 x £50 
to £850 per annum, with superannuation benefit and 
family allowance where applicable. The person appointed 
will be expected to take up duty on October 1. 1958. The 
successful candidate will be required to conduct tutorials 
in the History of Political Theory, and also in Modern 
Government. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, with whom applications, giving the names of two 
referees, should be lodged not later than June 30, 1958. 


CHARLES H. STEWART. 
Secretary to the University. 


May. 1958. 
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HASTINGS & ST. LEONARDS 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


(Vacant from September 1, 1958) 

Assistant Grade A required for Commerce Department. 
Ability to teach at least 3 of the subjects—Economics, 
Geography, Government, History, Commerce and Book- 
keeping. 

Assistant Grade A required for General Studies Depart- 


ment to teach Mathematics to Ordinary level G.C.E. 
Ability to assist with general work in the College an 
advantage. 


Application forms. obtainable from Chief Education 
Officer, 20 Wellington Square. Hastings, should be 
returned within 14 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement. 


ee eee STATISTICIAN 
National Coal Board's Research Establishment, 
Stoke Orchard, Nr. Cheltenham, Glos., to work mainly 
on the design analysis of laboratory and small scale plant 
experiments. Ist or 2nd class honours degree in Statistics 
or Mathematics with Statistics is required. Appointment 
(superannuable) according to qualifications and experience 
as either Scientist Grade 2 (£975-£1,.360 male, £931-£1.294 
female) or Grade 3 (£630-£1,110 male, £618-£1,059 female) ; 
at least three years’ post-graduate experience required for 
appointment to Grade 2.—Write to Personnel Officer 
(X.1103/2) at above address for application form, which 
must be returned by June 20, 1958. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

One Research Assistant and one Junior Research Officer 
are required to work on a national study of housing 
and rents, and a local study of these problems in the 
London area. Applicants should have good degrees pre- 
ferably in Sociology. Public or Social Administration, or 
Economics, and if possible research experience in these 
ficlds. Salary scales £450 x £25—£675 and £650 x £50— 
£900 plus £60 London Allowance respectively.—Further 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary to the 
Social Research Division, London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, 
to whom applications should be sent by June 30, 1958. 
All envelopes should be marked “ Housing Study.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in ECONOMICS in the Faculty of 
Economic and Social Studies. Preference will be given 
to candidates with interests in mathematical economics 
and/or econometrics. Salary on a scale £700 to £850 per 
annum. Membership of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme Applications should be sent, not 
later than June 14, 1958, to the Registrar, The University, 
Manchester 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


required at 





Applications are invited for an Assistantship and a 
Lectureship to conduct research in the above Department. 
Some teaching duties may also be involved. Preference 
will we given to candidates interested either in problems 
of labour economics or in econometrics and national 
accounting. Salary scale—Lecturer: £900-£1,650 ; Assist- 
amt: £700-£850. F.S.S.U. and family allowance benefits. 

Applications (8 copies) should be lodged, not later than 
June 21. 1958, with the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 


EDUCATIONAL 





CERTIFICATE IN INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


A _ course in Industrial Administration is to be instituted 


in October, 1958, intended for men in their middle and 
late twenties in junior managerial positions, and for men 
who have not yet entered industry but have taken a 
degree in Arts, Science or Engineering. In special 
circumstances, officers from the Forces may be admitted. 

The course will cover the academic session October to 
June, the first two terms being given over to full-time 


teaching, concluding with an examination in the following 
subjects: Economics, Industrial Accountancy and Finance, 
Industrial Relations. Industrial Law, Production Engineer- 
ing and Industrial Psychology 


During the third term candidates will be required to 
undertake practical study of an industrial or commercial 
problem. 

Matriculation fee €3 3s Class and examination fees 
£35. Syllabus and application forms may be obtained 
from the Registrar of the University. The last date of 
entry is June 30, 1958. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, 

graduates and older students. 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University. 


especially for university 
Six-month and intensive 


Law. Accountancy, Costing 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export. Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, ete. Also 
many practical (non-examingtion) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
RDERS for advertisements in The Economist are 
accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 
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International Panorama of Progress 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


THE ECONOMIST JUNE 7, 1958 


Oasis for modern skypower 


Centuries ago, plodding caravans formed 
the link that joined peoples, made nations 
great ~~ Today a new dimension in trans- 
portation—the air—has shrunk distances, 
brought the citizens of the world closer 
v By touching down at modern oases 
for refueling, giant transports traverse 
the earth, bringing increased commerce 
and other advantages of the air age 
wherever they go w Progressive airlines 
know that quality petroleum products 


are indispensable for economical, de 
pendable operation vx Caltex aviation 
fuels and lubricants send perishable 
cargoes to market...machine parts to 
industry ... passengers to far-off places- 
faster than ever before vx Through the 
power of petroleum, Caltex is playing its 
part in establishing a new pattern of 
prosperity in over 70 countries — partnef 
in progress in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Australia and New Zealand, 








